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On  Translating  Homer 

Nunquamne  reponam  ? 

I 

It  has  more  than  once  been  suggested  to 
me  that  I  should  translate  Homer.  That 
is  a  task  for  which  I  have  neither  the  time 
nor  the  courage  ;  but  the  suggestion  led 
me  to  regard  yet  more  closely  a  poet  whom 
I  had  already  long  studied,  and  for  one 
or  two  years  the  works  of  Homer  were 
seldom  out  of  my  hands.  The  study  of 
classical  literature  is  probably  on  the  de¬ 
cline  ;  but,  whatever  may  be  the  fate  of 
this  study  in  general,  it  is  certain  that,  as 
instruction  spreads  and  the  number  of 
readers  increases,  attention  will  be  more 
and  more  directed  to  the  poetry  of  Homer,  ^ 
not  indeed  as  part  of  a  classical  course, 
but  as  the  most  important  poetical  monu¬ 
ment  existing.  Even  within  the  last  ten 
years  two  fresh  translations  of  the  Iliad 
have  appeared  in  England  :  one  by  a  man 
of  great  ability  and  genuine  learning,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Newman  ;  the  other  by  Mr  Wright, 
the  conscientious  and  painstaking  trans¬ 
lator  of  Dante.  It  may  safely  be  asserted 
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that  neither  of  these  works  will  take  rank 
as  the  standard  translation  of  Homer  ;  that 
the  task  of  rendering  him  will  still  be  at¬ 
tempted  by  other  translators.  It  may  per¬ 
haps  be  possible  to  render  to  these  some 
service,  to  save  them  some  loss  of  labour, 
by  pointing  out  rocks  on  which  their  pre¬ 
decessors  have  split,  and  the  right  objects 
on  which  a  translator  of  Homer  should  fix 
his  attention. 

It  is  disputed  what  aim  a  translator 
should  propose  to  himself  in  dealing  with 
his  original.  Even  this  preliminary  is  not 
yet  settled.  On  one  side  it  is  said  that  the 
translation  ought  to  be  such  *  that  the 
reader  should,  if  possible,  forget  that  it  is  a 
translation  at  all,  and  be  lulled  into  the 
illusion  that  he  is  reading  an  original  work — 
something  original  ’  (if  the  translation  be 
English),  ‘  from  an  English  hand  ’.  The 
real  original  is  in  this  case,  it  is  said,  ‘  taken 
as  a  basis  on  which  to  rear  a  poem  that 
shall  affect  our  countrymen  as  the  original 
may  be  conceived  to  have  affected  its 
natural  hearers  ’.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr 
Newman,  who  states  the  foregoing  doctrine 
only  to  condemn  it,  declares  that  he  ‘  aims 
at  precisely  the  opposite  :  to  retain  every 
peculiarity  of  the  original,  so  far  as  he  is 
able,  with  the  greater  care  the  more  foreign  it 
may  happen  to  be  ’  ;  so  that  it  may  ‘  never 
be  forgotten  that  he  is  imitating,  and 
imitating  in  a  different  material  ’.  The 
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translator’s  ‘  first  duty  ’,  says  Mr  Newman 
‘is  a  historical  one,  to  be  faithful*.  Prob¬ 
ably  both  sides  would  agree  that  the  trans¬ 
lator’s  ‘  first  duty  is  to  be  faithful  ’  ;  but 
the  question  at  issue  between  them  is,  in 
what  faithfulness  consists. 

My  one  object  is  to  give  practical  advice 
to  a  translator  ;  and  I  shall  not  the  least 
concern  myself  with  theories  of  translation 
as  such.  But  I  advise  the  translator  not 
to  try  ‘  to  rear  on  the  basis  of  the  Iliad,  a 
poem  that  shall  affect  our  countrymen  as 
the  original  may  be  conceived  to  have 
affected  its  natural  hearers  ’ ;  and  for  this 
simple  reason,  that  we  cannot  possibly  tell 
how  the  Iliad  ‘  affected  its  natural  hearers  ’. 

i  * 

It  is  probably  meant  merely  that  he  should 
try  to  affect  Englishmen  powerfully,  as 
Homer  affected  Greeks  powerfully  ;  but 
this  direction  is  not  enough,  and  can  give 
no  real  guidance.  For  all  great  poets  affect 
their  hearers  powerfully,  but  the  effect  of 
one  poet  is  one  thing,  that  of  another  poet 
another  thing  :  it  is  our  translator’s  business 
to  reproduce  the  effect  of  Homer,  and  the 
most  powerful  emotion  of  the  unlearned 
English  reader  can  never  assure  him  whether 
he  has  reproduced  this,  or  whether  he  has 
produced  something  else.  So,  again,  he 
may  follow  Mr  Newman’s  directions,  he  may 
try  to  be  ‘  faithful  ’,  he  may  ‘  retain  every 
peculiarity  of  his  original  ’  ;  but  who  is  to 
assure  him,  who  is  to  assure  Mr  Newman 
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himself,  that,  when  he  has  done  this,  he 
has  done  that  for  which  Mr  Newman  en¬ 
joins  this  to  be  done,  ‘  adhered  closely  to 
Homer’s  manner  and  habit  of  thought  ’  ? 
Evidently  the  translator  needs  some  more 
practical  directions  than  these.  No  one  can 
tell  him  how  Homer  affected  the  Greeks  ; 
but  there  are  those  who  can  tell  him  how 
Homer  affects  them.  These  are  scholars  ; 
who  possess,  at  the  same  time  with  know¬ 
ledge  of  Greek,  adequate  poetical  taste  and 
feeling.  No  translation  will  seem  to  them 
of  much  worth  compared  with  the  original ; 
but  they  alone  can  say  whether  the  trans¬ 
lation  produces  more  or  less  the  same  effect 
upon  them  as  the  original.  They  are  the 
only  competent  tribunal  in  this  matter  : 
the  Greeks  are  dead  ;  the  unlearned  English¬ 
man  has  not  the  data  for  judging  ;  and  no 
man  can  safely  confide  in  his  own  single 
judgment  of  his  own  work.  Let  not  the 
translator,  then,  trust  to  his  notions  of  what 
the  ancient  Greeks  would  have  thought  of 
him  ;  he  will  lose  himself  in  the  vague. 
Let  him  not  trust  to  what  the  ordinary 
English  reader  thinks  of  him  ;  he  will  be 
taking  the  blind  for  his  guide.  Let  him  not 
trust  to  his  own  judgment  of  his  own  work  ; 
he  may  be  misled  by  individual  caprices. 
Let  him  ask  how  his  work  affects  those  who 
both  know  Greek  and  can  appreciate  poetry  ; 
whether  to  read  it  gives  the  Provost  of 
Eton,  or  Professor  Thompson  at  Cambridge, 
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or  Professor  Jowett  here  in  Oxford,  at  all 
the  same  feeling  which  to  read  the  original 
gives  them.  I  consider  that  when  Bentley 
said  of  Pope’s  translation,  ‘  It  was  a  pretty 
poem,  but  must  not  be  called  Homer  the 
work,  in  spite  of  all  its  power  and  attrac¬ 
tiveness,  was  judged. 

'Bs  av  6  (fipovcfios  opicrecev ,  ‘  as  the  judi¬ 
cious  would  determine  ’,  that  is  a  test  to 
which  everyone  professes  himself  willing 
to  submit  his  works.  Unhappily,  in  most 
cases,  no  two  persons  agree  as  to  who  ‘  the 
judicious  ’  are.  In  the  present  case,  the 
ambiguity  is  removed  :  I  suppose  the  trans¬ 
lator  at  one  with  me  as  to  the  tribunal  to 
which  alone  he  should  look  for  judgment  ; 
and  he  has  thus  obtained  a  practical  test  by 
which  to  estimate  the  real  success  of  his 
work.  How  is  he  to  proceed,  in  order  that 
his  work,  tried  by  this  test,  may  be  found 
most  successful  ? 

First  of  all,  there  are  certain  negative 
counsels  which  I  will  give  him.  Homer  has 
occupied  men’s  minds  so  much,  such  a 
literature  has  arisen  about  him,  that  every 
one  who  approaches  him  should  resolve 
strictly  to  limit  himself  to  that  which  may 
directly  serve  the  object  for  which  he  ap¬ 
proaches  him.  I  advise  the  translator  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  questions, 
whether  Homer  ever  existed  ;  whether  the 
poet  of  the  Iliad  be  one  or  many  ;  whether 
the  Iliad  be  one  poem  or  an  Achilleis  and  an 
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Iliad  stuck  together  ;  whether  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  Atonement  is  shadowed 
forth  in  the  Homeric  mythology  ;  whether 
the  Goddess  Latona  in  any  way  prefigures 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  so  on.  These  are 
questions  which  have  been  discussed  with 
learning,  with  ingenuity,  nay.  with  genius  ; 
but  they  have  two  inconveniences, — one 
general  for  all  who  approach  them,  one 
particular  for  the  translator.  The  general 
inconvenience  is  that  there  really  exist  no 
data  for  determining  them.  The  particular 
inconvenience  is  that  their  solution  by  the 
translator,  even  were  it  possible,  could  be 
of  no  benefit  to  his  translation. 

I  advise  him,  again,  not  to  trouble  himself 
with  constructing  a  special  vocabulary  for 
his  use  in  translation  ;  with  excluding  a 
certain  class  of  English  words,  and  with 
confining  himself  to  another  class,  in  obedi¬ 
ence  to  any  theory  about  the  peculiar 
qualities  of  Homer’s  style.  Mr  Newman 
says  that  ‘  the  entire  dialect  of  Homer  being 
essentially  archaic,  that  of  a  translator 
ought  to  be  as  much  Saxo-Norman  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  owe  as  little  as  possible  to  the 
elements  thrown  into  our  language  by  classi¬ 
cal  learning  ’.  Mr  Newman  is  unfortunate 
in  the  observance  of  his  own  theory  ;  for  I 
continually  find  in  his  translation  words  of 
Latin  origin,  which  seem  to  me  quite  alien 
to  the  simplicity  of  Homer, — ‘  responsive  ’, 
for  instance,  which  is  a  favourite  word  of 
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Mr  Newman,  to  represent  the  Homeric 
a/xet/^o/xeros : 

Great  Hector  of  the  motley  helm  thus  spake  to  her 
responsive. 

But  thus  responsively  to  him  spake  godlike 
Alexander. 

And  the  word  ‘  celestial  again,  in  the  grand 
address  of  Zeus  to  the  horses  of  Achilles, 

You,  who  are  born  celestial ,  from  Eld  and  Death 
exempted  ! 

seems  to  me  in  that  place  exactly  to  jar  upon 
the  feeling  as  too  bookish.  But,  apart  from 
the  question  of  Mr  Newman’s  fidelity  to 
his  own  theory,  such  a  theory  seems  to  me 
both  dangerous  for  a  translator  and  false 
in  itself.  Dangerous  for  a  translator  ;  be¬ 
cause,  wherever  one  finds  such  a  theory 
announced  (and  one  finds  it  pretty  often), 
it  is  generally  followed  by  an  explosion  of 
pedantry ;  and  pedantry  is  of  all  things  in  the 
world  the  most  un-Homeric.  False  in  itself  ; 
because,  in  fact,  we  owe  to  the  Latin  element 
in  our  language  most  of  that  very  rapidity 
and  clear  decisiveness  by  which  it  is  con¬ 
tradistinguished  from  the  German,  and  in 
sympathy  with  the  languages  of  Greece  and 
Rome  :  so  that  to  limit  an  English  trans¬ 
lator  of  Homer  to  words  of  Saxon  origin  is 
to  deprive  him  of  one  of  his  special  ad¬ 
vantages  for  translating  Homer.  In  Voss’s 
well-known  translation  of  Homer,  it  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  qualities  of  his  German  language 
itself,  something  heavy  and  trailing  both 
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in  the  structure  of  its  sentences  and  in;  the 
words  of  which  it  is  composed,  which  pre¬ 
vent  his  translation,  in  spite  of  the  hexa¬ 
meters,  in  spite  of  the  fidelity,  from  creating 
in  us  the  impression  created  by  the  Greek. 
Mr  Newman’s  prescription,  if  followed, 
would  just  strip  the  English  translator  of 
the  advantage  which  he  has  over  Voss. 

The  frame  of  mind  in  which  we  approach 
an  author  influences  our  correctness  of  ap¬ 
preciation  of  him  ;  and  Homer  should  be 
approached  by  a  translator  in  the  simplest 
frame  of  mind  possible.  Modern  sentiment 
tries  to  make  the  ancient  not  less  than  the 
modern  world  its  own  ;  but  against  modern 
sentiment  in  its  applications  to  Homer  the 
translator,  if  he  would  feel  Homer  truly 
— and  unless  he  feels  him  truly,  how  can 
he  render  him  truly  ?  —  cannot  be  too 
much  on  his  guard.  For  example  :  the 
writer  of  an  interesting  article  on  English 
translations  of  Homer,  in  the  last  number 
of  the  National  Review,  quotes,  I  see,  with 
admiration,  a  criticism  of  Mr  Ruskin  on  the 
use  of  the  epithet  c/>uo-t£oos,  ‘  life-giving  ’, 
in  that  beautiful  passage  in  the  third;book 
of  the  Iliad,  which  follows  Helen’s  mention 
of  her  brothers  Castor  and  Pollux  as  alive, 
though  they  were  in  truth  dead  : 

cos  </>aro*  roi’s  S’  ijSrj  /careyev  </>wc£oos  ala 

ev  AaKeSaifiovL  a vOl,  cfylXyj  ev  irarplSc  yalyj* 

*  Iliad ,  iii.  243. 
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‘  The  poet  ’,  says  Mr  Ruskin,  ‘  has  to  speak 
of  the  earth  in  sadness  ;  but  he  will  not  let 
that  sadness  affect  or  change  his  thought  of 
it.  iTo  :  though  Castor  and  Pollux  be  dead, 
yet  the  earth  is  our  mother  still, — fruitful, 
life-giving  \  This  is  a  just  specimen  of  that 
sort  of  application  of  modern  sentiment  to 
the  ancients,  against  which  a  student,  who 
wishes  to  feel  the  ancients  truly,  cannot  too 
resolutely  defend  himself.  It  reminds  one, 
as,  alas  !  so  much  of  Mr  Ruskin’s  writing 
reminds  one,  of  those  words  of  the  most 
delicate  of  living  critics  :  “  Comme  tout 

genre  de  composition  a  son  ecueil  particulier, 
celui  du  genre  romanesque ,  Rest  le  faux  ’. 
The  reader  may  feel  moved  as  he  reads  it  ; 
but  it  is  not  the  less  an  example  of  *  le  faux  ’ 
in  criticism  ;  it  is  false.  It  is  not  true,  as 
to  that  particular  passage,  that  Homer  called 
the  earth  <£txti£oos  because,  ‘  though  he  had 
to  speak  of  the  earth  in  sadness,  heTwould 
not  let  that  sadness  change  or  affect  his 
thought  of  it  ’,  but  consoled  himself  by  con¬ 
sidering  that  ‘  the  earth  is  our  mother  still, — 
fruitful,  life-giving  ’.  It  is  not  true,  as  a 
matter  of  general  criticism,  that  this  kind  of 
sentimentality,  eminently  modern,  inspires 
Homer  at  all.  ‘  From  Homer  and  Poly- 
gnotus  I  every  day  learn  more  clearly  ’, 
says  Goethe,  ‘  that  in  our  life  here  above 
ground  we  have,  properly  speaking,  to  enact 
Hell  '  *  : — if  the  student  must  absolutely 
*  Briefwechsel  zwischen  Schiller  und  Goethe,  vi.  230. 
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have  a  keynote  to  the  Iliad,  let  him  take 
this  of  Goethe,  and  see  what  he  can  do  with 
it  ;  it  will  not,  at  any  rate,  like  the  tender 
pantheism  of  Mr  Ruskin,  falsify  for  him  the 
whole  strain  of  Homer'. 

These  are  negative  counsels  ;  I  come  to 
the  positive.  When  I  say,  the  translator 
of  Homer  should  above  all  be  penetrated 
by  a  sense  of  four  qualities  of  his  author  ; — 
that  he  is  eminently  rapid  ;  that  he  is 
eminently  plain  and  direct,  both  in  the 
evolution  of  his  thought  and  in  the  expres- 
;  sion  of  it,  that  is,  both  in  his  syntax  and  in 
his  words  ;  that  he  is  eminently  plain  and 
direct  in  the  substance  of  his  thought,  that 
is,  in  his  matter  and  ideas  ;  and,  finally 
that  he  is  eminently  noble  I  probably 
’Seem  to  be  saying  what  is  too  general  to  be 
of  much  service  to  anybody.  Yet  it  is 
strictly  true  that,  for  want  of  duly  pene¬ 
trating  themselves  with  the  first-named 
quality  of  Homer,  his  rapidity,  Cowper 
and  Mr  Wright  have  failed  in  rendering 
him  ;  that,  for  want  of  duly  appreciating 
the  second-named  quality,  his  plainness 
and  directness  of  style  and  dictation,  Pope 
and  Mr  Sotheby  have  failed  in  rendering 
him  ;  that  for  want  of  appreciating  the 
third,  his  plainness  and  directness  of  ideas, 
Chapman  has  failed  in  rendering  him  ; 
while  for  want  of  appreciating  the  fourth, 
his  nobleness,  Mr  Newman,  who  has  clearly 
seen  some  of  the  faults  of  his  predecessors, 
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has  yet  failed  more  conspicuously  than  any 
of  them. 

Coleridge  says,  in  his  strange  language, 
speaking  of  the  union  of  the  human .  soul 
with  the  divine  essence,  that  this  takes  place 

Whene’er  the  mist,  which  stands  ’twixt  God  and 
thee, 

Defecates  to  a  pure  transparency  ; 

and  so,  too,  it  may  be  said  of  that  union 
of  the  translator  with  his  original,  which 
alone  can  produce  a  good  translation,  that 
it  takes  place  when  the  mist  which  stands 
between  them — the  mist  of  alien  modes  of 
thinking,  speaking,  and  feeling  on  the  trans¬ 
lator’s  part — ‘  defecates  to  a  pure  trans¬ 
parency  ’,  and  disappears.  But  between 
Cowper  and  Homer — (Mr  Wright  repeats  in 
the  main  Cowper’s  manner,  as  Mr  Sotheby 
repeats  Pope’s  manner,  and  neither  Mr 
Wright’s  translation  nor  Mr  Sotheby’s  has, 
I  must  be  forgiven  for  saying,  any  proper 
reason  for  existing) — between  Cowper  and 
Homer  there  is  interposed  the  mist  of 
Cowper’s  elaborate  Miltonic  manner,  en¬ 
tirely  alien  to  the  flowing  rapidity  of  Homer  ; 
between  Pope  and  Homer  there  is  inter¬ 
posed  the  mist  of  Pope’s  literary  artificial 
manner,  entirely  alien  to  the  plain  natural¬ 
ness  of  Homer’s  manner  ;  between  Chapman 
and  Homer  there  is  interposed  the  mist  of 
the  fancifulness  of  the  Elizabethan  age, 
entirely  alien  to  the  plain  directness  of 
Homer’s  thought  and  feeling  ;  while  be- 
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tween  Mr  Newman  and  Homer  is  interposed 
a  cloud  of  more  than  Egyptian  thickness, — 
namely,  a  manner,  in  Mr  Newman’s  version, 
eminently  ignoble,  while  Homer’s  manner 
is  eminently  noble. 

I  do  not  despair  of  making  all  these  pro¬ 
positions  clear  to  a  student  who  approaches 
Homer  with  a  free  mind.  First,  Homer  is 
eminently  rapid,  and  to  this  rapidity  the 
elaborate  movement  of  Miltonic  blank  verse 
is  alien.  The  reputation  of  Cowper,  that 
most  interesting  man  and  excellent  poet, 
does  not  depend  on  his  translation  of  Homer  ; 
and  in  his  preface  to  the  second  edition,  he 
himself  tells  us  that  he  felt, — he  had  too 
much  poetical  taste  not  to  feel, — on  re¬ 
turning  to  his  own  version  after  six  or  seven 
years,  ‘  more  dissatisfied  with  it  himself 
than  the  most  difficult  to  be  pleased  of  all 
his  judges  ’.  And  he  was  dissatisfied  with 
it  for  the  right  reason, — that  ‘  it  seemed  to 
him  deficient  in  the  grace  of  ease  ’.  Yet 
he  seems  to  have  originally  misconceived 
the  manner  of  Homer  so  much,  that  it  is 
no  wonder  he  rendered  him  amiss.  ‘  The 
similitude  of  Milton’s  manner  to  that  of 
Homer  is  such  ’,  he  says,  ‘  that  no  person 
familiar  with  both  can  read  either  without 
being  reminded  of  the  other  ;  and  it  is  in 
those  breaks  and  pauses  to  which  the 
numbers  of  the  English  poet  are  so  much 
indebted,  both  for  their  dignity  and  variety, 
that  he  chiefly  copies  the  Grecian  ’.  It 
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would  be  more  true  to  say  :  *  The  unlike¬ 
ness  of  Milton’s  manner  to  that  of  Homer 
is  such,  that  no  person  familiar  with  both 
can  read  either  without  being  struck  with 
his  difference  from  the  other  ;  and  it  is  in 
his  breaks  and  pauses  that  the  English  poet 
is  most  unlike  the  Grecian 

The  inversion  and  pregnant  conciseness 
of  Milton  or  Dante  are,  doubtless,  most  im¬ 
pressive  qualities  of  style  ;  but  they  are 
the  very  opposites  of  the  directness  and 
flowingness  of  Homer,  which  he  keeps  alike 
in  passages  of  the  simplest  narrative,  and 
in  those  of  the  deepest  emotion.  Not  only, 
for  example,  are  these  lines  of  Cowper  un- 
Homeric  : 

So  numerous  seemed  those  fires  the  banks  between 
Of  Xanthus,  blazing,  and  the  fleet  of  Greece 
In  prospect  all  of  Troy  ; 

where  the  position  of  the  word  ‘  blazing  ’ 
gives  an  entirely  un-Homeric  movement  to 
this  simple  passage,  describing  the  fires  of 
the  Trojan  camp  outside  of  Troy  ;  but  the 
following  lines,  in  that  very  highly-wrought 
passage  where  the  horse  of  Achilles  answers 
his  master’s  reproaches  for  having  left 
Patroclus  on  the  field  of  battle,  are  equally 
un-Homeric  : 

For  not  through  sloth  or  tardiness  on  us 
Aught  chargeable,  have  Ilium’s  sons  thine  arms 
Stript  from  Patroclus’  shoulders  ;  but  a  God 
Matchless  in  battle,  offspring  of  bright-haired 
Latona,  him  contending  in  the  van 
Slew,  for  the  glory  of  the  chief  of  Troy. 
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Here  even  the  first  inversion,  ‘  have  Ilium’s 
sons  thine  arms  Stript  from  Patroclus’ 
shoulders  gives  the  reader  a  sense  of  a 
movement  not  Homeric  ;  and  the  second 
inversion,  ■*  a  God  him  contending  in  the  van 
Slew  ’,  gives  this  sense  ten  times  stronger. 
Instead  of  moving  on  without  check,  as 
in  reading  the  original,  the  reader  twice 
finds  himself,  in  reading  the  translation, 
brought  up  and  checked.  Homer  moves 
with  the  same  simplicity  and  rapidity 
in  the  highly-wrought  as  in  the  simple 
passage. 

It  is  in  vain  that  Cowper  insists  on  his 
fidelity  :  ‘  my  chief  boast  is  that  I  have 

adhered  closely  to  my  original  ’  : — ‘  the 
matter  found  in  me,  whether  the  reader  like 
it  or  not,  is  found  also  in  Homer  ;  and  the 
matter  not  found  in  me,  how  much  soever 
the  reader  may  admire  it,  is  found  only  in 
Mr  Pope  ’.  To  suppose  that  it  is  fidelity  to 
an  original  to  give  its  matter,  unless  you  at 
the  same  time  give  its  manner  ;  or,  rather, 
to  suppose  that  you  can  really  give  its 
matter  at  all,  unless  you  can  give  its  man¬ 
ner,  is  just  the  mistake  of  our  pre-Raphaelite 
school  of  painters,  who  do  not  understand 
that  the  peculiar  effect  of  nature  resides  in 
the  whole  and  not  in  the  parts.  So  the 
peculiar  effect  of  a  poet  resides  in  his  manner 
and  movement,  not  in  his  words  taken  sep¬ 
arately.  It  is  well  known  how  conscien¬ 
tiously  literal  is  Cowper  in  his  translation 
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of  Homer.  It  is  well  known  how  extra¬ 
vagantly  free  is  Pope. 

So  let  it  be  ! 

Portents  and  prodigies  are  lost  on  me  ; 
that  is  Pope’s  rendering  of  the  words, 

H  avOe,  Tt  fxo t  Oavarov  fiavrevea  1 ;  ot’Se  tl 

o-e  xpr* 

Xanthus,  why  prophesiest  thou  my  death  to  me  ? 
thou  needest  not  at  all : 

yet,  on  the  whole,  Pope’s  translation  of  the 
Iliad  is  more  Homeric  than  Cowper’s,  for 
it  is  more  rapid. 

Pope’s  movement,  however,  though  rapid, 
is  not  of  the  same  kind  as  Homer’s  ;  and 
here  I  come  to  the  real  objection  to  rhyme 
in  a  translation  of  Homer.  It  is  commonly 
said  that  rhyme  is  to  be  abandoned  in  a 
translation  of  Homer,  because  ‘  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  rhyme  ’,  to  quote  Mr  Newman, 
‘  positively  forbid  faithfulness  ’  ;  because 
‘  a  just  translation  of  any  ancient  poet  in 
rhyme’,  to  quote  Cowper,  ‘is  impossible’. 
This,  however,  is  merely  an  accidental  ob¬ 
jection  to  rhyme.  If  this  were  all,  it  might 
be  supposed,  that  if  rhymes  were  more 
abundant  Homer  could  be  adequately  trans¬ 
lated  in  rhyme.  But  this  is  not  so  ;  there 
is  a  deeper,  a  substantial  objection  to  rhyme 
in  a  translation  of  Homer.  It  is,  that  rhyme 
inevitably  tends  to  pair  lines  which  in  the 
original  are  independent,  and  thus  the  move- 

*  Iliad,  xix.  420 
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ment  of  the  poem  is  changed.  In  these 
lines  of  Chapman,  for  instance,  from  Sar- 
pedon’s  speech  to  Glaucus,  in  the  twelfth 
book  of  the  Iliad  : 


O  friend,  if  keeping  back 

Would  keep  back  age  from  us,  and  death,  and  that 
we  might  not  wrack 

In  this  life’s  human  sea  at  all,  but  that  deferring 
now 

We  shunned  death  ever, — nor  would  I  i  alf  this 
vain  valor  show, 

Nor  glorify  a  folly  so,  to  wish  thee  to  advance  ; 

But  since  we  must  go,  though  not  here,  and  that 
besides  the  chance 

Proposed  now,  there  are  infinite  fates,  etc. 

Here  the  necessity  of  making  the  line, 

Nor  glorify  a  folly  so,  to  wish  thee  to  advance, 

rhyme  with  the  line  which  follows  it,  entirely 
changes  and  spoils  the  movement  of  the 
passage. 

OVT€  K€V  ai>TOS  kv\  7TpU)TOKTL  /JLOL yolpapr, 

ovre  K€  ere  crreXXotpa  pLa^r/v  e?  Kv8idveipav’  * 

Neither  would  I  myself  go  forth  to  fight  with  the 

foremost, 

Nor  would  I  urge  thee  on  to  enter  the  glorious 
battle, 

says  Homer  ;  there  he  stops,  and  begins  an 
opposed  movement  : 

vvv  8’ — epLTnjs  yap  Iv yjpes  ecf>e<TTa(TLV  OavdroiG — 

But — for  a  thousand  fates  of  death  stand  close  to 
us  always — 

This  line,  in  which  Homer  wishes  to  go  away 

*  Iliad ,  xii.  324. 
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with  the  most  marked  rapidity  from  the 
line  before,  Chapman  is  forced,  by  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  rhyming,  intimately  to  connect 
with  the  line  before. 

But  since  we  must  go,  though  not  here,  and  that 

besides  the  chance. 

The  moment  the  word  chance  strikes  our 
ear,  we  are  irresistibly  carried  back  to  ad¬ 
vance  and  to  the  whole  previous  line,  which, 
according  to  Homer’s  own  feeling,  we  ought 
to  have  left  behind  us  entirely,  and  to  be 
moving  farther  and  farther  away  from. 

Rhyme  certainly,  by  intensifying  an¬ 
tithesis,  can  intensify  separation,  and  this 
is  precisely  what  Pope  does  ;  but  this  bal¬ 
anced  rhetorical  antithesis,  though  very 
effective,  is  entirely  un-Homeric.  And  this 
is  what  I  mean  by  saying  that  Pope  fails  to 
render  Homer,  because  he  does  not  render 
his  plainness  and  directness  of  style  and 
diction.  Where  Homer  marks  separation 
by  moving  away,  Pope  marks  it  by  an¬ 
tithesis.  No  passage  could  show  this  better 
than  the  passage  I  have  just  quoted,  on 
which  I  will  pause  for  a  moment. 

Robert  Wood,  whose  Essay  on  the  Genius 
of  Homer  is  mentioned  by  Goethe  as  one  of 
the  books  which  fell  into  his  hands  when 
his  powers  were  first  developing  themselves, 
and  strongly  interested  him,  relates  of  this 
passage  a  striking  story.  He  says  that  in 
1762,  at  the  end  of  the  Seven  Years’  War, 
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being  then  Under-Secretary  of  State,  he  was 
directed  to  wait  upon  the  President  of  the 
Council,  Lord  Granville,  a  few  days  before 
he  died,  with  the  preliminary  articles  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris.  ‘  I  found  him  ’,  he  con¬ 
tinues,  ‘  so  languid,  that  I  proposed  post¬ 
poning  my  business  for  another  time  ;  but 
he  insisted  that  I  should  stay,  saying,  it 
could  not  prolong  his  life  to  neglect  his 
duty  ;  and  repeating  the  following  passage 
out  of  Sarpedon’s  speech,  he  dwelled  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  third  line,  which 
recalled  to  his  mind  the  distinguishing  part 
he  had  taken  in  public  affairs  : 

w  ttIttov,  el  pev  yap,  ttoA epov  rrepl  rovSe 
(frvyovre, 

alel  8rj  peWocpev  dyijpw  r  dOavaTO)  re 
e(TcrecrO\  ovre  Kev  a  vros  evl  tt  pioro  tcrt 
pa  l  p^v* 

ovre  Ke  ere  o-reWoipi  payrjv  Is  KvSidvetpav 
vvv  S’ — epTnjs  yap  Kiypes  eefreo-Tacriv  OavdroLO 
pvplai ,  as  ovk  ecTTL  cfivyelv  (dporov,  ouS’ 
VTraXvfia  t — 
topev. 

His  Lordship  repeated  the  last  word  several 
times  with  a  calm  and  determinate  resig¬ 
nation  ;  and,  after  a  serious  pause  of  some 
minutes,  he  desired  to  hear  the  Treaty  read, 
to  which  he  listened  with  great  attention, 

*  These  are  the  words  on  which  Lord  Granville 
‘  dwelled  with  particular  emphasis 
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and  recovered  spirits  enough  to  declare  the 
approbation  of  a  dying  statesman  (I  use  his 
own  words)  “  on  the  most  glorious  war, 
and  most  honourable  peace,  this  nation  ever 
saw  ”  *  t  • 

I  quote  this  story,  first,  because  it  is 
interesting  as  exhibiting  the  English  aristoc¬ 
racy  at  its  very  height  of  culture,  lofty  spirit, 
and  greatness,  towards  the  middle  of  the 
1 8  th  century.  I  quote  it,  secondly,  because 
it  seems  to  me  to  illustrate  Goethe’s  saying 
which  I  mentioned,  that  our  life,  in  Homer’s 
view  of  it,  represents  a  conflict  and  a  hell  ; 
and  it  brings  out,  too,  what  there  is  tonic 
and  fortifying  in  this  doctrine.  I  quote  it, 
lastly,  because  it  shows  that  the  passage  is 
just  one  of  those  in  translating  which  Pope 
will  be  at  his  best,  a  passage  of  strong 
emotion  and  oratorical  movement,  not  of 
simple  narrative  or  description. 

Pope  translates  the  passage  thus  : 

Could  all  our  care  elude  the  gloomy  grave 
Which  claims  no  less  the  fearful  than  the  brave, 

For  lust  of  fame  I  should  not  vainly  dare 
In  fighting  fields,  nor  urge  thy  soul  to  war  : 

But  since,  alas  !  ignoble  age  must  come, 

Disease,  and  death’s  inexorable  doom  ; 

The  life  which  others  pay,  let  us  bestow, 

And  give  to  fame  what  we  to  nature  owe. 

Nothing  could  better  exhibit  Pope’s  pro¬ 
digious  talent  ;  and  nothing,  too,  could  be 

f  Robert  Wood,  Essay  on  the  Original  Genius 
and  Writings  of  Homer,  London,  1 775>  P* 
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better  in  its  own  way.  But,  as  Bentley 
said,  ‘  You  must  not  call  it  Homer  \  One 
feels  that  Homer’s  thought  has  passed 
through  a  literary  and  rhetorical  crucible, 
and  come  out  highly  intellectualised  ;  come 
out  in  a  form  which  strongly  impresses  us, 
indeed,  but  which  no  longer  impresses  us 
in  the  same  way  as  when  it  was  uttered  by 
Homer.  The  antithesis  of  the  last  two 
lines — 

The  life  which  others  pay,  let  us  bestow, 

And  give  to  fame  what  we  to  nature  owe 

is  excellent,  and  is  just  suited  to  Pope’s 
heroic  couplet  ;  but  neither  the  antithesis 
itself,  nor  the  couplet  which  conveys  it, 
is  suited  to  the  feeling  or  to  the  movement 
of  the  Homeric  to/sev. 

A  literary  and  intellectualised  language 
is,  however,  in  its  own  way  well  suited  to 
grand  matters  ;  and  Pope,  with  a  language 
of  this  kind  and  his  own  admirable  talent, 
comes  off  well  enough  as  long  as  he  has 
passion,  or  oratory,  or  a  great  crisis  to  deal 
with.  Even  here,  as  I  have  been  pointing 
out,  he  does  not  render  Homer  ;  but  he  and 
his  style  are  in  themselves  strong.  It  is 
when  he  comes  to  level  passages,  passages 
of  narrative  or  description,  that  he  and  his 
style  are  sorely  tried,  and  prove  themselves 
weak.  A  perfectly  plain  direct  style  can 
of  course  convey  the  simplest  matter  as 
naturally  as  the  grandest  ;  indeed,  it  must 
be  harder  for  it,  one  would  say,  to  convey 
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a  grand  matter  worthily  and  nobly,  than  to 
convey  a  common  matter,  as  alone  such  a 
matter  should  be  conveyed,  plainly  and 
simply.  But  the  style  of  Rasselas  is  in¬ 
comparably  better  fitted  to  describe  a  sage 
philosophising  than  a  soldier  lighting  his 
camp-fire.  The  style  of  Pope  is  not  the 
style  of  Rasselas  ;  but  it  is  equally  a  literary 
style,  equally  unfitted  to  describe  a  simple 
matter  with  the  plain  naturalness  of  Homer. 

Everyone  knows  the  passage  at  the  end 
of  the  eighth  book  of  the  Iliad,  where  the 
fixes  of  the  Trojan  encampment  are  likened 
to  the  stars.  It  is  very  far  from  my  wish 
to  hold  Pope  up  to  ridicule,  so  I  shall  not 
quote  the  commencement  of  the  passage, 
which  in  the  original  is  of  great  and  cele¬ 
brated  beauty,  and  in  translating  which 
Pope  has  been  singularly  and  notoriously 
fortunate.  But  the  latter  part  of  the  pas¬ 
sage,  where  Homer  leaves  the  stars,  and 
comes  to  the  Trojan  fires,  treats  of  the  plain¬ 
est,  most  matter-of-fact  subject  possible, 
and  deals  with  this,  as  Homer  always  deals 
with  every  subject,  in  the  plainest  and 
most  straightforward  style.  ‘  So  many  in 
number,  between  the  ships  and  the  streams 
of  Xanthus,  shone  forth  in  front  of  Troy 
the  fires  kindled  by  the  Trojans.  There 
were  kindled  a  thousand  fires  in  the  plain  ; 
and  by  each  one  there  sat  fifty  men  in  the 
light  of  the  blazing  fire.  And  the  horses, 
munching  white  barley  and  rye,  and  stand- 
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ing  by  the  chariots,  waited  for  the  bright- 
throned  Morning  *  ’. 

In  Pope’s  translation,  this  plain  story 
becomes  the  following  : 

So  many  flames  before  proud  Ilion  blaze, 

And  brighten  glimmering  Xanthus  with  their  rays  ; 
The  long  reflections  of  the  distant  fires 
Gleam  on  the  walls,  and  tremble  on  the  spires. 

A  thousand  piles  the  dusky  horrors  gild, 

And  shoot  a  shady  lustre  o’er  the  field. 

Full  fifty  guards  each  flaming  pile  attend, 

Whose  umbered  arms,  by  fits,  thick  flashes  send  ; 
Loud  neigh  the  coursers  o’er  their  heaps  of  corn, 
And  ardent  warriors  wait  the  rising  morn. 

It  is  for  passages  of  this  sort,  which,  after 
all,  form  the  bulk  of  a  narrative  poem,  that 
Pope’s  style  is  so  bad.  In  elevated  pas¬ 
sages  he  is  powerful,  as  Homer  is  powerful, 
though  not  in  the  same  way  ;  but  in  plain 
narrative,  where  Homer  is  still  powerful  and 
delightful,  Pope,  by  the  inherent  fault  of 
his  style,  is  ineffective  and  out  of  taste. 
Wordsworth  says  somewhere,  that  wherever 
Virgil  seems  to  have  composed  f  with  his  eye 
on  the  object  ’,  Dryden  fails  to  render  him. 
Homer  invariably  composes  ‘  with  his  eye 
on  the  object  ’,  whether  the  object  be  a 
moral  or  a  material  one  :  Pope  composes 
with  his  eye  on  his  style,  into  which  he  trans¬ 
lates  his  object,  whatever  it  is.  That,  there¬ 
fore,  which  Homer  conveys  to  us  immedi¬ 
ately,  Pope  conveys  to  us  through  a  medium. 
He  aims  at  turning  Homer’s  sentiments 

*  Iliad ,  viii.  560. 
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pointedly  and  rhetorically  ;  at  investing 
Homer’s  description  with  ornament  and 
dignity.  A  sentiment  may  be  changed  by 
being  put  into  a  pointed  and  oratorical 
form,  yet  may  still  be  very  effective  in  that 
form  ;  but  a  description,  the  moment  it 
takes  its  eyes'’off^that  which  it  is  to  describe, 
and  begins  to  think  of  ornamenting  itself, 
is  worthless. 

Therefore,  I  ."say,  the  translator  of  Homer 
should  penetrate  himself  with  a  sense  of  the 
plainness  and  directness  of  Homer’s  style  ; 
of  the  sjjnplicity  with  which  Homer’s 
thought  is  evolved  and  expressed.  He  has 
Pope’s  fate  before  his  eyes,  to  show  him 
what  a  divorce  may  be  created  even  between 
the  most  gifted  translator  and  Homer  by  an 
artificial  evolution  of  thought  and  a  literary 
cast  of  style. 

Chapman’s  style  is  not  artificial  and 
literary  like  Pope’s  nor  his  movement  ela¬ 
borate  and  self-retarding  like  the  Miltonic 
movement  of  Cowper.  He  is  plain-spoken, 
fresh,  vigorous,  and,  to  a  certain  degree, 
rapid  ;  and  all  these  are  Homeric  qualities. 
I  cannot  say  that  I  think  the  movement  of 
his  fourteen-syllable  line,  which  has  been 
so  much  commended,  Homeric  ;  but  on 
this  point  I  shall  have  more  to  say  by  and 
by,  when  I  come  to  speak  of  Mr  Newman’s 
metrical  exploits.  But  it  is  not  distinctly 
anti-Homeric,  like  the  movement  of  Milton’s 
blank  verse  ;  and  it  has  a  rapidity  of  its 
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own.  Chapman’s  diction,  too,  is  generally 
good,  that  is,  appropriate  to  Homer  ;  above 
all,  the  syntactical  character  of  his  style  is 
appropriate.  With  these  merits,  what  pre¬ 
vents  his  translation  from  being  a  satis¬ 
factory  version  of  Homer  ?  Is  it  merely 
the  want  of  literal  faithfulness  to  his  original, 
imposed  upon  him,  it  is  said,  by  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  rhyme  ?  Has  this  celebrated 
version,  which  has  so  many  advantages, 
no  other  and  deeper  defect  than  that;? 
Its  author  is  a  poet,  and  a  poet,  too,  of  the 
Elizabethan  age  ;  the  golden  age  of  English 
literature  as  it  is  called,  and  on  the  whole 
truly  called  ;  for,  whatever  be  the  defects 
of  Elizabethan  literature  (and  they  are 
great),  we  have  no  development  of  our 
literature  to  compare  with  it  for  vigour 
and  richness.  This  age,  too,  showed  what 
it  could  do  in  translating,  by  producing  a 
master-piece,  its  version  of  the  Bible. 

Chapman’s  translation  has  often  been 
praised  as  eminently  Homeric.  Keats’s  fine 
sonnet  in  its  honour  everyone  knows  ;  but 
Keats  could  not  read  the  original,  and 
therefore  could  not  really  judge  the  trans¬ 
lation.  Coleridge,  in  praising  Chapman’s 
version,  says  at  the  same  time,  ‘  It  will 
give  you  small  idea  of  Homer’.  But  the 
grave  authority  of  Mr  Hallum  pronounces 
this  translation  to  be  ‘  often  exceedingly 
Homeric  ’  ;  and  its  latest  editor  boldly 
declares  that  by  what,  with  a  deplorable 
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style,  he  calls  ‘  his  own  innative  Homeric 
genius  ’,  Chapman  ‘  has  thoroughly  identi¬ 
fied  himself  with  Homer  *  ;  and  that  ‘  we 
pardon  him  even  for  his  digressions,  for 
they  are  such  as  we  feel  Homer  himself 
would  have  written  \ 

I  confess  that  I  can  never  read  twenty 
lines  of  Chapman’s  version  without  recurring 
to  Bentley’s  cry,  ‘  This  is  not  Homer  !  ’ 
and  that  from  a  deeper  cause  than  any  un¬ 
faithfulness  occasioned  by  the  fetters  of 
rhyme. 

I  said  that  there  were  four  things  which 
eminently  distinguished  Homer,  and  with  a 
sense  of  which  Homer’s  translator  should 
penetrate  himself  as  fully  as  possible.  One 
of  these  four  things  was,  the  plainness' and 
directness  of  Homer’s  ideas.  I  have  just 
been  speaking  of  the  plainness  and  direct¬ 
ness  of  his  style  ;  but  the  plainness  and 
directness  of  the  contents  of  his  style,  of  his 
ideas  themselves,  is  not  less  remarkable. 
But  as  eminently  as  Homer  is  plain,  so 
eminently  is  the  Elizabethan  literature  in 
general,  and  Chapman  in  particular,  fanciful. 
Steeped  in  humours  and  fantasticality  up 
to  its  very  lips,  the  Elizabethan  age,  newly 
arrived  at  the  free  use  of  the  human  faculties 
after  their  long  term  of  bondage,  and  de¬ 
lighting  to  exercise  them  freely,  suffers  from 
its  own  extravagance  in  this  first  exercise 
of  them,  can  hardly  bring  itself  to  see  an 
object  quietly  or  to  describe  it  temperately. 
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Happily,  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible, 
the  sacred  character  of  their  original  inspired 
the  translators  with  such  respect  that  they 
did  not  dare  to  give  the  rein  to  their  own 
fancies  in  dealing  with  it.  But,  in  dealing 
with  works  of  profane  literature,  in  dealing 
with  poetical  works  above  all,  which  highly 
stimulated  them,  one  may  say  that  the 
minds  of  the  Elizabethan  translators  were 
too  active  ;  that  they  could  not  forbear 
importing  so  much  of  their  own,  and  this 
of  a  most  peculiar  and  Elizabethan  char¬ 
acter,  into  their  original,  that  they  effaced 
the  character  of  the  original  itself. 

Take  merely  the  opening  pages  to  Chap¬ 
man’s  translation,  the  introductory  verses, 
and  the  dedications.  You  will  find  : 

An  Anagram  of  the  name  of  our  Dread  Prince, 

My  most  gracious  and  sacred  Maecenas, 

Henry,  Prince  of  Wales, 

Our  Sunn,  Heyr,  Peace,  Life, 

Henry,  son  of  James  the  First,  to  whom 
the  work  is  dedicated.  Then  comes  an 
address, 

To  the  sacred  Fountain  of  Princes, 

Sole  Empress  of  Beauty  and  Virtue,  Anne,  Queen 
Of  England,  etc. 

All  the  Middle  Age,  with  its  grotesqueness, 
its  conceits,  its  irrationality,  is  still  in  these 
opening  pages  ;  they  by  themselves  are 
sufficient  to  indicate  to  us  what  a  gulf 
divides  Chapman  from  the  ‘  clearest-souled  ’ 
of  poets,  from  Homer,  almost  as  great  a  gulf 
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as  that  which  divides  him  from  Voltaire. 
Pope  has  been  sneered  at  for  saying  that 
Chapman  writes  ‘  somewhat  as  one  might 
imagine  Homer  himself  to  have  written 
before  he  arrived  at  years  of  discretion  \ 
But  the  remark  is  excellent  :  Homer  ex¬ 
presses  himself  like  a  man  of  adult  reason, 
Chapman  like  a  man  whose  reason  has  not 
yet  cleared  itself.  For  instance,  if  Homer 
had  had  to  say  of  a  poet,  that  he  hoped  his 
merit  was  now  about  to  be  fully  established 
in  the  opinion  of  good  judges,  he  was  as 
incapable  of  saying  this  as  Chapman  says 
it, — ‘  Though  truth  in  her  very  nakedness 
sits  in  so  deep  a  pit,  that  from  Gades  to 
Aurora,  and  Ganges,  few  eyes  can  sound 
her,  I  hope  yet  those  few  here  will  so  dis¬ 
cover  and  confirm  that  the  date  being  out 
of  her  darkness  in  this  morning  of  our  poet, 
he  shall  now  gird  his  temples  with  the  sun  ’, 
— I  say,  Homer  was  as  incapable  of  saying 
this  in  that  manner,  as  Voltaire  himself 
would  have  been.  Homer,  indeed,  has 
actually  an  affinity  with  Voltaire  in  the  un¬ 
rivalled  clearness  and  straightforwardness 
of  his  thinking  ;  in  the  way  in  which  he 
keeps  to  one  thought  at  a  time,  and  puts 
that  thought  forth  in  its  complete  natural 
plainness,  instead  of  being  led  away  from 
it  by  some  fancy  striking  him  in  connection 
with  it,  and  being  beguiled  to  wander  off 
with  this  fancy  till  his  original  thought, 
in  its  natural  reality,  knows  him  no  more. 
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What  could  better  show  us  how  gifted  a 
race  was  this  Greek  race  ?  The  same 
member  of  it  has  not  only  the  power  of 
profoundly  touching  that  natural  heart  of 
humanity  which  it  is  Voltaire’s  weakness 
that  he  cannot  reach,  but  can  also  address 
the  understanding  with  all  Voltaire’s  ad¬ 
mirable  simplicity  and  rationality. 

My  limits  will  not  allow  me  to  do  more 
than  shortly  illustrate,  from  Chapman’s 
version  of  the  Iliad,  what  I  mean  when  I 
speak  of  this  vital  difference  between  Homer 
and  an  Elizabethan  poet  in  the  quality  of 
their  thought  ;  between  the  plain  simplicity 
of  the  thought  of  the  one,  and  the  curious 
complexity  of  the  thought  of  the  other. 
As  in  Pope’s  case,  I  carefully  abstain  from 
choosing  passages  for  the  express  purpose 
of  making  Chapman  appear  ridiculous  ; 
Chapman,  like  Pope,  merits  in  himself  all 
respect,  though  he  too,  like  Pope,  fails  to 
render  Homer. 

In  that  tonic  speech  of  Sarpedon,  of 
which  I  have  said  so  much,  Homer,  you  may 
remember,  has  : 

el  piev  yap,  TioXepov  Trepl  rovSe  t^vyovTe, 
a  lei  Si]  i xeXXoLfxev  dyr/pd)  t  dOavaru  re 
e<r<re<T0’ — 

if  indeed,  but  once  this  battle  avoided, 
We  were  for  ever  to  live  without  growing  old  and 
immortal — 

Chapman  cannot  be  satisfied  with  this,  but 
must  add  a  fancy  to  it  : 
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if  keeping  back 

Would  keep  back  age  from  us,  and  death,  and  that 
we  might  not  wrack 
In  this  life's  human  sea  at  all  ; 

and  so  on.  Again ;  in  another  passage 
which  I  have  beiore  quoted,  where  Zeus  says 
to  the  horses  of  Peleus, 

ri  crcfiML  86 [iev  ThjXfi  6lv6.ktl 
OvrjT <x> ;  vfieis  S’  icrrov  dyypco  t  dOavdro)  tc  * 

Why  gave  we  you  to  royal  Peleus,  to  a  mortal  ? 
but  ye  are  without  old  age,  and  immortal. 

Chapman  sophisticates  this  into  : 

Why  gave  we  you  t’  a  mortal  king,  when  im¬ 
mortality 

And  incapacity  of  age  so  dignifies  your  states  ? 

Again  ;  in  the  speech  of  Achilles  to  his 
horses,  where  Achilles,  according  to  Homer, 
says  simply  *  Take  heed  that  ye  bring  your 
master  safe  back  to  the  host  of  the  Danaans, 
in  some  other  sort  than  the  last  time,  when 
the  battle  is  ended  ’,  Chapman  sophisticates 
this  into  : 

When  with  blood ,  for  this  day’s  fast  observed,  re¬ 
venge  shall  yield 
Our  heart  satiety ,  bring  us  off. 

In  Hector’s  famous  speech,  again,  at  his 
parting  from  Andromache,  Homer  makes 
him  say  :  ‘Nor  does  my  own  heart  so  bid 
me  ’  (to  keep  safe  behind  the  walls),  ‘  since 
I  have  learned  to  be  staunch  always,  and  to 
fight  among  the  foremost  of  the  Trojans, 

*  Iliad ,  xvii.  443. 
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busy  on  behalf  of  my  father’s  great  glory, 
and  my  own*’.  In  Chapman’s  hands  this 
becomes  : 

The  spirit  I  first  did  breathe 

Did  never  teach  me  that ;  much  less,  since  the 
contempt  of  death 

Was  settled  in  me,  and  my  mind  knew  what  a 

worthy  was , 

Whose  office  is  to  lead  in  fight ,  and  give  no  danger 
pass 

Without  improvement.  In  this  fire  must  Hector’s 
trial  shine  : 

Here  must  his  country,  father ,  friends,  be  in  him 
made  divine. 

You  see  how  ingeniously  Homer’s  plain 
thought  is  tormented,  as  the  French  would 
say,  here.  Homer  goes  on  :  ‘For  well  I 
know  this  in  my  mind  and  in  my  heart, 
the  day  will  be,  when  sacred  Troy  shali 
perish  ’ — 


V  ^  f/  )  V  )  )\  /\  )/T\  t  / 

eorcrerat  rjfJLap)  or  av  ttot  oAcoA y  Lalos  tpr). 


Chapman  makes  this  : 

And  such  a  stormy  day  shall  come,  in  mind  and 
soul  I  know,  t 

When  sacred  Troy  shall  shed  her  towers,  for  tears 

of  overthrow. 

I  might  go  on  for  ever,  but  I  could  not  give 
you  a  better  illustration  than  this  last,  of 
what  I  mean  by  saying  that  the  Elizabethan 
poet  fails  to  render  Homer  because  he  can¬ 
not  forbear  to  interpose  a  play  of  thought 
between  his  object  and  its  expression. 
Chapman  translates  his  object  into  Eliza- 


*  Iliad,  vi.  444. 
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bethan,  as  Pope  translates  it  into  the 
Augustan  of  Queen  Anne  ;  both  convey  it 
to  us  through  a  medium.  Homer,  on  the 
other  hand,  sees  his  object  and  conveys  it 
to  us  immediately. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  this  perfect  plainness 
and  directness  of  Homer’s  style,  in  spite  of 
this  perfect  plainness  and  directness  of  his 
ideas,  he  is  eminently  noble  ;  he  works  as 
entirely  in  the  grand  style,  he  is  as  grandiose, 
as  Phidias,  or  Dante,  or  Michael  Angelo. 
This  is  what  makes  his  translators  despair. 
‘  To  give  relief  says  Cowper,  ‘  to  prosaic 
subjects  ’  (such  as  dressing,  eating,  drinking, 
harnessing,  travelling,  going  to  bed),  that 
is  to  treat  such  subjects  nobly,  in  the  grand 
style,  ‘  without  seeming  unreasonably  tumid, 
is  extremely  difficult  ’.  It  is  difficult,  but 
Homer  has  done  it.  Homer  is  precisely 
the  incomparable  poet  he  is,  because  he 
has  done  it.  His  translator  must  not  be 
tumid,  must  not  be  artificial,  must  not  be 
literary  ;  true  :  but  then  also  he  must  not 
be  commonplace,  must  not  be  ignoble.  1 
have  shown  you  how  translators  of  Homer 
fail  by  wanting  rapidity,  by  wanting  sim¬ 
plicity  of  style,  by  wanting  plainness  of 
thought  :  in  a  second  lecture  I  will  show 
you  how  a  translator  fails  by  wanting 
nobility. 
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I  must  repeat  what  I  said  in  beginning, 
that  the  translator  of  Homer  ought  steadily 
to  keep  in  mind  where  lies  the  real  test  of 
the  success  of  his  translation,  what  judges 
he  is  to  try  to  satisfy.  He  is  to  try  to 
satisfy  scholars,  because  scholars  alone  have 
the  means  of  really  judging  him;  A  scholar 
may  be  a  pedant,  it  is  true,  and  then  his 
judgment  will  be  worthless  ;  but  a  scholar 
may  also  have  poetical  feeling,  and  then  he 
can  judge  him  truly  ;  whereas  all  the  poeti¬ 
cal  feeling  in  the  world  will  not  enable  a 
man  who  is  not  a  scholar  to  judge  him  truly. 
For  the  translator  is  to  reproduce  Homer, 
and  the  scholar  alone  has  the  means  of 
knowing  that  Homer  who  is  to  be  repro¬ 
duced.  He  knows  him  but  imperfectly, 
for  he  is  separated  from  him  by  time,  race, 
and  language  ;  but  he  alone  knows  him 
at  all.  Yet  people  speak  as  if  there  were 
two  real  tribunals  in  this  matter, — the 
scholar’s  tribunal,  and  that  of  the  general 
public.  They  speak  as  if  -  the  scholar’s 
judgment  was  one  thing,  and  the  general 
public’s  judgment  another  ;  both  with 
their  shortcomings,  both  with  their  liability 
to  error  ;  but  both  to  be  regarded  by  the 
translator.  The  translator  who  makes 
verbal  literalness  his  chief  care  ‘  will  ’, 
says  a  writer  in  the  National  Review  whom 
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I  have  already  quoted,  ‘  be  appreciated  by 
the  scholar  accustomed  to  test  a  translation 
rigidly  by  comparison  with  the  original, 
to  look  perhaps  with  excessive  care  to  finish 
in  detail  rather  than  boldness  and  general 
effect,  and  find  pardon  even  for  a  version 
that  seems  bare  and  bold,  so  it  be  scholastic 
and  faithful  \  But,  if  the  scholar  in 
judging  a  translation  looks  to  detail  rather 
than  to  general  effect,  he  judges  it  pedanti¬ 
cally  and  ill.  The  appeal,  however,  lies 
not  from  the  pedantic  scholar  to  the  general 
public,  which  can  only  like  or  dislike  Chap¬ 
man’s  version,  or  Pope’s,  or  Mr  Newman’s, 
but  cannot  judge  them  ;  it  lies  from  the 
pedantic  scholar  to  the  scholar  who  is  not 
pedantic,  who  knows  that  Homer  is  Homer 
by  his  general  effect,  and  not  by  his  single 
words,  and  who  demands  but  one  thing  in 
a  translation, — that  it  shall,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  reproduce  for  him  the  general  effect 
of  Homer.  This,  then,  remains  the  one 
proper  aim  of  the  translator  :  to  reproduce 
on  the  intelligent  scholar,  as  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  the  general  effect  of  Homer.  Except 
so  far  as  he  reproduces  this,  he  loses  his 
labour,  even  though  he  may  make  a  spirited 
Iliad  of  his  own,  like  Pope,  or  translate 
Homer’s  Iliad  word  for  word,  like  Mr  New¬ 
man.  If  his  proper  aim  were  to  stimulate 
in  any  manner  possible  the  general  public, 
he  might  be  right  in  following  Pope’s  ex¬ 
ample  ;  if  his  proper  aim  were  to  help 
c 
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schoolboys  to  construe  Homer,  he  might 
be  right  in  following  Mr  Newman’s.  But 
it  is  not  :  his  proper  aim  is,  I  repeat  it  yet 
once  more,  to  reproduce  on  the  intelligent 
scholar,  as  nearly  as  he  can,  the  general 
effect  of  Homer. 

When,  therefore,  Cowper  says,  ‘  My  chief 
boast  is  that  I  have  adhered  closely  to  my 
original  ’  ;  when  Mr  Newman  says,  ‘  My 
aim  is  to  retain  every  peculiarity  of  the 
original,  to  be  faithful,  exactly  as  is  the 
case  with  the  draughtsman  of  the  Elgin 
marbles  ’  ;  their  real  judge  only  replies  : 
‘  It  may  be  so  :  reproduce  then  upon  us, 
reproduce  the  effect  of  Homer,  as  a  good 
copy  reproduces  the  effect  of  the  Elgin 
marbles  ’ . 

When,  again,  Mr  Newman  tells  us  that 
‘  by  an  exhaustive  process  of  argument  and 
experiment  ’  he  has  found  a  metre  which 
is  at  once  the  metre  of  ‘  the  modern  Greek 
epic  ’,  and  a  metre  ‘  like  in  moral  genius  ’ 
to  Homer’s  metre,  his  judge  has  still  but 
the  same  answer  for  him  :  ‘It  may  be  so  : 
reproduce  then  on  our  ear  something  of  the 
effect  produced  by  the  movement  of  Homer  ’. 

But  what  is  the  general  effect  which 
Homer  produces  on  Mr  Newman  himself  ? 
because,  when  we  know  this,  we  shall  know 
whether  he  and  his  judges  are  agreed  at 
the  outset,  whether  we  may  expect  him, 
if  he  can  reproduce  the  effect  he  feels,  if 
his  hand  does  not  betray  him  in  the  execu- 
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tion,  to  satisfy  his  judges  and  to  succeed. 
If,  however,  Mr  Newman’s  impression  from 
Homer  is  something  quite  different  from 
that  of  his  judges,  then  it  can  hardly  be 
expected  that  any  amount  of  labour  or 
talent  will  enable  him  to  reproduce  for  them 
their  Homer. 

Mr  Newman  does  not  leave  us  in  doubt 
as  to  the  general  effect  which  Homer  makes 
upon  him.  As  I  have  told  you  what  is  the 
general  effect  which  Homer  makes  upon 
me, — that  of  a  most  rapidly  moving  poet, 
that  of  a  poet  most  plain  and  direct  in  his 
style,  that  of  a  poet  most  plain  and  direct 
in  his  ideas,  that  of  a  poet  eminently  noble, — 
so  Mr  Newman  tells  us  his  general  impression 
of  Homer.  ‘  Homer’s  style  ’,  he  says,  ‘  is 
direct,  popular,  forcible,  quaint,  flowing, 
garrulous  ’.  Again  :  ‘  Homer  rises  and 

sinks  with  his  subject,  is  prosaic  when  it 
is  tame,  is  low  when  it  is  mean  ’. 

I  lay  my  finger  on  four  words  in  these 
two  sentences  of  Mr  Newman,  and  I  say 
that  the  man  who  could  apply  those  words 
to  Homer  can  never  render  Homer  truly. 
The  four  words  are  these  :  quaint,  garrulous, 
prosaic,  low.  Search  the  English  language 
for  a  word  which  does  not  apply  to  Homer, 
and  you  could  not  fix  on  a  better  than 
quaint,  unless  perhaps  you  fixed  on  one 
of  the  other  three. 

Again  ;  *  to  translate  Homer  suitably  ’, 

says  Mr  Newman,  ‘  we  need  a  diction  sufh- 
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ciently  antiquated  to  obtain  pardon  of  the 
reader  for  its  frequent  homeliness  \  ‘I 
am  concerned  he  says  again,  ‘  with  the 
artistic  problem  of  attaining  a  plausible 
aspect  of  moderate  antiquity,  while  re¬ 
maining  easily  intelligible  \  And  again,  he 
speaks  of  ‘  the  more  antiquated  style  suited 
to  this  subject  Quaint  !  antiquated  ! — 
but  to  whom.  ?  Sir  Thomas  Browne  is 
quaint,  and  the  diction  of  Chaucer  is  anti¬ 
quated  :  does  Mr  Newman  suppose  that 
Homer  seemed  quaint  to  Sophocles,  when 
he  read  him,  as  Sir  Thomas  Browne  seems 
quaint  to  us,  when  we  read  him  ?  or  that 
Homer’s  diction  seemedfantiquated  to  Soph¬ 
ocles,  as  Chaucer’s  diction  seems  anti- 
quatedj’to  us  ?  But  we  cannot  really  know, 
I  confess,  how  Homer  seemed  to  Sophocles  : 
well  then,  to  those  who  can  tell  us  how  he 
seems  to  them,  to  the  living  scholar,  to  our 
only  present  witness  on  this  matter, — does 
Homer  make  on  the  Provost  of  Eton,  when 
he  reads  him,  the  impression  of  a  poet 
quaint  and  antiquated  ?  does  he  make  this 
impression  on  Professor  Thompson  or  Pro¬ 
fessor  Jowett.  When  Shakspeare  says, 
‘  The  princes  orgulous  ’,  meaning  *  the  proud 
princes’,  we  say,  ‘This  is|  antiquated  ’  ; 
when  he  says  of  the  Trojan' gates,  that  they 

With  massy  staples 
And  corresponsive  and  fulfilling  bolts 
Sperr  up  the  sons  of  Troy, 

we  say,  ‘  This  is  both  quaint  and  ’  anti- 
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quated  \  But  does  Homer  ever  compose 
in  a  language  which  produces  on  the  scholar 
at  all  the  same  impression  as  this  language 
which  I  have  quoted  from  Shakspeare  ? 
Never  "once.  Shakspeare  is  quaint  and  anti¬ 
quated  in  the  lines  which  I  have  just  quoted  ; 
but  Shakspeare — need  I  say  it  ? — can  com¬ 
pose,  when  he  likes,  when  he  is  at  his  best, 
in  a  language  perfectly  simple,  perfectly 
intelligible  ;  in  a  language  which,  in  spite 
of  the  two  centuries  and  a  half  which  part 
its  author  from  us,  stops  us  or  surprises  us 
as  little  as  the  language  of  a  contemporary. 
And  Homer  has  not  Shakspeare’s  variations  : 
Homer  always  composes  as  Shakspeare 
composes  at  his  best ;  Homer  is  always 
simple  and  intelligible,  as  Shakspeare  is 
often  ;  Homer  is  never  quaint  and  anti¬ 
quated,  as  Shakspeare  is  sometimes. 

When  Mr  Newman  says  that  Homer  is 
garrulous,  he  seems,  perhaps,  to  depart  less 
widely  from  the  common  opinion  than  when 
he  calls  him  quaint  ;  for  is  there  not  Horace’s 
authority  for  asserting  that  ‘  the  good 
Homer  sometimes  nods  ’,  bonus  dormitat 
Homerus  ?  and  a  great  many  people  have 
come,  from  the  currency  of  this  well-known 
criticism,  to  represent  Homer  to  themselves 
as  a  diffuse  old  man,  with  the  full-stocked 
mind,  but  also  with  the  occasional  slips  and 
weaknesses  of  old  age.  Horace  has  said 
better  things  than  his  ‘  bonus  dormitat 
Homerus  ’  ;  but  he  never  meant  by  this, 
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as  I  need  not  remind  anyone  who  knows 
the  passage,  that  Homer  was  garrulous,  or 
any  tiling  of  the  kind.  Instead,  however, 
of  either  discussing  what  Horace  meant,  or 
discussing  Homer’s  garrulity  as  a  general 
question,  I  prefer  to  bring  to  my  mind  some 
style  which  is  garrulous,  and  to  ask  myself, 
to  ask  you,  whether  anything  at  all  of  the 
impression  made  by  that  style  is  ever  made 
by  the  style  of  Homer.  The  mediaeval  ro¬ 
mancers,  for  instance,  are  garrulous  ;  the 
following,  to  take  out  of  a  thousand  in¬ 
stances  the  first  which  comes  to  hand,  is 
in  a  garrulous  manner.  It  is  from  the 
romance  of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion. 

Of  my  tale  be  not  a-wondered  ! 

The  French  says  he  slew  an  hundred 
(Whereof  is  made  this  English  saw) 

Or  he  rested  him  any  thraw. 

Him  followed  many  an  English  knight 
That  eagerly  holp  him  for  to  fight 

and  so  on.  Now  the  manner  of  that  com¬ 
position  I  call  garrulous  ;  everyone  will 
feel  it  to  be  garrulous  ;  everyone  will  under¬ 
stand  what  is  meant  when  it  is  called  gar¬ 
rulous.  Then  I  ask  the  scholar, — does 
Homer’s  manner  ever  make  upon  you,  I 
do  not  say,  the  same  impression  of  its 
garrulity  as  that  passage,  but  does  it  make, 
ever  for  one  moment,  an  impression  in  the 
slightest  way  resembling,  in  the  remotest 
degree  akin  to,  the  impression  made  by 
that  passage  of  the  mediaeval  poet  ?  I  have 
no  fear  of  the  answer. 
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I  follow  the  same  method  with  Mr  New¬ 
man’s  two  other  epithets,  prosaic  and  low. 
‘  Homer  rises  and  sinks  with  his  subject 
says  Mr  Newman  ;  ‘  is  prosaic  when  it  is 
tame,  is  low  when  it  is  mean  First  I  say, 
Homer  is  never,  in  any  sense,  to  be  with 
truth  called  prosaic  ;  he  is  never  to  be 
called  low.  He  does  not  rise  and  sink  with 
his  subject  ;  on  the  contrary,  his  manner 
invests  his  subject,  whatever  his  subject 
be,  with  nobleness.  Then  I  look  for  an 
author  of  whom  it  may  with  truth  be  said, 
that  he  ‘  rises  and  sinks  with  his  subject, 
is  prosaic  when  it  is  tame,  is  low  when  it  is 
mean  Defoe  is  eminently  such  an  author  ; 
of  Defoe’s  manner  it  may  with  perfect  pre¬ 
cision  be  said,  that  it  follows  his  matter  ; 
his  lifelike  composition  takes  its  character 
from  the  facts  which  it  conveys,  not  from 
the  nobleness  of  the  composer.  In  Moll 
Flanders  and  Colonel  Jack ,  Defoe  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  prosaic  when  his  subject  is  tame, 
low  when  his  subject  is  mean.  Does 
Homer’s  manner  in  the  Iliad ,  I  ask  the 
scholar,  ever  make  upon  him  an  impression 
at  all  like  the  impression  made  by  Defoe’s 
manner  in  Moll  Flanders  and  Colonel  Jack  ? 
Does  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  leave  him  with 
an  impression  of  nobleness,  even  when  it 
deals  with  Thersites  or  with  Irus  ? 

Well  then,  Homer  is  neither  quaint,  nor 
garrulous,  nor  prosaic,  nor  mean  :  and  Mr 
Newman,  in  seeing  him  so,  sees  him  differ- 
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ently  from  those  who  are  to  judge  Mr  New¬ 
man’s  rendering  of  him.  By  pointing  out 
how  a  wrong  conception  of  Homer  affects 
Mr  Newman’s  translation,  I  hope  to  place 
in  still  clearer  light  those  four  cardinal 
truths  which  I  pronounce  essential  for  him 
who  would  have  a  right  conception  of 
Homer  :  that  Homer  is  rapid,  that  he  is 
plain  and  direct  in  word  and  style,  that  he 
is  plain  and  direct  in  his  ideas,  and  that  he 
is  noble. 

Mr  Newman  says  that  in  fixing  on  a  style 
for  suitably  rendering  Homer,  as  he  con¬ 
ceives  him,  he  ‘  alights  on  the  delicate  line 
which  separates  the  quaint  from  the  gro¬ 
tesque  ’.  ‘I  ought  to  be  quaint  ’,  he  says, 
‘  I  ought  not  to  be  grotesque  ’.  This  is  a 
most  unfortunate  sentence.  Mr  Newman 
is  grotesque,  which  he  himself  says  he 
ought  not  to  be  ;  and  he  ought  not  to  be 
quaint,  which  he  himself  says  he  ought  to 
be. 

‘  No  two  persons  will  agree  ’,  says  Mr 
Newman,  ‘  as  to  where  the  quaint  ends 
and  the  grotesque  begins  ’  ;  and  perhaps 
this  is  true.  But,  in  order  to  avoid  all  am¬ 
biguity  in  the  use  of  the  two  words,  it  is 
enough  to  say,  that  most  persons  would 
call  an  expression  which  produced  on  them 
a  very  strong  sense  of  its  incongruity,  and 
which  violently  surprised  them,  grotesque  ; 
and  an  expression,  which  produced  on  them 
a  slighter  sense  of  its  incongruity,  and  which 
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more  gently  surprised  them,  quaint.  Using 
the  two  words  in  this  manner,  I  say,  that 
when  Mr  Newman  translates  Helen’s  words 
to  Hector  in  the  sixth  book, 

Aa ep  queio,  kvvos  KaKO/xrj-^dvov,  OKpvoecrcr-qs *, 

O,  brother  thou  of  me,  who  am  a  mischief-working 
vixen, 

A  numbing  horror, 

he  is  grotesque  ;  that  is,  he  expresses  him¬ 
self  in  a  manner  which  produces  on  us  a 
very  strong  sense  of  its  incongruity,  and 
which  violently  surprises  us.  I  say,  again, 
that  when  Mr  Newman  translates  the  com¬ 
mon  line, 

8’  ry/x€t/?€T5  eVetra  peyas  KopvO atoAos 
"E  KTto/3, 

Great  Hector  of  the  motley  helm  then  spake  to  her 
responsive, 

or  the  common  expression,  ivKvrjpuSes 
*  dapper-greaved  Achaians  ’,  he  is  quaint  ; 
that  is,  he  expresses  himself  in  a  manner 
which  produces  on  us  a  slighter  sense  of 
incongruity,  and  which  more  gently  sur¬ 
prises  us.  But  violent  and  gentle  surprise 
are  alike  far  from  the  scholar’s  spirit  when 
he  reads  in  Homer  nvvbs  KaKop^avov,  or 
KopvOaioXos  "Ektco/d,  or,  kvKvIj puSes  ’A^dioA 
These  expressions  no  more  seem  odd  to 
him  than  the  simplest  expressions  in  Eng¬ 
lish.  He  is  not  more  checked  by  any  feeling 

*  Iliad ,  vi.  344. 
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of  strangeness,  strong  or  weak,  when  he 
reads  them,  than  when  he  reads  in  an 
English  book  *  the  painted  savage  ’,  or, 
*  the  phlegmatic  Dutchman  \  Mr  New¬ 
man’s  renderings  of  them  must,  therefore, 
be  wrong  expressions  in  a  translation  of 
Homer,  because  they  excite  in  the  scholar, 
their  only  competent  judge,  a  feeling  quite 
alien  to  that  excited  in  him  by  what  they 
profess  to  render. 

Mr  Newman,  by  expressions  of  this  kind, 
is  false  to  his  original  in  two  ways.  He  is 
false  to  him  inasmuch  as  he  is  ignoble  ;  for 
a  noble  air,  and  a  grotesque  air,  the  air  of 
the  address, 

Aa ep  ifxelo ,  kvvos  KaKO/o^yai/oi;,  oKpvoecrcrrjs, 

and  the  air  of  the  address, 

O,  brother  thou  of  me,  who  am  a  mischief- working 
vixen, 

A  numbing  horror, 

are  just  contrary  the  one  to  the  other  : 
and  he  is  false  to  him  inasmuch  as  he  is 
odd  ;  for  an  odd  diction  like  Mr  Newman’s, 
and  a  perfectly  plain  natural  diction  like 
Homer’s, — ‘  dapper-greaved  Achaians  ’  and 
evKvruxcSes  ’Ayat ol  ,  —  are  also  just  con¬ 
trary  the  one  to  the  other.  Where,  indeed, 
Mr  Newman  got  his  diction,  with  whom  he 
can  have  lived,  what  can  be  his  test  of  anti¬ 
quity  and  rarity  for  words,  are  questions 
which  I  ask  myself  with  bewilderment.  He 
has  prefixed  to  his  translation  a  list  of  what 
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he  calls  ‘  the  more  antiquated  or  rarer 
words  ’  which  he  has  used.  In  this  list 
appear,  on  the  one  hand,  such  words  as 
doughty,  grisly ,  lusty ,  noisome,  ravin,  which 
are  familiar,  one  would  think,  to  all  the 
world  ;  on  the  other  hand  such  words  as 
bragly,  meaning,  Mr  Newman  tells  us, 
‘  proudly  fine  ’  ;  bulkin,  ‘  a  calf  ’  ;  plump, 
a  ‘  mass  ’  ;  and  so  on.  ‘I  am  concerned  ’, 
says  Mr  Newman,  ‘  with  the  artistic  prob¬ 
lem  of  attaining  a  plausible  aspect  of 
moderate  antiquity,  while  remaining  easily 
intelligible  ’.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  lusty 
is  not  antiquated  :  and  that  bragly  is  not  a 
word  readily  understood.  That  this  word, 
indeed,  and  bulkin,  may  have  ‘  a  plausible 
aspect  of  moderate  antiquity  ’,  I  admit  ; 
but  that  they  are  *  easily  intelligible  ’,  I 
deny. 

Mr  Newman’s  syntax  has,  I  say  it  with 
pleasure,  a  much  more  Homeric  cast  than 
his  vocabulary  ;  his  syntax,  the  mode  in 
which  his  thought  is  evolved,  although  not 
the  actual  words  in  which  it  is  expressed, 
seems  to  me  right  in  its  general  character, 
and  the  best  feature  of  his  version.  It  is 
not  artificial  or  rhetorical  like  Cowper’s 
syntax  or  Pope’s  :  it  is  simple,  direct,  and 
natural,  and  so  far  it  is  like  Homer’s.  It 
fails,  however,  just  where,  from  the  inherent 
fault  of  Mr  Newman’s  conception  of  Homer, 
one  might  expect  it  to  fail, — it  fails  in  noble¬ 
ness.  It  presents  the  thought  in  a  way 
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which  is  something  more  than  unconstrained, 
— over-familiar  ;  something  more  than  easy, 
— free  and  easy.  In  this  respect  it  is  like 
the  movement  of  Mr  Newman’s  version, 
like  his  rhythm,  for  this,  too,  fails,  in  spite 
of  some  qualities,  by  not  being  noble  enough  ; 
this,  while  it  avoids  the  faults  of  being  slow 
and  elaborate,  falls  into  a  fault  in  the  op¬ 
posite  direction,  and  is  slip-shod.  Homer 
presents  his  thought  naturally  ;  but  when 
Mr  Newman  has, 

A  thousand  fires  along  the  plain,  I  say,  that  night 
were  burning, 

he  presents  his  thought  familiarly  ;  in  a 
style  which  may  be  the  genuine  style  of 
ballad-poetry,  but  which  is  not  the  style 
of  Homer.  Homer  moves  freely ;  but 
when  Mr  Newman  has, 

Infatuate  !  O  that  thou  wert  lord  to  some  other 
army  *, 

he  gives  himself  too  much  freedom  ;  he 
.  leaves  us  too  much  to  do  for  his  rhythm 
ourselves,  instead  of  giving  to  us  a  rhythm 

*  From  the  reproachful  answer  of  Ulysses  to 
Agamemnon,  who  had  proposed  an  abandonment 
of  their  expedition.  This  is  one  of  the  ‘  tonic  ’ 
passages  of  the  Iliad ,  so  I  quote  it  : 

Ah,  unworthy  king,  some  other  inglorious  army 

Should’st  thou  command,  not  rule  over  us,  whose 
portion  for  ever 

Zeus  hath  made  it,  from  youth  right  up  to  age,  to  be 
winding 

Skeins  of  grievous  wars,  till  every  soul  of  us  perish. 

Iliad,  xiv.  84. 
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like  Homer’s,  easy  indeed,  but  mastering 
our  ear  with  a  fulness  of  power  which  is 
irresistible. 

I  said  that  a  certain  style  might  be  the 
genuine  style  of  ballad-poetry,  but  yet  not 
the  style  of  Homer.  The  analogy  of  the 
ballad  is  ever  present  to  Mr  Newman’s 
thoughts  in  considering  Homer  ;  and  per¬ 
haps  nothing  has  more  caused  his  faults 
than  this  analogy, — this  popular,  but,  it  is 
time  to  say,  this  erroneous  analogy.  ‘  The 
moral  qualities  of  Homer’s  style  ’,  says  Mr 
Newman,  ‘  being  like  to  those  of  the  English 
ballad,  we  need  a  metre  of  the  same  genius. 
Only  those  metres,  which  by  the  very  pos¬ 
session  of  these  qualities  are  liable  to  de¬ 
generate  into  doggerel,  are  suitable  to 
reproduce  the  ancient  epic  ’.  *  The  style  of 

Homer  ’,  he  says,  in  a  passage  which  I  have 
before  quoted,  ‘  is  direct,  popular,  forcible, 
quaint,  flowing,  garrulous  :  in  all  these  re¬ 
spects  it  is  similar  to  the  old  English  ballad  ’. 
Mr  Newman,  I  need  not  say,  is  by  no  means 
alone  in  this  opinion.  ‘  The  most  really 
and  truly  Homeric  of  all  the  creations  of 
the  English  muse  is  ’,  says  Mr  Newman’s 
critic  in  the  National  Review,  ‘  the  ballad- 
poetry  of  ancient  times  ;  and  the  associa¬ 
tion  between  metre  and  subject  is  one  that 
it  would  be  true  wisdom  to  preserve  ’.  ‘  It 

is  confessed  ’,  says  Chapman’s  last  editor, 
Mr  Hooper,  ‘  that  the  fourteen-syllable 
verse  ’  (that  is,  a  ballad-verse)  ‘  is  peculiarly 
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fitting  for  Homeric  translation  \  And  the 
editor  of  Dr  Maginn’s  clever  and  popular 
Homeric  Ballads  assumes  it  as  one  of  his 
author’s  greatest  and  most  undisputable 
merits,  that  he  was  ‘  the  first  who  consciously- 
realised  to  himself  the  truth  that  Greek 
ballads  can  be  really  represented  in  English 
only  by  a  similar  measure  \ 

This  proposition  that  Homer’s  poetry  is 
ballad-poetry ,  analogous  to  the  well-known 
ballad-poetry  of  the  English  and  other 
nations,  has  a  certain  small  portion  of  truth 
in  it,  and  at  one  time  probably  served  a 
useful  purpose,  when  it  was  employed  to 
discredit  the  artificial  and  literary  manner 
in  which  Pope  and  his  school  rendered 
Homer.  But  it  has  been  so  extravagantly 
over-used,  the  mistake  which  it  was  useful 
in  combating  has  so  entirely  lost  the  public 
favour,  that  it  is  now  much  more  important 
to  insist  on  the  large  part  of  error  contained 
in  it,  than  to  extol  its  small  part  of  truth. 
It  is  time  to  say  plainly  that,  whatever  the 
admirers  of  our  old  ballads  may  think,  the 
supreme  form  of  epic  poetry,  the  genuine 
Homeric  mould,  is  not  the  form  of  the 
Ballad  of  Lord  Bateman.  I  have  myself 
shown  the  broad  difference  between  Milton’s 
manner  and  Homer’s  ;  but,  after  a  course 
of  Mr  Newman  and  Dr  Maginn,  I  turn 
round  in  desperation  upon  them  and  upon 
the  balladists  who  have  misled  them,  and 
I  exclaim  :  ‘  Compared  with  you,  Milton 
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is  Homer’s  double  ;  there  is,  whatever  you 
may  think,  ten  thousand  times  more  of  the 
real  strain  of  Homer  in 

Blind  Thamyris,  and  blind  Maeonides, 

And  Tiresias,  and  Phineus,  prophets  old, 

than  in 

Now  Christ  thee  save,  thou  proud  porter, 

Now  Christ  thee  save  and  see  *, 

or  in 

While  the  tinker  did  dine,  he  had  plenty  of  wine  f. 

For  Homer  is  not  only  rapid  in  movement, 
simple  in  style,  plain  in  language,  natural 
in  thought  ;  he  is  also,  and  above  all,  noble. 
I  have  advised  the  translator  not  to  go  into 
the  vexed  question  of  Homer’s  identity. 
Yet  I  will  just  remind  him  that  the  grand 
argument — or  rather,  not  argument,  for 
the  matter  affords  no  data  for  arguing,  but 
the  grand  source  from  which  conviction, 
as  we  read  the  Iliad ,  keeps  pressing  in  upon 
us,  that  there  is  one  poet  of  the  Iliad,  one 
Homer — is  precisely  this  nobleness  of  the 
poet,  this  grand  manner  ;  we  feel  that  the 
analogy  drawn  from  other  joint  composi¬ 
tions  does  not  hold  good  here,  because  those 
works  do  not  bear,  like  the  Iliad,  the  magic 
stamp  of  a  master  ;  and  the  moment  you 
have  anything  less  than  a  masterwork,  the 
co-operation  or  consolidation  of  several  poets 

*  From  the  ballad  of  King  Estmere,  in  Percy’s 
Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry,  i.  69  (edit,  of 

1767). 

f  Reliques,  i.  24 1 
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becomes  possible,  for  talent  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon  ;  the  moment  you  have  much,  less  than 
a  masterwork,  they  become  easy,  for  medio¬ 
crity  is  everywhere.  I  can  imagine  fifty 
Bradies  joined  with  as  many  Tates  to  make 
the  New  Version  of  the  Psalms.  I  can 
imagine  several  poets  having  contributed 
to  any  one  of  the  old  English  ballads  in 
Percy’s  collection.  I  can  imagine  several 
poets,  possessing,  like  Chapman,  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  vigour  and  the  Elizabethan  man¬ 
nerism,  united  with  Chapman  to  produce 
his  version  of  the  Iliad .  I  can  imagine 
several  poets,  with  the  literary  knack  of  the 
twelfth  century,  united  to  produce  the 
Nibelungen  Lay  in  the  form  in  which  we 
have  it, — a  work  which  the  Germans,  in 
their  joy  at  discovering  a  national  epic  of 
their  own,  have  rated  vastly  higher  than 
it  deserves.  And  lastly,  though  Mr  New¬ 
man’s  translation  of  Homer  bears  the  strong 
mark  of  his  own  idiosyncrasy,  yet  I  can 
imagine  Mr  Newman  and  a  school  of  adepts 
trained  by  him  in  his  art  of  poetry,  jointly 
producing  that  work,  so  that  Aristarchus 
himself  should  have  difficulty  in  pronouncing 
which  line  was  the  master’s,  and  which  a 
pupil’s.  But  I  cannot  imagine  several  poets, 
or  one  poet,  joined  with  Dante  in  the  com¬ 
position  of  his  Inferno,  though  many  poets 
have  taken  for  their  subject  a  descent  into 
Hell.  Many  artists,  again,  have  repre¬ 
sented  Moses  ;  but  there  is  only  one  Moses 
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of  Michael  Angelo.  So  the  insurmountable 
obstacle  to  believing  the  Iliad  a  consolidated 
work  of  several  poets  is  this  :  that  the  work 
of  great  masters  is  unique  ;  and  the  Iliad 
has  a  great  master’s  genuine  stamp,  and  that 
stamp  is  the  grand  style. 

Poets  who  cannot  work  in  the  grand  style 
instinctively  seek  a  style  in  which  their 
comparative  inferiority  may  feel  itself  at 
ease,  a  manner  which  may  be,  so  to  speak, 
indulgent  to  their  inequalities.  The  ballad- 
style  offers  to  an  epic  poet,  quite  unable  to 
fill  the  canvas  of  Homer,  or  Dante,  or  Milton, 
a  canvas  which  he  is  capable  of  filling.  The 
ballad-measure  is  quite  able  to  give  due 
effect  to  the  vigour  and  spirit  which  its 
employer,  when  at  his  very  best,  may  be 
able  to  exhibit  ;  and,  when  he  is  not  at  his 
best,  when  he  is  a  little  trivial,  or  a  little 
dull,  it  will  not  betray  him,  it  will  not  bring 
out  his  weakness  into  broad  relief.  This 
kT'a'f  convenience  ;  but  it  is  a  convenience 
which  the  ballad-style  purchases  by  re¬ 
signing  all  pretensions  to  the  highest,  to 
the  grand  manner.  It  is  true  of  its  move¬ 
ment,  as  it  is  not  true  of  Homer’s,  that  it 
is  ‘liable  to  degenerate  into  doggerel’.  It 
is  true  of  its  *  moral  qualities  ’,  as  it  is  not 
true  of  Homer’s,  that  ‘  quaintness  ’  and 
‘  garrulity  ’  are  among  them.  It  is  true  of 
its  employers,  as  it  is  not  true  of  Homer, 
that  they  ‘  rise  and  sink  with  their  subject, 
are  prosaic  when  it  is  tame,  are  low  when  it 
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is  mean  ’.  For  this  reason  the  ballad-style 
and  the  ballad-measure  are  eminently  in¬ 
appropriate  to  render  Homer.  Homer’s 
manner  and  movement  are  always  both 
noble  and  powerful  :  the  ballad-manner 
and  movement  are  often  either  jaunty  and 
^mart,  so  not  noble  ;  or  jog-trot  and  hum¬ 
drum,  so  not  powerful. 

The  Nibelungen  Lay  affords  a  good  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  qualities  of  the  ballad-manner. 
Based  on  grand  traditions,  which  had  found 
expression  in  a  grand  lyric  poetry,  the 
German  epic  poem  of  the  Nibelungen  Lay , 
though  it  is  interesting,  and  though  it  has 
good  passages,  is  itself  anything  rather  than 
a  grand  poem.  It  is  a  poem  of  which  the 
composer  is,  to  speak  the  truth,  a  very 
ordinary  mortal,  and  often,  therefore,  like 
other  ordinary  mortals,  very  prosy.  It  is  in 
a  measure  which  eminently  adapts  itself  to 
this  commonplace  personality  of  its  com¬ 
poser,  which  has  much  the  movement  of 
the  well-known  measures  of  Tate  and  Brady, 
and  can  jog  on,  for  hundreds  of  lines  at  a 
time,  with  a  level  ease  which  reminds  one 
of  Sheridan’s  saying  that  easy  writing  may 
be  often  such  hard  reading.  But,  instead  of 
occupying  myself  with  the  Nibelungen  Lay, 
I  prefer  to  look  at  the  ballad-style  as  directly 
applied  to  Homer,  in  Chapman’s  version  and 
Mr  Newman’s,  and  in  the  Homeric  Ballads 
of  Dr.  Maginn. 

First  I  take  Chapman.  I  have  already 
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shown  that  Chapman’s  conceits  are  un- 
Homeric,  and  that  his  rhyme  is  un-Homeric  ; 
I  will  now  show  how  his  manner  and  move¬ 
ment  are  un-Homeric.  Chapman’s  diction, 
I  have  said,  is  generally  jgood  •  but  it  must 
be  called  good  with  this  reserve,  that, 
though  it  has  Homer’s  plainness  and  direct¬ 
ness,  it  often  offends  him  who  knows  Homer, 
by  wanting  Homer’s  nobleness.  In  a  pas- 
sage  which  I  have  already  quoted,  the  ad- 
dress  of  Zeus  to  the  horses  of  Achilles,  where 
Homer  has, 


a  SecAco,  ti  <x<£oh  8opev  TLrjXrji  dvciKTi 
OvrjT (v  ;  v/xef?  8 ’  ec ttov  ay?ypco  r  dOavaru)  re  ! 
fj  tva  8vcTTi/jVot(TL  per’  dv8pdcrcv  dAye’  ; 


Chapman  has, 

Poor  w?-etched  beasts ,  said  he, 
Why  gave  we  you  to  a  mortal  king,  when  immortality 
And  incapacity  of  age  so  dignifies  your  states  ? 

Was  it  to  haste  f  the  miseries  poured  out  on  human 
fates  ? 


There  are  many  faults  in  this  rendering  of 
Chapman’s,  but  what  I  particularly  wish 
to  notice  in  it  is  the  exDression  ‘  Poor 

X. 

wretched  beasts  ’  for  d  oeiAw.  This  ex¬ 
pression  just  illustrates  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  ballad-manner  and  Homer’s. 
The  ballad-manm  r — Chapman’s  manner — 
is,  I  say,  pitched  sensibly  lower  than 
Homer’s.  The  ballad-manner  requires  that 

*  Iliady  xvii.  443. 

t  All  the  editions  which  I  have  seen  have  ‘  haste 
but  the  right  reading  must  certainly  be  ‘  taste  ’. 
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an  expression  shall  be  plain  and  natural, 
and  then  it  asks  no  more.  Homer’s  manner 
requires  that  an  expression  shall  be  plain 
and  natural,  but  it  also  requires  that  it 
shall  be  noble.  ’  A  Set  Aw  is  as  plain,  as 
simple  as  ‘  Poor  wretched  beasts  ’  ;  but  it 
is  also  noble,  which  ‘  Poor  wretched  beasts  ’ 
is  not.  ‘  Poor  wretched  beasts  ’  is,  in  truth, 
a  little  over-familiar,  but  this  is  no  objection 
to  it  for  the  ballad-manner  ;  it  is  good 
enough  for  the  old  English  ballad,  good 
enough  for  the  Nibelungen  Lay ,  good  enough 
for  Chapman’s  Iliad ,  good  enough  for  Mr 
Newman’s  Iliad ,  good  enough  for  Dr 
Maginn’s  Homeric  Ballads  ;  but  it  is  not 
good  enough  for  Homer. 

To  feel  that  Chapman’s  measure,  though 
natural,  is  not  Homeric  ;  that,  though 
tolerably  rapid,  it  has  not  Homer’s  rapidity  ; 
that  it  has  a  jogging  rapidity  rather  than  a 
flowing  rapidity  J  and  a  movement  familiar 
rather  than  nobly  easy,  one  has  only,  I 
think,  to  read  half  a  dozen  lines  in  any 
part  of  his  version.  I  prefer  to  keep  as 
much  as  possible  to  passages  which  I  have 
already  noticed,  so  I  will  quote  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  nineteenth  book,  where 
Achilles  answers  his  horse  Xanthus,  who 
has  prophesied  his  death  to  him  *. 

Achilles,  far  in  rage, 

Thus  answered  him  : — It  fits  not  thee  thus  proudly  to 
presage 


*  Iliad ,  xix.  419. 
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My  overthrow.  I  know  myself  it  is  my  fate  to  fall 

Thus  far  from  Phthia  ;  yet  that  fate  shall  fail  to  vent 
her  gall 

Till  mine  vent  thousands. — These  words  said,  he  fell 
to  horrid  deeds, 

Gave  dreadful  signal,  and  forthright  made  fly  his 
one-hoofed  steeds. 

For  what  regards  the  manner  of  this  passage, 
the  words  ‘  Achilles  Thus  answered  him 
and  ‘  I  know  myself  it  is  my  fate  to  fall 
Thus  far  from  Phthia  ’,  are  in  Homer’s 
manner,  and  all  the  rest  is  out  of  it.  But 
for  what  regards  its  movement,  who,  after 
being  jolted  by  Chapman  through  such 
verse  as  this, 

These  words  said,  he  fell  to  horrid  deeds, 

Gave  dreadful  signal,  and  forthright  made  fly  his 
one-hoofed  steeds, 

who  does  not  feel  the  vital  difference  of 
the  movement  of  Homer, 

r\  pa,  Kal  kv  Trp(oTOL<$  taytov  eye  /xcovnya?  lthto  vs  ? 

To  pass  from  Chapman  to  Dr  Maginn. 
His  Homeric  Ballads  are  vigorous  and 
genuine  poems  in  their  own  way  ;  they  are 
not  one  continual  falsetto,  like  the  pinch¬ 
beck  Roman  Ballads  of  Lord  Macaulay  ; 
but  just  because  they  are  ballads  in  their 
manner  and  movement,  just  because,  to 
use  the  words  of  his  applauding  editor,  Dr 
Maginn  has  ‘  consciously  realised  to  himself 
the  truth  that  Greek  ballads  can  be  really 
represented  in  English  only  by  a  similar 
manner  ’, — just  for  this  very  reason  they 
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are  not  at  all  Homeric,  they  have  not  the 
least  in  the  world  the  manner  of~Homer. 
There  is  a  celebrated  incident  in  ffieAuneT 
teenth  book  of  the  Odyssey,  the  recognition 
by  the  old  nurse  Eurycleia  of  a  scar  on  the 
leg  of  her  master  Ulysses,  who  has  entered 
his  own  hall  as  an  unknown  wanderer,  and 
whose  feet  she  has  been  set  to  wash.  ‘  Then 
she  came  near  says  Homer,  ‘  and  began 
to  wash  her  master  ;  and  straightway  she 
recognised  a  scar  which  he  had  got  in 
former  days  from  the  white  tusk  of  a  wild 
boar,  when  he  went  to  Parnassus  unto 
Autolycus  and  the  sons  of  Autolycus,  his 
mother’s  father  and  brethren  ’  *.  This, 

*  really  represented  ’  by  Dr  Maginn,  in  *  a 
measure  similar  ’  to  Homer’s,  becomes  : 

And  scarcely  had  she  begun  to  wash 
Ere  she  was  aware  of  the  grisly  gash 
Above  his  knee  that  lay. 

It  was  a  wound  from  a  wild  boar’s  tooth, 

All  on  Parnassus’  slope, 

Where  he  went  to  hunt  in  the  days  of  his  youth 
With  his  mother’s  sire, 

and  so  on.  That  is  the  true  ballad-manner, 
no  one  can  deny  ;  ‘  all  on  Parnassus’  slope  1 
is,  I  was  going  to  say,  the  true  ballad-slang  ; 
but  never  again  shall  I  be  able  to  read 

viQe.  o  a p  acrcrov  tovcra  avayt)  eov  avTiKa 

>/ 

o  eyvto 
OvX'i yv, 

*  Odyssey,  xix.  393. 
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without  having  the  destestable  dance  of 
Dr  Maginn’s 

And  scarcely  had  she  begun  to  wash 
Ere  she  was  aware  of  the  grisly  gash, 

jigging  in  my  ears,  to  spoil  the  effect  of 
Homer,  and  to  torture  me.  To  apply  that 
manner  and  that  rhythm  to  Homer’s  in¬ 
cidents,  is  not  to  imitate  Homer,  but  to 
travesty  him. 

Lastly  I  come  to  Mr  Newman.  His 
rhythm,  like  Chapman’s  and  Dr  Maginn’s, 
is  a  ballad-rhythm,  but  with  a  modification 
of  his  own.  *  Holding  it  he  tells  us,  ‘  as 
an  axiom,  that  rhyme  must  be  abandoned  ’, 
he  found,  on  abandoning  it,  ‘  an  unpleasant 
void  until  he  gave  a  double  ending  to  the 
verse  ’.  In  short,  instead  of  saying 

Good  people  all  with  one  accord 
Give  ear  unto  ray  tale , 

Mr  Newman  would  say 

Good  people  all  with  one  accord 
Give  ear  unto  my  story. 

A  recent  American  writer  *  gravely  observes 
that  for  his  countrymen  this  rhythm  has  a 
disadvantage  in  being  like  the  rhythm  of 
the  American  national  air  Yankee  Doodle , 
and  thus  provoking  ludicrous  associations. 
Yankee  Doodle  is  not  our  national  air  :  for 
us  Mr  Newman’s  rhythm  has  not  this  dis- 

*  Mr  Marsh,  in  his  Lectures  on  the  English 
Language ,  New  York,  i860,  p.  52°* 
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advantage.  He  himself  gives  us  several 
plausible  reasons  why  this  rhythm  of  his 
really  ought  to  be  successful  :  let  us  ex¬ 
amine  how  far  it  is  successful. 

Mr  Newman  joins  to  a  bad  rhythm  so 
bad  a  diction  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
exactly  whether  in  any  given  passage  it  is 
his  words  or  his  measure  which  produces  a 
total  impression  of  such  an  unpleasant  kind. 
But  with  a  little  attention  we  may  analyse 
our  total  impression,  and  find  the  share 
which  each  element  has  in  producing  it. 
To  take  the  passage  which  I  have  so  often 
mentioned,  Sarpedon’s  speech  to  Glaucus. 
Mr  Newman  translates  this  as  follows  : 

O  gentle  friend  !  if  thou  and  I,  from  this  encounter 
’scaping, 

Hereafter  might  for  ever  be  from  Eld  and  Death 
exempted  ^ 

As  heavenly  gods,  not  I  in  sooth  would  fight 
among  the  foremost, 

Nor  liefly  thee  would  I  advance  to  man-ennobling 
battle. 

Now, — sith  ten  thousand  shapes  of  Death  do  any- 
gait  pursue  us 

Which  never  mortal  may  evade,  though  sly  of  foot 
and  nimble  ; —  ^ 

Onward  !  and  glory  let  us  earn,  or  glory  yield  to 
someone. 

Could  all  our  care  elude  the  gloomy  grave 

Which  claims  no  less  the  fearful  than  the  brave. 

I  am  not  going  to  quote  Pope’s  version  over 
again,  but  I  must  remark  in  passing,  how 
much  more,  with  all  Pope’s  radical  difference 
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of  manner  from  Homer,  it  gives  us  of  the 
real  effect  of 

el  fiev  yap,  ttoA .epiov  ivepl  rovSe  <f>vy6vre 

than  Mr  Newman’s  lines.  And  now,  why- 
are  Mr  Newman’s  lines  faulty  ?  They  are 
faulty,  first,  because,  as  a  matter  of  diction, 
the  expressions  ‘O  gentle  friend’,  ‘eld’, 
‘  in  sooth  ’,  *  liefly  ’,  ‘  advance  ’,  ‘  man-en¬ 
nobling  ’,  ‘  sith  ’,  ‘  anv-gait  ’,  and  ‘  sly  of 
foot  ’,  are  all  bad  ;  some  of  them  worse 
than  others,  but  all  bad  :  that  is,  they  all 
of  them  as  here  used  excite  in  the  scholar, 
their  sole  judge, — excite,  i  will  boldly  affirm, 
in  Professor  Thompson  or  Professor  Jowett, 
— a  feeling  totally  different  from  that  ex- 

.  ‘  J  ‘  v‘  '  1'  • "  Y  "  ■ 

cited  in  them  bv  the  words  of  Homer  which 

-  nnir<i><»iirTan«ilii,wj»»TOrr<ri r/i~.rnirr-:  .  ■  ■ 

these  expressions  profess  to  render.  The 
lines  are  faulty,  secondly,  because,  as  a 
matter  of  rhythm,  any  and  every  line  among 
them  has  to  the  ear  of  the  same  judges  (I 
affirm  it  with  equal  boldness)  a  movement 
as  unlike  Homer’s  movement  in  the  cor¬ 
responding  line  as  the  single  words  are  unlike 
Homer’s  words.  Ovre  kc  ere  erre/VAoi/xi  p-dyjiv 
is  KvSidveLpav, — ‘Nor  liefly  thee  would  I  ad¬ 
vance  to  man-ennobling  battle  ’  ; — for 
whose  ears  do  those  two  rhythms  produce 
impressions  of,  to  use  Mr  Newman’s  own 
words,  ‘  similar  moral  genius  ’  ? 

I  will  by  no  means  make  search  in  Mr 
Newman’s  version  for  passages  likely  to 
raise  a^laugh  ;  that  search,  alas  !  would 
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be  far  too  easy.  I  will  quote  but  one  other 
passage  from  him,  and  that  a  passage  where 
the  diction  is  comparatively  inoffensive,  in 
order  that  disapproval  of  the  words  may  not 
unfairly  heighten  disapproval  of  the  rhythm. 
The  end  of  the  nineteenth  book,  the  answer 
of  Achilles  to  his  horse  Xanthus,  Mr  New¬ 
man  gives  thus  : 

Chestnut !  why  bodest  death  to  me  ?  from  thee  this 
was  not  needed. 

Myself  right  surely  know  also,  that ’t  is  my  doom 
to  perish, 

From  mother  and  from  father  dear  apart,  in  Troy 
but  never 

Pause  will  I  make  of  war,  until  the  Trojans  be 
glutted. 

He  spake,  and  yelling,  held  afront  the  single- 
hoofed  horses. 

Here  Mr  Newman  calls  Xanthus  Chestnut> 
indeed,  as  he  calls  Balius  Spotted ,  and 
Podarga  Spry-foot  ;  which  is  as  if  a  French¬ 
man  were  to  call  Miss  Nightingale  Mdlle. 
Rossignol,  or  Mr  Bright  M.  Clair.  And 
several  other  expressions,  too,  *  yelling  ’, 
‘  held  afront  ’,  ‘  single-hoofed  ’, — leave,  to 
say  the  very  least,  much  to  be  desired.  Still, 
for  Mr  Newman,  the  diction  of  this  passage 
is  pure.  All  the  more  clearly  appears  the 
profound  vice  of  a  rhythm,  which,  with 
comparatively  few  faults  of  words,  can  leave 
a  sense  of  such  incurable  alienation  from 
Homer’s  manner  as,  ‘  Myself  right  surely 
know  also  that  ’tis  my  doom  to  perish  ’, 
compared  with  the  ev  vv  tol  otSa  kcu  avros, 
6  /JjOl  jjiopos  ivOdB’  oXecrOac  of  Homer. 
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But  so  deeply  seated  is  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  ballad-manner  and  Homer’s,  that 
even  a  man  of  the  highest  powers,  even  a 
man  of  the  greatest  vigour  of  spirit  and  of 
true  genius — the  Coryphaeus  of  balladists, 
Sir  Walter  Scott — fails  with  a  manner  of 
this  kind  to  produce  an  effect  at  all  like  the 
effect  of  Homer.  ‘  I  am  not  so  rash  ’,  de¬ 
clares  Mr  Newman,  ‘  as  to  say  that  if  freedom 
be  given  to  rhyme  as  in  Walter  Scott’s 
poetry  — *  Walter  Scott,  by  far  the  most 
Homeric  of  our  poets  ’,  as  in  another  place 
he  calls  him, — ‘  a  genius  may  not  arise  who 
will  translate  Homer  into  the  melodies  of 
Marmion  ’.  ‘  The  truly  classical  and  truly 

romantic  ’,  says  Dr  Maginn,  ‘  are  one  ; 
the  moss-trooping  Nestor  reappears  in  the 
moss-trooping  heroes  of  Percy’s  Reliques  ’  ; 
and  a  description  by  Scott,  which  he  quotes, 
he  calls  ‘  graphic,  and  therefore  Homeric 
He  forgets  our  fourth  axiom, — that  Homer 
is  not  only  graphic  ;  he  is  also  noble,  and 
has  the  grand  style.  Human  nature  under 
like  circumstances  is  probably  in  all  stages 
much  the  same  ;  and  so  far  it  may  be  said 
that  ‘  the  truly  classical  and  the  truly  ro¬ 
mantic  are  one  ’  ;  but  it  is  of  little  use  to 
tell  us  this,  because  we  know  the  human 
nature  of  other  ages  only  through  the  re¬ 
presentations  of  them  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  and  the  classical  and  the  ro¬ 
mantic  modes  of  representation  are  so  far 
from  being  ‘  one  that  they  remain  eternally 
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distinct,  and  have  created  for  us  a  separation 
between  the  two  worlds  which  they  re¬ 
spectively  represent.  Therefore  to  call 
Nestor  the  *  moss-trooping  Nestor  ’  is  ab¬ 
surd,  because,  though  Nestor  may  possibly 
have  been  much  the  same  sort  of  man  as 
many  a  moss-trooper,  he  has  yet  come  to 
us  through  a  mode  of  representation  so 
unlike  that  of  Percy’s  Reliques,  that  instead 
of  ‘  reappearing  in  the  moss-trooping  heroes  ’ 
of  these  poems,  he  exists  in  our  imagination 
as  something  utterly  unlike  them,  and  as 
belonging  to  another  world.  So  the  Greeks 
in  Shakspeare’s  Troilus  and  Cressida  are 
no  longer  the  Greeks  whom  we  have  known 
in  Homer,  because  they  come  to  us  through 
a  mode  of  representation  of  the  romantic 
world.  But  I  must  not  forget  Scott. 

I  suppose  that  when  Scott  is  in  what 
may  be  called  full  ballad  swing,  no  one  will 
hesitate  to  pronounce  his  manner  neither 
Homeric  nor  the  grand  manner.  When  he 
says,  for  instance, 

I  do  not  rhyme  to  that  dull  elf 
Who  cannot  image  to  himself*, 

anduso  on,  any  scholar  will  feel  that  this  is 
notHHomer’s  manner.  But  let  us  take 
Scott’s  poetry  at  its  best  ;  and  when  it  is 
at  its  best,  it  is  undoubtedly  very  good 
indeed  : 

Tunstall  lies  dead  upon  the  field, 

His  life-blood  stains  the  spotless  shield  ; 


*  Marmion ,  canto  vi.  38. 
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Edmund  is  down, — my  life  is  reft, — 

The  Admiral  alone  is  left. 

Let  Stanley  charge  with  spur  of  fire, — 

With  Chester  charge,  and  Lancashire, 

Full  upon  Scotland’s  central  host, 

Or  victory  and  England’s  lost  *. 

That  is,  no  doubt,  as  vigorous  as  possible, 
as  spirited  as  possible  ;  it  is  exceedingly 
fine  poetry.  And  still  I  say,  it  is  not  in 
the  grand  manner,  and  therefore  it  is  not 
like  Homer’s  poetry.  Now,  how  shall  I 
make  him  who  doubts  this  feel  that  I  say 
true  ;  that  these  lines  of  Scott  are  essentially 
neither  in  Homer’s  style  nor  in  the  grand 
style  ?  I  may  point  out  to  him  that  the 
movement  of  Scott’s  lines,  while  it  is  rapid, 
is  also  at  the  same  time  what  the  French 
call  saccade,  its  rapidity  is  ‘  jerky  ’  ;  whereas  \ 
Homer’s  rapidity  is  a  flowing  rapidity.  But 
this  is  something  external  and  material  ; 
it  is  but  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  an 
inward  and  spiritual  diversity.  I  may  dis¬ 
cuss  what,  in  the  abstract,  constitutes  the 
grand  style  ;  but  that  sort  of  general  dis¬ 
cussion  never  much  helps  our  judgment  of 
particular  instances.  I  may  say  that  the 
presence  or  absence  of  the  grand  style  can 
only  be  spiritually  discerned  ;  and  this  is 
true,  but  to  plead  this  looks  like  evading 
the  difficulty.  My  best  way  is  to  take  y 
eminent  specimens  of  the  grand  style,  and 


*  Marmion ,  canto  vi.  29. 
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to  put  them  side  by  side  with  this  of  Scott. 
For  example,  when  Homer  says  : 

dAAa,  <£iAos,  Save  Kal  crv *  to;  6\.vcf>vpecu 

ovru) 9  ; 

KarOave  kol  UdrpoKXos,  ojrep  creo  7 roAAov 
d/xetVwr*, 

that  is  in  the  grand  style.  When  Virgil 
says  : 

Disce,  puer,  virtutem  ex  me  verumque  laborem, 
Fortunam  ex  aliis  +  , 

that  is  in  the  grand  style.  When  Dante 
says  : 

Lascio  lo  fele,  et  vo  pei  dolci  pomi 
Promessi  a  me  per  lo  verace  Duca  ; 

Ma  fino  al  centro  pria  convien  ch’  io  tomi  X  > 

that  is  in  the  grand  style.  When  Milton 
says  : 

His  form  had  yet  not  lost 
All  her  original  brightness,  nor  appeared 
Less  than  archangel  ruined,  and  the  excess 
Of  glory  obscured  §  , 

that,  finally,  is  in  the  grand  style.  Now 

*  ‘  Be  content,  good  friend,  die  also  thou  !  why 
lamentest  thou  thyself  on  this  wise?  Patroclus,  too, 
died,  who  was  a  far  better  than  thou.’ — Iliad ,  xxi. 
106. 

t  ‘From  me,  young  man,  learn  nobleness  of  soul 
and  true  effort :  learn  success  from  others.’ — TEneid , 
xii.  435. 

X  ‘  I  leave  the  gall  of  bitterness,  and  I  go  for  the 
apples  of  sweetness  promised  unto  me  by  my  faithful 
Guide  ;  but  far  as  the  centre  it  behoves  me  first  to 
fall.’ — Hell ,  xvi.  61. 

§  Paradise  Lost ,  i.  591. 
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let  anyone  after  repeating  to  himself  these 
four  passages,  repeat  again  the  passage  of 
Scott,  and  he  will  perceive  that  there  is 
something  in  style  which  the  four  first  have 
in  common,  and  which  the  last  is  without  ; 
and  this  something  is  precisely  the  grand 
manner.  It  is  no  disrespect  to  Scott  to  say 
that  he  does  not  attain  to  this  manner  in 
his  poetry  ;  to  say  so,  is  merely  to  say  that 
he  is  not  among  the  five  or  six  supreme 
poets  of  the  world.  Among  these  he  is 
not  ;  but,  being  a  man  of  far  greater  powers 
than  the  ballad-poets,  he  has  tried  to  give 
to  their  instrument  a  compass  and  an  ele¬ 
vation  which  it  does  not  naturally  possess, 
in  order  to  enable  him  to  come  nearer  to 
the  effect  of  the  instrument  used  by  the 
great  epic  poets — an  instrument  which  he 
felt  he  could  not  truly  use, — and  in  this 
attempt  he  has  but  imperfectly  succeeded. 
The  poetic  style  of  Scott  is — (it  becomes 
necessary  to  say  so  when  it  is  proposed  to 
*  translate  Homer  into  the  melodies  of 
Marmion  ’) — it  is,  tried %  by  the  highest 
standard,  a  bastard  epic  style  ;  and  that  is 
why,  out  of  his  own  powerful  hands,  it  has 
had  so  little  success.  It  is  a  less  natural, 
and  therefore  a  less  good  style,  than  the 
original  ballad-style  ;  while  it  shares  with 
the  ballad-style  the  inherent  incapacity  of 
rising  into  the  grand  style,  of  adequately 
rendering  Homer.  Scott  is  certainly  at  his 
best  in  his  battles.  Of  Homer  you  could 
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not  say  this  ;  he  is  not  better  in  his  battles 
than  elsewhere  ;  but  even  between  the 
battle-pieces  of  the  two  there  exists  all  the 
difference  which  there  is  between  an  able 
work  and  a  masterpiece. 

Tunstall  lies  dead  upon  the  field, 

His  life-blood  stains  the  spotless  shield  : 

Edmund  is  down, — my  life  is  reft — 

The  Admiral  alone  is  left. 

— ‘  For  not  in  the  hands  of  Diomede  the  son 
of  Tydeus  rages  the  spear,  to  ward  off  de¬ 
struction  from  the  Danaans  ;  neither  as  yet 
have  I  heard  the  voice  of  the  son  of  Atreus, 
shouting  out  of  his  hated  mouth  ;  but  the 
voice  of  Hector  the  slayer  of  men  bursts 
round  me,  as  he  cheers  on  the  Trojans  ; 
and  they  with  their  yellings  fill  all  the  plain, 
overcoming  the  Achaians  in  the  battle  \ — 
I  protest  that,  to  my  feeling,  Homer’s  per¬ 
formance,  even  through  that  pale  and  far- 
off  shadow  of  a  prose  translation,  still  has 
a  hundred  times  more  of  the  grand  manner 
about  it,  than  the  original  poetry  of  Scott. 

Well,  then,  tlfe  ballad-manner  and  the 
ballad-measure,  whether  in  the  hands  of 
the  old  ballad-poets,  or  arranged  by  Chap¬ 
man,  or  arranged  by  Mr  Newman,  or,  even, 
arranged  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  cannot 
worthily  render  Homer.  And  for  one 
reason  :  Homer  is  plain,  so  are  they  ; 
Homer  is  natural,  so  are  they  ;  Homer  is 
spirited,  so  are  they  ;  but  Homer  is  sus- 
tainedly  noble,  and  they  are  not.  Homer 
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and  they  are  both  of  them  natural,  and 
therefore  touching  and  stirring  ;  but  the 
grand  style,  which  is  Homer’s,  is  something 
more  than  touching  and  stirring  ;  it  can 
form  the  character,  it  is  edifying.  The  old 
English  balladist  may  stir  Sir  Philip  Sidney’s 
heart  like  a  trumpet,  and  this  is  much  :  but 
Homer,  but  the  few  artists  in  the  grand 
style,  can  do  more  ;  they  can  refine  the  raw 
natural  man,  they  can  transmute  him.  So 
it  is  not  without  cause  that  I  say,  and  say 
again,  to  the  translator  of  Homer  :  ‘  Never 
for  a  moment  suffer  yourself  to  forget  our 
fourth  fundamental  proposition,  Homer  is 
noble  ’.  For  it  is  seen  how  large  a  share 
this  nobleness  has  in  producing  that  general 
effect  of  his,  which  it  is  the  main  business  of 
a  translator  to  reproduce. 

I  shall  have  to  try  your  patience  yet  once 
more  upon  this  subject,  and  then  my  task 
will  be  completed.  I  have  shown  what  the 
four  axioms  respecting  Homer  which  I  have 
laid  down,  exclude,  what  they  bid  a  trans¬ 
lator  not  to  do  ;  I  have  still  to  show  what 
they  supply,  what  positive  help  they  can 
give  to  the  translator  in  his  work.  I  will 
even,  with  their  aid,  myself  try  my  fortune 
with  some  of  those  passages  of  Homer  which 
I  have  already  noticed  ;  not  indeed  with 
any  confidence  that  I  more  than  others  can 
succeed  in  adequately  rendering  Homer,  but 
in  the  hope  of  satisfying  competent  judges, 
in  the  hope  of  making  it  clear  to  the  future 
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translator,  that  I  at  any  rate  follow  a  right 
method,  and  that,  in  coming  short,  I  come 
short  from  weakness  of  execution,  not  from 
original  vice  of  design.  This  is  why  I  have 
so  long  occupied  myself  with  Mr  Newman’s 
version ;  that,  apart  from  all  faults  of  exe¬ 
cution,  his  original  design  was  wrong,  and 
that  he  has  done  us  the  good  service  of  de¬ 
claring  that  design  in  its  naked  wrongness. 
To  bad  practice  he  has  prefixed  the  bad 
theory  which  made  the  practice  bad  ;  he 
has  given  us  a  false  theory  in  his  preface, 
and  he  has  exemplified  the  bad  effects  of 
that  false  theory  in  his  translation.  It  is 
because  his  starting-point  is  so  bad  that  he 
runs  so  badly  ;  and  to  save  others  from 
taking  so  false  a  starting-point,  may  be  to 
save  them  from  running  so  futile  a  course. 

Mr  Newman,  indeed,  says  in  his  preface, 
that  if  anyone  dislikes  his  translation,  *  he 
has  his  easy  remedy  ;  to  keep  aloof  from 
it  ’.  But  Mr  Newman  is  a  writer  of  con¬ 
siderable  and  deserved  reputation  ;  he  is 
also  a  Professor  of  the  University  of  London, 
an  institution  which  by  its  position  and  by 
its  merits  acquires  every  year  greater  im¬ 
portance.  It  would  be  a  very  grave  thing 
if  the  authority  of  so  eminent  a  Professor 
led  his  students  to  misconceive  entirely  the 
chief  work  of  the  Greek  world  ;  that  work 
which,  whatever  the  other  works  of  classical 
antiquity  have  to  give  us,  gives  it  more 
abundantly  than  they  all.  The  eccentricity 
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too,  the  arbitrariness,  of  which  Mr  New¬ 
man’s  conception  of  Homer  offers  so  signal 
an  example,  are  not  a  peculiar  failing  of 
Mr  Newman’s  own  ;  in  varying  degrees  they 
are  the  great  defect  of  English  intellect 
the  great  blemish  of  English  literature 
Our  literature  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  literature  of  the  school  of  Dryden, 
Addison,  Pope,  Johnson,  is  a  long  reaction 
against  this  eccentricity,  this  arbitrariness  ; 
that  reaction  perished  by  its  own  faults, 
and  its  enemies  are  left  once  more  masters 
of  the  field.  It  is  much  more  likely  that 
any  new  English  version  of  Homer  will  have 
Mr  Newman’s  faults  than  Pope’s.  Our 
present  literature,  which  is  very  far,  cer¬ 
tainly,  from  having  the  spirit  and  power 
of  Elizabethan  genius,  yet  has  in  its  own 
way  these  faults,  eccentricity,  and  arbi¬ 
trariness,  quite  as  much  as  the  Elizabethan 
literature  ever  had.  They  are  the  cause 
that,  while  upon  none,  perhaps,  of  the 
modern  literatures  has  so  great  a  sum  of 
force  been  expended  as  upon  the  English 
literature,  at  the  present  hour  this  literature, 
regarded  not  as  an  object  of  mere  literary 
interest  but  as  a  living  intellectual  instru¬ 
ment,  ranks  only  third  in  European  effect  and 
importance  among  the  literatures  of  Europe  ; 
it  ranks  after  the  literatures  of  France  and 
Germany.  Of  these  two  literatures,  as  of 
the  intellect  of  Europe  in  general,  the  main 
effort,  for  now  many  years,  has  been  a 
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critical  effort  ;  the  endeavour,  in  all  branches 
of  knowledge,  theology,  philosophy,  history, 
art,  science, — to  see  the  object  as  in  itself  it 
really  is.  But,  owing  to  the  presence  in 
English  literature  of  this  eccentric  and 
arbitrary  spirit,  owing  to  the  strong  tendency 
of  English  writers  to  bring  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  their  object  some  individual  fancy, 
almost  the  last  thing  for  which  one  would 
come  to  English  literature  is  just  that  very 
thing  which  now  Europe  most  desires — 
criticism.  It  is  useful  to  notice  any  signal 
manifestation  of  those  faults,  which  thus 
limit  and  impair  the  action  of  our  literature. 
And  therefore  I  have  pointed  out  how  widely, 
in  translating  Homer,  a  man  even  of  real 
ability  and  learning  may  go  astray,  unless 
he  brings  to  the  study  of  this  clearest  of 
poets  one  quality  in  which  our  English 
authors,  with  all  their  great  gifts,  are  apt 
to  be  somewhat  wanting — simple  lucidity 
of  mind. 


Ill 


Homer  is  rapid  in  his  movement,  Homer 
is  plain  in  his  words  and  style,  Homer  is 
simple  in  his  ideas,  Homer  is  noble  in  his 
manner?!  Cowper  renders  him  ill  ^because 
he  is  slow  in  his  movement,  and  elaborate 
in  his  style  ;  Pope  renders  him  ill  because 
he  is  artificial  both  in  his  style  and  in  his 
words  ;  Chapman  renders  him  ill  because 
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he  is  fantastic  in  his  ideas  ;  Mr  Newman 
renders  him  ill  because  he  is  odd  in  his 
words  and  ignoble  in  his  manner.  All  four 
translators  diverge  from  their  original  at 
other  points  besides  those  named  ;  but  it  is 
at  the  points  thus  named  that  their  diver¬ 
gence  is  greatest.  For  instance,  Cowper’s 
diction  is  not  as  Homer’s  diction,  nor  his 
nobleness  as  Homer’s  nobleness  ;  but  it  is 
in  movement  and  grammatical  style  that 
he  is  most  unlike  Homer.  Pope’s  rapidity 
is  not  of  the  same  sort  as  Homer’s  rapidity, 
nor  are  his  plainness  of  ideas  and  his  noble¬ 
ness  as  Homer’s  plainness  of  ideas  and 
nobleness  :  but  it  is  in  the  artificial  char¬ 
acter  of  his  style  and  diction  that  he  is 
most  unlike  Homer.  Chapman’s  move¬ 
ment,  words,  style,  and  manner,  are  often 
far  enough  from  resembling  Homer’s  move¬ 
ment,  words,  style,  and  manner  ;  but  it  is 
the  fantasticality  of  his  ideas  which  puts 
him  farthest  from  resembling  Homer.  Mr 
Newman’s  movement,  grammatical  style, 
and  ideas,  are  a  thousand  times  in  strong 
contrast  with  Homer’s  ;  still  it  is  by  the 
oddness  of  his  diction  and  the  ignobleness 
of  his  manner  that  he  contrasts  with  Homer 
the  most  violently. 

Therefore  the  translator  must  not  say  to 
himself  :  ‘  Cowper  is  noble,  Pope  is  rapid, 
Chapman  has  a  good  diction,  Mr  Newman 
has  a  good  cast  of  sentence  ;  I  will  avoid 
Cowper’s  slowness,  Pope’s  artificiality,  Chap- 
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man’s  conceits,  Mr  Newman’s  oddity  ;  I 
will  take  Cowper’s  dignified  manner,  Pope’s 
impetuous  movement,  Chapman’s  voca¬ 
bulary,  Mr  Newman’s  syntax,  and  so  make 
a  perfect  translation  of  Homer  ’.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  in  certain  points  the  versions 
of  Chapman,  Cowper,  Pope,  and  Mr  New¬ 
man,  all  of  them  have  merit  ;  some  of  them 
very  high  merit,  others  a  lower  merit  ;  but 
even  in  these  points  they  have  none  of  them 
precisely  the  same  kind  of  merit  as  Homer, 
and  therefore  the  new  translator,  even  if 
he  can  imitate  them  in  their  good  points, 
will  still  not  satisfy  his  judge,  the  scholar, 
who  asks  him  for  Homer  and  Homer’s  kind 
of  merit,  or,  at  least,  for  as  much  of  them 
as  it  is  possible  to  give. 

So  the  translator  really  has  no  good  model 
before  him  for  any  part  of  his  work,  and  has 
to  invent  everything  for  himself.  He  is 
to  be  rapid  in  movement,  plain  in  speech, 
simple  in  thought,  and  noble  ;  and  how  he 
is  to  be  either  rapid,  or  plain,  or  simple,  or 
noble,  no  one  yet  has  shown  him.  I  shall 
try  to-day  to  establish  some  practical  sug¬ 
gestions  which  may  help  the  translator  of 
Homer’s  poetry  to  comply  with  the  four 
grand  requirements  which  we  make  of  him. 

His  version  is  to  be  rapid  ;  and  of  course, 
to  make  a  man’s  poetry  rapid,  as  to  make 
it  noble,  nothing  can  serve  him  so  much  as 
to  have,  in  his  own  nature,  rapidity  and 
nobleness.  It  is  the  spirit  that  quickeneth  ; 
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and ?  no  one  will  so  well  render  Homer’s 
swift-flowing  movement  as  he  who  has  him¬ 
self  something  of  the  swift-moving  spirit  of 
Homer.  Yet  even  this  is  not  quite  enough. 
Pope  certainly  had  a  quick  and  darting 
spirit,  as  he  had,  also,  real  nobleness  ;  yet 
Pope  does  not  render  the  movement  of 
Homer.  To  render  this  the  translator  must 
have,  besides  his  natural  qualifications,  an 
appropriate  metre. 

I  have  sufficiently  shown  why  I  think 
all  forms  of  our  ballad-metre  unsuited  to 
Homer.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  beyond 
question  that,  for  epic  poetry,  only  three 
metres  can  seriously  claim  to  be  accounted 
capable  of  the  grand  style.  Two  of  these 
will  at  once  occur  to  everyone, — the  ten- 
syllable,  or  so-called  heroic,  couplet,  and 
blank  verse.  I  do  not  add  to  these  the 
Spenserian  stanza,  although  Dr  Maginn, 
whose  metrical  eccentricities  I  have  already 
criticised,  pronounces  this  stanza  the  one 
right  measure  for  a  translation  of  Homer. 
It. is  enough  to  observe  that  if  Pope’s  couplet, 
with  the  simple  system  of  correspondences 
that  its  rhymes  introduce,  changes  the  move¬ 
ment  of  Homer,  in  which  no  such  corre¬ 
spondences  are  found,  and  is  therefore  a 
bad  measure  for  a  translator  of  Homer  to 
employ,  Spenser’s  stanza,  with  its  far  more 
intricate  system  of  correspondences,  must 
change  Homer’s  movement  far  more  pro¬ 
foundly,  and  must  therefore  be  for  the  trans- 
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lator  a  far  worse  measure  than  the  couplet 
of  Pope.  Yet  I  will  say,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  verse  of  Spenser  is  more  fluid,  slips 
more  easily  and  quickly  along,  than  the 
verse  of  almost  any  other  English  poet. 

By  this  the  northern  wagoner  had  set 
His  seven-fold  team  behind  the  steadfast  star 
That  was  in  ocean  waves  yet  never  wet, 

But  firm  is  fixt,  and  sendeth  light  from  far 
To  all  that  in  the  wide  deep  wandering  are  *. 

One  cannot  but  feel  that  English  verse  has 
not  often  moved  with  the  fluidity  and 
sweet  ease  of  these  lines.  It  is  possible 
that  it  may  have  been  this  quality  of 
Spenser’s  poetry  which  made  Dr  Maginn 
think  that  the  stanza  of  The  Faery  Queen 
must  be  a  good  measure  for  rendering 
Homer.  This  it  is  not  :  Spenser’s  verse 
is  fluid  and  rapid,  no  doubt,  but  there  are 
more  ways  than  one  of  being  fluid  and  rapid, 
and  Homer  is  fluid  and  rapid  in  quite  another 
way  than  Spenser.  Spenser’s  manner  is 
no  more  Homeric  than  is  the  manner  of 
the  one  modern  inheritor  of  Spenser’s 
beautiful  gift, — the  poet,  who  evidently 
caught  from  Spenser  his  sweet  and  easy- 
slipping  movement,  and  who  has  exquisitely 
employed  it  ;  a  Spenserian  genius,  nay,  a 
genius  by  natural  endowment  richer  prob¬ 
ably  than  even  Spenser  ;  that  light  which 
shines  so  unexpectedly  and  without  fellow 
in  our  century,  an  Elizabethan  born  too 

*  The  Faery  Queen ,  Canto  ii.  stanza  I. 
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late,  the  early  lost  and  admirably  gifted 
Keats. 

I  say  then  that  there  are  really  but  three 
metres, — the  ten-syllable  couplet,  blank 
verse,  and  a  third  metre  which  I  will  not 
yet  name,  but  which  is  neither  the  Spen¬ 
serian  stanza  nor  any  form  of  ballad-verse, 
— between  which,  as  vehicles  for  Homer’s 
poetry,  the  translator  has  to  make  his 
choice.  Everyone  will  at  once  remember 
a  thousand  passages  in  which  both  the  ten- 
syllable  couplet  and  blank  verse  prove  them¬ 
selves  to  have  nobleness.  Undoubtedly  the 
movement  and  manner  of  this, 

Still  raise  for  good  the  supplicating  voice, 

But  leave  to  Heaven  the  measure  and  the  choice, 

\ 

are  noble  Undoubtedly,  the  movement 
and  manner  of  this  : 

High  on  a  throne  of  royal  state,  which  far 
Outshone  the  wealth  of  Ormus  and  of  Ind, 

are  noble  also.  But  the  first  is  in  a  rhymed 
metre  ;  and  the  unfitness  of  a  rhymed  metre 
for  rendering  Homer  I  have  already  shown. 
I  will  observe  too,  that  the  fine  couplet 
which  I  have  quoted  comes  out  of  a  satire, 
a  didactic  poem  ;  and  that  it  is  in  didactic 
poetry  that  the  ten-syllable  couplet  has  most 
successfully  essayed  the  grand  style.  In 
narrative  poetry  this  metre  has  succeeded 
best  when  it  essayed  a  sensibly  lower  style, 
the  style  of  Chaucer,  for  instance  ;  whose 
narrative  manner,  though  a  very  good  and 
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sound  manner,  is  certainly  neither  the  grand 
manner  nor  the  manner  of  Homer. 

The  rhymed  ten-syllable  couplet  being 
thus  excluded,  blank  verse  offers  itself  for 
the  translator’s  use.  The  first  kind  of 
blank  verse  which  naturally  occurs  to  us 
is  the  blank  verse  of  Milton,  which  has  been 
employed,  with  more  or  less  modification, 
by  Mr  Cary  in  translating  Dante,  by  Cowper, 
and  by  Mr  Wright  in  translating  Homer. 
How  noble  this  metre  is  in  Milton’s  hands, 
how  completely  it  shows  itself  capable  of 
the  grand,  nay,  of  the  grandest,  style,  I 
need  not  say.  To  this  metre,  as  used  in 
the  Paradise  Lost ,  our  country  owes  the 
glory  of  having  produced  one  of  the  only 
two  poetical  works  in  the  grand  style  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  modern  languages  ; 
the  Divine  Comedy  of  Dante  is  the  other. 
England  and  Italy  here  stand  alone  ;  Spain, 
France,  and  Germany,  have  produced  great 
poets,  but  neither  Calderon,  nor  Corneille, 
nor  Schiller,  nor  even  Goethe,  has  produced 
a  body  of  poetry  in  the  true  grand  style, 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  style  of  the  body 
of  Homer’s  poetry,  or  Pindar’s,  or  Soph¬ 
ocles’s,  is  grand.  But  Dante  has,  and  so 
has  Milton  ;  and  in  this  respect  Milton  pos¬ 
sesses  a  distinction  which  even  Shakspeare, 
undoubtedly  the  supreme  poetical  power  in 
our  literature,  does  not  share  with  him. 
Not  a  tragedy  of  Shakspeare  but  contains 
passages  in  the  worst  of  all  styles,  the 
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affected,  style  ;  and  the  grand  style,  al¬ 
though  it  may  be  harsh,  or  obscure,  or 
cumbrous,  or  over-laboured,  is  never  af¬ 
fected.  In  spite,  therefore,  of  objections 
which  may  justly  be  urged  against  the  plan 
and  treatment  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  in  spite 
of  its  possessing,  certainly,  a  far  less  en¬ 
thralling  force  of  interest  to  attract  and  to 
carry  forward  the  reader  than  the  Iliad  or 
the  Divine  Comedy,  it  fully  deserves,  it  can 
never  lose,  its  immense  reputation  ;  for,  like 
the  Iliad  and  the  Divine  Comedy ,  nay,  in 
some  respects  to  a  higher  degree  than  either 
of  them,  it  is  in  the  grand  style. 

Byut  the  grandeur  of  Milton  is  one  thing, 
and  the  grandeur  of  Homer  is  another. 
Homer’s  movement,  I  have  said  again  and 
again,  is  a  flowing,  a  rapid  movement  ; 
Milton’s,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  laboured, 
a  self-retarding  movement.  In  each  case, 
the  movement,  the  metrical  cast,  corresponds 
with  the  mode  of  evolution  of  the  thought, 
with  the  syntactical  cast,  and  is  indeed 
determined  by  it.  Milton  charges  himself 
so  full  with  thought,  imagination,  know¬ 
ledge,  that  his  style  will  hardly  contain 
them.  He  is  too  full-stored  to  show  us 
in  much  detail  one  conception,  one  piece 
of  knowledge  ;  he  just  shows  it  to  us  in  a 
pregnant  allusive  way,  and  then  he  presses 
on  to  another  ;  and  all  this  fulness,  this 
pressure,  this  condensation,  this  self-con¬ 
straint,  enters  into  his  movement,  and 
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makes  it  what  it  is, — noble,  but  difficult 
and  austere.  Homer  is  quite  different  ;  he 
says  a  thing,  and  says  it  to  the  end,  and  then 
begins  another,  while  Milton  is  trying  to 
press  a  thousand  things  into  one.  So  that 
whereas,  in  reading  Milton,  you  never  lose 
the  sense  of  laborious  and  condensed  fulness, 
in  reading  Homer  you  never  lose  the  sense 
of  flowing  and  abounding  ease.  With 
Milton  line  runs  into  line,  and  all  is  straitly 
bound  together  :  with  Homer  line  runs  off 
from  line,  and  all  hurries  away  onward. 
Homer  begins,  M rjviv  aeiSe,  Oea, — at  the 
second  word  announcing  the  proposed 
action  :  Milton  begins  : 

Of  man’s  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe, 
With  loss  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  Man 
Restore  us,  and  regain  the  blissful  seat, 

Sing,  heavenly  muse. 

So  chary  of  a  sentence  is  he,  so  resolute 
not  to  let  it  escape  him  till  he  has  crowded 
into  it  all  he  can,  that  it  is  not  till  the 
thirty-ninth  word  in  the  sentence  that  he 
will  give  us  the  key  to  it,  the  word  of  action, 
the  verb.  Milton  says  : 

O  for  that  warning  voice,  which  he,  who  saw 
The  Apocalypse,  heard  cry  in  heaven  aloud. 

He  is  not  satisfied,  unless  he  can  tell  us, 
all  in  one  sentence,  and  without  permitting 
himself  to  actually  mention  the  name,  that 
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the  man  who  had  the  warning  voice  was 
the  same  man  who  saw  the  Apocalypse. 
Homer  would  have  said,  ‘  O  for  that  warning 
voice,  which  John  heard  ’ — and  if  it  had 
suited  him  to  say  that  John  also  saw  the 
Apocalypse,  he  would  have  given  us  that 
in  another  sentence.  The  effect  of  this 
allusive  and  compressed  manner  of  Milton 
is,  I  need  not  say,  often  very  powerful  ; 
and  it  is  an  effect  which  other  great  poets 
have  often  sought  to  obtain  much  in  the 
same  way  :  Dante  is  full  of  it,  Horace  is 
full  of  it  ;  but  wherever  it  exists,  it  is  always 
an  un-Homeric  effect.  ‘  The  losses  of  the 
heavens  says  Horace,  ‘  fresh  moons 
speedily  repair ;  we,  when  we  have  gone 
down  where  the  pious  Hmeas,  where  the 
rich  Tullus  and  Ancus  are, — pulvis  et  umbra 
sumus  *  ’.  He  never  actually  says  where 
we  go  to  ;  he  only  indicates  it  by  saying 
that  it  is  that  place  where  Himeas,  Tullus, 
and  Ancus  are.  But  Homer,  when  he  has 
to  speak  of  going  down  to  the  grave,  says, 
definitely,  is  ’HA.ua- to  v  7 reStou — aOdvaroi 
7T€fA\j/ov(TLv  t, — ‘  The  immortals  shall  send 
thee  to  the  Elysian  plain  ’  ;  and  it  is  not 
till  after  he  has  definitely  said  this,  that 
he  adds,  that  it  is  there  that  the  abode 
of  departed  worthies  is  placed  :  dOt  £av6os 
'YaSdfxavOvs  —  ‘  Where  the  yellow-haired 
Rhadamanthus  is  ’.  Again  ;  Horace, 

*  Odes,  IV.  vii.  13. 

t  Odyssey  iv.  563. 
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having  to  say  that  punishment  sooner  or 
later  overtakes  crime,  says  it  thus  : 

Raro  antecedentem  scelestum 
Deseruit  pede  Pcena  claudo  *. 

The  thought  itself  of  these  lines  is  familiar 
enough  to  Homer  and  Hesiod  ;  but  neither 
Homer  nor  Hesiod,  in  expressing  it,  could 
possibly  have  so  complicated  its  expression 
as  Horace  complicates  it,  and  purposely 
complicates  it,  by  his  use  of  the  word 
deseruit.  I  say  that  this  complicated  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  thought  necessarily  complicates 
the  movement  and  rhythm  of  a  poet  ;  and 
that  the  Miltonic  blank  verse,  of  course  the 
first  model  of  blank  verse  which  suggests 
itself  to  an  English  translator  of  Homer, 
bears  the  strongest  marks  of  such  compli¬ 
cation,  and  is  therefore  entirely  unfit  to 
render  Homer. 

If  blank  verse  is  used  in  translating 
Homer,  it  must  be  a  blank  verse  of  which 
English  poetry,  naturally  swayed  much  by 
Milton’s  treatment  of  this  metre,  offers  at 
present  hardly  any  examples.  It  must  not 
be  Cowper’s  blank  verse,  who  has  studied 
Milton’s  pregnant  manner  with  such  effect, 
that,  having  to  say  of  Mr  Throckmorton 
that  he  spares  his  avenue,  although  it  is 
the  fashion  with  other  people  to  cut  down 
theirs,  he  says  that  Benevolus  ‘  reprieves 


*  Odes,  III.  ii.  31. 
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the  obsolete  prolixity  of  shade  \  It  must 
not  be  Mr  Tennyson’s  blank  verse. 

For  all  experience  is  an  arch,  wherethrough 

Gleams  that  untravelled  world,  whose  distance 
fades 

For  ever  and  for  ever,  as  we  gaze. 

It  is  no  blame  to  the  thought  of  those  lines, 
which  belongs  to  another  order  of  ideas  than 
Homer's,  but  it  is  true,  that  Homer  would 
certainly  have  said  of  them,  ‘It  is  to  con¬ 
sider  too  curiously  to  consider  so  ’.  It  is 
no  blame  to  their  rhythm,  which  belongs  to 
another  order  of  movement  than  Homer’s, 
but  it  is  true  that  these  three  lines  by  them¬ 
selves  take  up  nearly  as  much  time  as  a 
whole  book  of  the  Iliad.  No  ;  the  blank 
verse  used  in  rendering  Homer  must  be  a 
blank  verse  of  which  perhaps  the  best  speci¬ 
mens  are  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  most 
rapid  passages  of  Shakspeare’s  plays, — a 
blank  verse  which  does  not  dovetail  its  lines 
into  one  another,  and  which  habitually  ends 
its  lines  with  monosyllables.  Such  a  blank 
verse  might  no  doubt  be  very  rapid  in  its 
movement,  and  might  perfectly  adapt  itself 
to  a  thought  plainly  and  directly  evolved  ; 
and  it  would  be  interesting  to  see  it  well 
applied  to  Homer.  But  the  translator  who 
determines  to  use  it,  must  not  conceal  from 
himself  that  in  order  to  pour  Homer  into 
the  mould  of  this  metre,  he  will  have  en¬ 
tirely  to  break  him  up  and  melt  him  down, 
with  the  hope  of  then  successfully  com- 
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posing  him  afresh  ;  and  this  is  a  process 
which  is  full  of  risks.  It  may,  no  doubt, 
be  the  real  Homer  that  issues  new  from  it  ; 
it  is  not  certain  beforehand  that  it  cannot 
be  the  real  Homer,  as  it  is  certain  that 
from  the  mould  of  Pope’s  couplet  or  Cow- 
per’s  Miltonic  verse  it  cannot  be  the  real 
Homer  that  will  issue  ;  still,  the  chances  of 
disappointment  are  great.  The  result  of 
such  an  attempt  to  renovate  the  old  poet 
may  be  an  HCson  ;  but  it  may  also,  and 
more  probably  will  be  a  Pelias. 

When  I  say  this,  I  point  to  the  metre 
which  seems  to  me  to  give  the  translator 
the  best  chance  of  preserving  the  general 
effect  of  Homer, — that  third  metre  which 
I  have  not  yet  expressly  named,  the  hexa¬ 
meter.  I  know  all  that  is  said  against 
the  use  of  hexameters  in  English  poetry  ; 
but  it  comes  only  to  this,  that,  among 
us,  they  have  not  yet  been  used  on  any 
considerable  scale  with  success.  Solvitur 
ambulando  :  this  is  an  objection  which  can 
best  be  met  by  producing  good  English  hexa¬ 
meters.  And  there  is  no  reason  in  the 
nature  of  the  English  language  why  it 
should  not  adapt  itself  to  hexameters  as 
well  as  the  German  language  does  ;  nay, 
the  English  language,  from  its  greater 
rapidity,  is  in  itself  better  suited  than 
the  German  for  them.  The  hexameter, 
whether  alone  or  with  the  pentameter, 
possesses  a  movement,  an  expression,  which 
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no  metre  hitherto  in  common  use  amongst 
us  possesses,  and  which  I  am  convinced 
English  poetry,  as  our  mental  wants  multi¬ 
ply,  will  not  always  be  content  to  forgo. 
Applied  to  Homer,  this  metre  affords  to 
the  translator  the  immense  support  of 
keeping  him  more  nearly  than  any  other 
metre  to  Homer’s  movement  ;  and,  since 
a  poet’s  movement  makes  so  large  a  part 
of  his  general  effect,  and  to  reproduce  this 
general  effect  is  at  once  the  translator’s 
indispensable  business  and  so  difficult  for 
him,  it  is  a  great  thing  to  have  this  part 
of  your  model’s  general  effect  already 
given  you  in  your  metre,  instead  of 
having  to  get  it  entirely  for  yourself. 

These  are  general  considerations  ;  but 
there  are  also  one  or  two  particular  con¬ 
siderations  which  confirm  me  in  the  opinion 
that  for  translating  Homer  into  English 
verse  the  hexameter  should  be  used.  The 
most  successful  attempt  hitherto  made  at 
rendering  Homer  into  English,  the  attempt 
in  .  which  Homer’s  general  effect  has  been 
best  retained,  is  an  attempt  made  in  the 
hexameter  measure.  It  is  a  version  of  the 
famous  lines  in  the  third  book  of  the  Iliad, 
which  end  with  that  mention  of  Castor  and 
Pollux  from  which  Mr  Ruskin  extracts  the 
sentimental  consolation  already  noticed  by 
me.  The  author  is  the  accomplished  Pro¬ 
vost  of  Eton,  Dr  Hawtrey ;  and  this  per¬ 
formance  of  his  must  be  my  excuse  for 
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having  taken  the  liberty  to  single  him  out 
for  mention,  as  one  of  the  natural  judges  of 
a  translation  of  Homer,  along  with  Pro¬ 
fessor  Thompson  and  Professor  Jowett, 
whose  connection  with  Greek  literature  is 
official.  The  passage  is  short  *  ;  and  Dr 

*  So  short,  that  I  quote  it  entire  : 

Clearly  the  rest  I  behold  of  the  dark-eyed  sons 
of  Achaia  ; 

Known  to  me  well  are  the  faces  of  all  ;  their  names 
I  remember  ; 

Two,  two  only  remain,  whom  I  see  not  among  the 
commanders, 

Castor  fleet  in  the  car, — Polydeukes  brave  with  the 
cestus, — 

Own  dear  brethren  of  mine, — one  parent  loved  us 
as  infants. 

Are  they  not  here  in  the  host,  from  the  shores  of 
loved  Lacedaemon, 

Or,  though  they  came  with  the  rest  in  ships  that 
bound  through  the  waters, 

Dare  they  not  enter  the  fight  or  stand  in  the  council 
of  Heroes, 

All  for  fear  of  the  shame  and  the  taunts  my  crime 
has  awakened  ? 

So  said  she  ; — they  long  since  in  Earth’s  soft  arms 
were  reposing, 

There,  in  their  own  dear  land,  their  Fatherland, 
Lacedaemon. 

English  Hexameter  Translations ,  London, 
1847,  p.  242. 

I  have  changed  Dr  Hawtrey’s  ‘Kastor’,  ‘  Lake- 
daimon  ’,  back  to  the  familiar  ‘Castor’,  ‘Lacedaemon’, 
in  obedience  to  my  own  rule  that  everything  odd  is 
to  be  avoided  in  rendering  Homer,  the  most  natural 
and  least  odd  of  poets.  I  see  Mr  Newman’s  critic  in 
the  National  Review  urges  our  generation  to  bear 
with  the  unnatural  effect  of  these  rewritten  Greek 
names,  in  the  hope  that  by  this  means  the  effect  of 
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Hawtrey’s  version  of  it  is  suffused  with  a 
pensive  grace  which  is,  perhaps,  rather  more 
Virgilian  than  Homeric  ;  still  it  is  the  one 
version  of  any  part  of  the  Iliad  which?  in 
some  degree  reproduces  for  me  the  original 
effect  of  Homer  :  it  is  the  best,  and  it  is  in 
hexameters. 

This  is  one  of  the  particular  considerations 
that  incline  me  to  prefer  the  hexameter, 
for  translating  Homer,  to  our  established 
metres.  There  is  another.  Most  of  you, 
probably,  have  some  knowledge  of  a  poem 
by  Mr  Clough,  The  Bothie  of  Toper-na- 
fuosichy  a  long-vacation  pastoral,  in  hexa¬ 
meters.  The  general  merits  of  that  poem 
I  am  not  going  to  discuss  :  it  is  a  serio 

them  may  have  to  the  next  generation  become  natural. 
For  my  part,  I  feel  no  disposition  to  pass  all  my  own 
life  in  the  wilderness  of  pedantry,  in  order  that  a 
posterity  which  I  shall  never  see  may  one  day  enter 
an  orthographical  Canaan  ;  and,  after  all,  the  real 
question  is  this :  whether  our  living  apprehension  or 
the  Greek  world  is  more  checked  by  meeting  in  an 
English  book  about  the  Greeks,  names  not  spelt  letter 
for  letter  as  in  the  original  Greek,  or  by  meeting 
names  which  make  us  rub  our  eyes  and  call  out, 

‘  How  exceedingly  odd  !  ’ 

The  Latin  names  of  the  Greek  deities  raise  in  most 
cases  the  idea  of  quite  distinct  personages  from  the 
personages  whose  idea  is  raised  by  the  Greek  names. 
Hera  and  Juno  are  actually,  to  every  scholar’s  imagina¬ 
tion,  two  different  people.  So  in  all  these  cases  the 
Latin  names  must,  at  any  inconvenience,  be  aban 
doned  when  we  are  dealing  with  the  Greek  world. 
But  I  think  it  can  be  in  the  sensitive  imagination  of 
Mr  Grote  only,  that  ‘  Thucydides’  raises  the  idea  of 
a  different  man  from  ©ovkvSuotjs. 
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comic  poem,  and,  therefore,  of  essentially 
different  nature  from  the  Iliad.  Still  in 
two  things  it  is,  more  than  any  other  English 
poem  which  I  can  call  to  mind,  like  the 
Iliad  :  in  the  rapidity  of  its  movement, 
and  the  plainness  and  directness  of  its  style. 
The  thought  of  this  poem  is  often  curious 
and  subtle,  and  that  is  not  Homeric  ;  the 
diction  is  often  grotesque,  and  that  is  not 
Homeric.  Still  by  its  rapidity  of  move¬ 
ment,  and  plain  and  direct  manner  of  pre¬ 
senting  the  thought  however  curious  in 
itself,  this  poem,  which,  being  as  I  say  a 
serio-comic  poem,  has  a  right  to  be  grotesque, 
is  grotesque  truly ,  not,  like  Mr  Newman’s 
version  of  the  Iliad ,  falsely.  Mr  Clough’s 
odd  epithets,  ‘  The  grave  man  nicknamed 
Adam  ’,  ‘  The  hairy  Aldrich  ’,  and  so  on, 
grow  vitally  and  appear  naturally  in  their 
place  ;  while  Mr  Newman’s  ‘  dapper-greaved 
Achaians  ’,  and  ‘  motley-helmed  Hector  ’, 
have  all  the  air  of  being  mechanically  ela¬ 
borated  and  artificially  stuck  in.  Mr  Clough’s 
hexameters  are  excessively,  needlessly 
rough  ;  still  owing  to  the  native  rapidity 
of  this  measure,  and  to  the  directness  of 
style  which  so  well  allies  itself  with  it,  his 
composition  produces  a  sense  in  the  reader 
which  Homer’s  composition  also  produces, 
and  which  Homer’s  translator  ought  to  re¬ 
produce, — the  sense  of  having,  within  short 
limits  of  time,  a  large  portion  of  human  life 
presented  to  him,  instead  of  a  small  portion. 
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Mr  Clough’s  hexameters  are,  as  I  have 
just  said,  too  rough  and  irregular  ;  and  in¬ 
deed  a  good  model,  on  any  considerable 
scale,  of  this  metre,  the  English  translator 
will  nowhere  find.  He  must  not  follow  the 
model  offered  by  Mr  Longfellow  in  his 
pleasing  and  popular  poem  of  Evangeline  ; 
for  the  merit  of  the  manner  and  movement 
of  Evangeline ,  when  they  are  at  their  best, 
is  to  be  tenderly  elegant  ;  and  their  fault, 
when  they  are  at  their  worst,  is  to  be 
lumbering  ;  but  Homer’s  defect  is  not 
lumberingness,  neither  is  tender  elegance 
his  excellence.  The  lumbering  effect  of 
most  English  hexameters  is  caused  by  their 
being  much  too  dactylic  *  ;  the  translator 
must  learn  to  use  spondees  freely.  Mr 
Clough  has  done  this,  but  he  has  not  suffici¬ 
ently  observed  another  rule  which  the  trans¬ 
lator  cannot  follow  too  strictly  ;  and  that 
is,  to  have  no  lines  which  will  not,  as  it  is 
familiarly  said,  read  themselves.  This  is  of 
the  last  importance  for  rhythms  with  which 
the  ear  of  the  English  public  is  not 
thoroughly  acquainted.  Lord  Redesdale, 
in  two  papers  on  the  subject  of  Greek  and 
Roman  metres,  has  some  good  remarks  on 

*  For  instance  ;  in  a  version  (I  believe,  by  the  late 
Mr  Lockhart)  of  Homer’s  description  of  the  parting 
of  Hector  and  Andromache,  there  occurs,  in  the  first 
five  lines,  but  one  spondee  besides  the  necessary 
spondees  in  the  sixth  place  ;  in  the  corresponding 
five  lines  of  Homer  there  occur  ten.  See  English 
Hexameter  Translations ,  244. 
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the  outrageous  disregard  of  quantity  in 
which  English  verse,  trusting  to  its  force 
of  accent,  is  apt  to  indulge  itself.  The 
predominance  of  accent  in  our  language  is 
so  great,  that  it  would  be  pedantic  not  to 
avail  oneself  of  it  ;  and  Lord  Redesdale 
suggests  rules  which  might  easily  be  pushed 
too  far.  Still,  it  is  undeniable  that  in 
English  hexameters  we  generally  force  the 
quantity  far  too  much  ;  we  rely  on  justi¬ 
fication  by  accent  with  a  security  which  is 
excessive.  But  not  only  do  we  abuse  accent 
by  shortening  long  syllables  and  lengthening 
short  ones  ;  we  perpetually  commit  a  far 
worse  fault,  by  requiring  the  removal  of 
the  accent  from  its  natural  place  to  an  un¬ 
natural  one,  in  order  to  make  our  line  scan. 
This  is  a  fault,  even  when  our  metre  is  one 
which  every  English  reader  knows,  and 
when  we  can  see  what  we  want  and  can 
correct  the  rhythm  according  to  our  wish  ; 
although  it  is  a  fault  which  a  great  master 
may  sometimes  commit  knowingly  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  desired  effect,  as  Milton  changes  the 
natural  accent  on  the  word  Tiresias  in  the 
line  : 

And  Tiresias  and  Phineus,  prophets  old  ; 

and  then  it  ceases  to  be  a  fault,  and  becomes 
a  beauty.  But  it  is  a  real  fault,  when 
Chapman  has  : 

By  him  the  golden-throned  Queen  slept,  the  Queen 
of  Deities ; 
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for  in  thisMine,  to  make  it  scan,  you  have 
to  take-away  the  accent  from  the  word 
Queen,  on  which  it  naturally  falls,  and  to 
place  it  on  throned,  which  would  naturally 
be  unaccented  ;  and  yet,  after  all,  you  get 
no  peculiar  effect  or  beauty  of  cadence  to 
reward  you.  It  is  a  real  fault,  when  Mr 
Newman  has  : 

Infatuate  !  O  that  thou  wert  lord  to  some  other 
army — 

for  here  again  the  reader  is  required,  not 
for  any  special  advantage  to  himself,  but 
simply  to  save  Mr  Newman  trouble,  to  place 
the  accent  on  the  insignificant  word  wert , 
where  it  has  no  business  whatever.  But 
it  is  still  a  greater  fault,  when  Spenser  has 
(to  take  a  striking  instance)  : 

Wot  ye  why  his  mother  with  a  veil  hath  covered 
his  face  ? 

for  a  hexameter  ;  because  here  not  only  is 
the  reader  causelessly  required  to  make 
havoc  with  the  natural  accentuation  of  the 
line  in  order  to  get  it  to  run  as  a  hexameter  ; 
but  also  he,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  will  be 
utterly  at  a  loss  how  to  perform  the  process 
required,  and  the  line  will  remain  a  mere 
monster  for  him.  I  repeat,  it  is  advisable 
to  construct  all  verses  so  that  by  reading 
them  naturally — that  is,  according  to  the 
sense  and  legitimate  accent, — the  reader  gets 
the  right  rhythm  ;  but,  for  English  hexa- 
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meters,  that  they  be  so  constructed  is  in¬ 
dispensable. 

If  the  hexameter  best  helps  the  translator 
to  the  Homeric  rapidity,  what  style  may 
best  help  him  to  the  Homeric  plainness 
and  directness  ?  It  is  the  merit  of  a  metre 
appropriate  to  your  subject,  that  it  in 
some  degree  suggests  and  carries  with  itself 
a  style  appropriate  to  the  subject  ;  the 
elaborate  and  self-retarding  style,  which 
comes  so  naturally  when  your  metre  is  the 
Miltonic  blank  verse,  does  not  come  naturally 
with  the  hexameter  ;  is,  indeed,  alien  to  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  hexameter  has  a 
natural  dignity  which  repels  both  the  jaunty 
style  and  the  jog-trot  style,  to  both  of  which 
the  ballad-measure  so  easily  lends  itself. 
These  are  great  advantages  ;  and,  perhaps, 
it  is  nearly  enough  to  say  to  the  translator 
who  uses  the  hexameter  that  he  cannot  too 
religiously  follow,  in  style,  the  inspiration 
of  his  metre.  He  will  find  that  a  loose 
and  idiomatic  grammar — a  grammar  which 
follows  the  essential  rather  than  the 
formal  logic  of  the  thought — allies  itself  ex¬ 
cellently  with  the  hexameter  ;  and  that, 
while  this  sort  of  grammar  ensures  plainness 
and  naturalness,  it  by  no  means  comes 
short  in  nobleness.  It  is  difficult  to  pro¬ 
nounce,  certainly,  what  is  idiomatic  in  the 
ancient  literature  of  a  language  which, 
though  still  spoken,  has  long  since  entirely 
adopted,  as  modern  Greek  has  adopted, 
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modern  idioms.  Still  one  may,  I  think, 
clearly  perceive  that  Homer’s  grammatical 
style  is  idiomatic, — that  it  may  even  be 
called,  not  improperly,  a  loose  grammatical 
style  *.  Examples,  however,  of  what  I 
mean  by  a  loose  grammatical  style,  will  be 
of  more  use  to  the  translator  if  taken  from 
English  poetry  than  if  taken  from  Homer. 
I  call  it,  then,  a  loose  and  idiomatic  grammar 
which  Shakspeare  uses  in  the  last  line  of 
the  following  three  : 

He’s  here  in  double  trust : 

First,  as  I  am  his  kinsman  and  his  subject, 
Strong  both  against  the  deed ; 

or  in  this  : — 


Wit,  whither  wilt  ? 

What  Shakspeare  means  is  perfectly  clear, 
clearer,  probably,  than  if  he  had  said  it  in 
a  more  formal  and  regular  manner  ;  but 
his  grammar  is  loose  and  idiomatic,  because 
he  leaves  out  the  subject  of  the  verb  ‘  wilt  ’ 
in  the  second  passage  quoted,  and  because, 
in  the  first,  a  prodigious  addition  to  the 
sentence  has  to  be,  as  we  used  to  say  in 
our  old  Latin  grammar  days,  understood, 
before  the  word  ‘  both  ’  can  be  properly 

*  See  for  instance,  in  the  Iliad ,  the  loose  construc¬ 
tion  of  8<tt€,  xvii.  65S  ;  that  of  ’l8olto,  xvii.  681  ; 
that  of  otVe,  xviii.  209  ;  and  the  elliptical  construc¬ 
tion  at  xix.  42,  43  ;  also  the  idiomatic  construction  of 
lyu)v  oSe  Trapatr^elv,  xix.  140.  These  instances  are 
all  taken  within  a  range  of  a  thousand  lines  ;  anyone 
may  easily  multiply  them  for  himself. 
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parsed.  So,  again,  Chapman’s  grammar  is 
loose  and  idiomatic  where  he  says, 

Even  share  hath  he  that  keeps  his  tent,  and  he  to 
field  doth  go, 

because  he  leaves  out,  in  the  second  clause, 
the  relative  which  in  formal  writing  would 
be  required.  But  Chapman  here  does  not 
lose  dignity  by  this  idiomatic  way  of  ex¬ 
pressing  himself,  any  more  than  Shakspeare 
loses  it  by  neglecting  to  confer  on  ‘  both  ’ 
the  blessings  of  a  regular  government  : 
neither  loses  dignity,  but  each  gives  that 
impression  of  a  plain,  direct,  and  natural 
mode  of  speaking,  which  Homer,  too,  gives, 
and  which  it  is  so  important,  as  I  say,  that 
Homer’s  translator  should  succeed  in  giving. 
Cowper  calls  blank  verse  ‘  a  style  further 
removed  than  rhyme  from  the  vernacular 
idiom,  both  in  the  language  itself  and  in 
the  arrangement  of  it’;  and  just  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  blank  verse  is  removed  from  the 
vernacular,  idiom,  from  that  idiomatic  style 
which  is  of  all  styles  the  plainest  and  most 
natural,  blank  verse  is  unsuited  to  render 
Homer. 

Shakspeare  is  not  only  idiomatic  in  his 
grammar  or  style,  he  is  also  idiomatic  in 
his  words  or  diction  ;  and  here  too,  his 
example  is  valuable  for  the  translator  of 
Homer.  The  translator  must  not,  indeed, 
allow  himself  all  the  liberty  that  Shakspeare 
allows  himself  ;  for  Shakspeare  sometimes 
uses  expressions  which  pass  perfectly  well 
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as  he  uses  them,  because  Shakspeare  thinks 
so  fast  and  so  powerfully,  that  in  reading 
him  we  are  borne  over  single  words  as  by  a 
mighty  current  ;  but,  if  our  mind  were  less 
excited, — and  who  may  rely  on  exciting  our 
mind  like  Shakspeare  ? — they  would  check 
us.  ‘  To  grunt  and  sweat  under  a  weary 
load  ’ ; — that  does  perfectly  well  where  it 
comes  in  Shakspeare  ;  but  if  the  translator 
of  Homer,  who  will  hardly  have  wound  our 
minds  up  to  the  pitch  at  which  these  words 
of  Hamlet  find  them,  were  to  employ,  when 
he  has  to  speak  of  one  of  Homer’s  heroes 
under  the  load  of  calamity,  this  figure  of 
‘  grunting  ’  and  ‘  sweating  ’  we  should  say, 
He  Newmanises,  and  his  diction  would  offend 
us.  For  he  is  to  be  noble  ;  and  no  plea  of 
wishing  to  be  plain  and  natural  can  get  him 
excused  from  being  this  :  only,  as  he  is  to 
be  also,  like  Homer,  perfectly  simple  and 
free  from  artificiality,  and  as  the  use  of 
idiomatic  expressions  undoubtedly  gives  this 
effect  *,  he  should  be  as  idiomatic  as  he  can 

*  Our  knowledge  of  Homer’s  Greek  is  hardly  such 
as  to  enable  us  to  pronounce  quite  confidently  what  is 
idiomatic  in  his  diction,  and  what  is  not,  any  more 
than  in  his  grammar ;  but  I  seem  to  myself  clearly 
to  recognise  an  idiomatic  stamp  in  such  expressions  as 
ToXmreveiv  iroX.€|Jiovs,  xiv  86  ;  cJ)dos  tv  vfjetrtr iv  0f|T|S, 
xvi.  94  ;  tlv*  o\!«  dtnracrfws  avrcov  yovv  Kttfjuj/€iv,  xix. 
71  ;  kXotott€U€lv,  xix.  1 49  ;  and  many  others.  The 
first-quoted  expression,  toXv7T€V€iv  dpyaXeous  iroXt- 
p.ous,  seems  to  me  to  have  just  about  the  same  degree 
of  freedom  as  the  ‘ jump  the  life  to  come’,  or  the 
‘  shiijfle  off  this  mortal  coil  ’,  of  Shakspeare. 
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be  without  ceasing  to  be  noble.  Therefore 
the  idiomatic  language  of  Shakspeare — 
such  language  as,  ‘  prate  of  his  whereabout  *  ; 
‘  jump  the  li  fe  to  come  ’  ;  ‘  the  damnation  of 
his  taking-off  ’  ;  ‘  his  quietus  make  with  a 

bare  bodkin  ’ — should  be  carefully  observed 
by  the  translator  of  Homer,  although  in 
every  case  he  will  have  to  decide  for  himself 
whether  the  use,  by  him,  of  Shakspeare’s 
liberty,  will  or  will  not  clash  with  his  in¬ 
dispensable  duty  of  nobleness.  He  will  find 
one  English  book  and  one  only,  where,  as 
in  the  Iliad  itself,  perfect  plainness  of  speech 
is  allied  with  perfect  nobleness  ;  and  that 
book  is  the  Bible.  No  one  could  see  this 
more  clearly  than  Pope  saw  it  :  ‘  This  pure 
and  noble  simplicity  ’,  he  says.  ‘  is  nowhere 
in  such  perfection  as  in  the  Scripture  and 
Homer  ’  :  yet  even  with  Pope  a  woman  is 
a  ‘  fair  ’,  a  father  is  a  ‘  sire  ’  and  an  old 
man  a  ‘  reverend  sage  ’,  and  so  on  through 
all  the  phrases  of  that  pseudo-Augustan, 
and  most  unbiblical,  vocabulary.  The 
Bible,  however,  is  undoubtedly  the  grand 
mine  of  diction  for  the  translator  of  Homer  ; 
and,  if  he  knows  how  to  discriminate  truly 
between  what  will  suit  him  and  what  will 
not,  the  Bible  may  afford  him  also  invaluable 
lessons  of  style. 

I  said  that  Homer,  besides  being  plain 
in  style  and  diction,  was  plain  in  the  quality 
of  his  thought.  It  is  possible  that  a  thought 
may  be  expressed  with  idiomatic  plainness. 
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and  yet  not  be  in  itself  a  plain  thought. 
For  example,  in  Mr  Clough’s  poem,  already 
mentioned,  the  st}de  and  diction  is  almost 
always  idiomatic  and  plain,  but  the  thought 
itself  is  often  of  a  quality  which  is  not  plain  ; 
it  is  curious.  But  the  grand  instance  of 
the  union  of  idiomatic  expression  with  curi¬ 
ous  or  difficult  thought  is  in  Sliakspeare’s 
poetry.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  force  and 
power  of  Shakspeare’s  idiomatic  expression, 
that  it  gives  an  effect  of  clearness  and  vivid  • 
ness  even  to  a  thought  which  is  imperfect 
and  incoherent  ;  for  instance,  when  Hamlet 
says, 

To  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles, 

the  figure  there  is  undoubtedly  most  faulty, 
it  by  no  means  runs  on  four  legs  ;  but  the 
thing  is  said  so  freely  and  idiomatically, 
that  it  passes.  This,  however,  is  not  a 
point  to  which  I  now  want  to  call  your 
attention  ;  I  want  you  to  remark,  in  Shak- 
speare  and  others,  only  that  which  we  may 
directly  apply  to  Homer.  I  say,  then,  that 
in  Shakspeare  the  thought  is  often,  while 
most  idiomatically  uttered,  nay,  while  good 
and  sound  in  itself,  yet  of  a  quality  which 
is  curious  and  difficult  ;  and  that  this  quality 
of  thought  is  something  entirely  un-Homeric. 
For]  example,  when  Lady  Macbeth  says  : 

Memory,  the  warder  of  the  brain, 

Shall  be  a  fume,  and  the  receipt  of  reason 
A  limbeck  only, 
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this  figure  is  a  perfectly  sound  and  correct 
figure,  no  doubt  ;  Mr  Knight  even  calls  it 
a  ‘  happy  ’  figure  ;  but  it  is  a  difficult  figure  : 
Homer  would  not  have  used  it.  Again, 
when  Lady  Macbeth  says, 

When  you  durst  do  it,  then  you  were  a  man  ; 

And,  to  be  more  than  what  you  were,  you  would 

Be  so  much  more  the  man, 

the  thought  in  the  two  last  of  these  lines  is, 
when  you  seize  it,  a  perfectly  clear  thought, 
and  a  fine  thought  ;  but  it  is  a  curious 
thought  :  Homer  would  not  have  used  it. 
These  are  favourable  instances  of  the  union 
of  plain  style  and  words  with  a  thought  not 
plain  in  quality  ;  but  take  stronger  instances 
of  this  union, — let  the  thought  be  not  only 
not  plain  in  quality,  but  highly  fanciful  : 
and  you  have  the  Elizabethan  conceits  ; 
you  have,  in  spite  of  idiomatic  style  and 
idiomatic  diction,  everything  which  is  most 
un-Homeric  ;  you  have  such  atrocities  as 
this  of  Chapman  : 

Fate  shall  fail  to  vent  her  gall 
Till  mine  vent  thousands. 

I  say,  the  poets  of  a  nation  which  has  pro¬ 
duced  such  conceit  as  that,  must  purify 
themselves  seven  times  in  the  fire  before 
they  can  hope  to  render  Homer.  They  must 
expel  their  nature  with  a  fork,  and  keep 
crying  to  one  another  night  and  day  : 
‘  Homer  not  only  moves  rapidly,  not  only 
speaks  idiomatically  ;  he  is,  also,  free  from 
fancifulness  ’. 
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So  essentially  characteristic  of  Homer  is 
his  plainness  and  naturalness  of  thought, 
that  to  the  preservation  of  this  in  his  own 
version  the  translator  must  without  scruple 
sacrifice,  where  it  is  necessary,  verbal  fidelity 
to  his  original,  rather  than  run  any  risk  of 
producing,  by  literalness,  an  odd  and  un¬ 
natural  effect.  The  double  epithets  so  con¬ 
stantly  occurring  in  Homer  must  be  dealt 
with  according  to  this  rule  ;  these  epithets 
come  quite  naturally  in  Homer’s  poetry  ; 
in  English  poetry  they,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  come,  when  literally  rendered,  quite 
unnaturally.  I  will  not  now  discuss  why 
this  is  so,  I  assume  it  as  an  indisputable 
fact  that  it  is  so  ;  that  Homer’s  yepoVwv 
dv0pco7roiv  comes  to  the  reader  as  some¬ 
thing  perfectly  natural,  while  Mr  Newman’s 
‘  voice-dividing  mortals  ’  comes  to  him  as 
something  perfectly  unnatural.  Well  then, 
as  it  is  Homer’s  general  effect  which  we  are 
to  reproduce,  it  is  to  be  false  to  Homer  to 
be  so  verbally  faithful  to  him  as  that  we 
lose  this  effect  :  and  by  the  English  trans¬ 
lator  Homer’s  double  epithets  must  be,  in 
many  places,  renounced  altogether  ;  in  all 
places  where  they  are  rendered,  rendered  by 
equivalents  which  come  naturally.  Instead 
of  rendering  0€Ti  T<xKi>7r€7rA,€  by  Mr  Newman  s 
‘  Thetis  trailing-robed  ’,  which  brings  to 
one’s  mind  long  petticoats  sweeping  a  dirty 
pavement,  the  translator  must  render  the 
Greek  by  English  words  which  come  as  natur- 
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ally  to  us  as  Milton’s  words  when  he  says, 
‘  Let  gorgeous  Tragedy  With  sceptred  pall 
come  sweeping  by  Instead  of  rendering 
fuovvxas  L7nrovs  by  Chapman’s  ‘  one-hoofed 
steeds’,  or  Mr  Newman’s  ‘  single  -  hoofed 
horses  ’,  he  must  speak  of  horses  in  a  way 
which  surprises  us  as  little  as  Shakspeare 
surprises  when  he  says,  ‘  Gallop  apace,  you 
fiery-footed  steeds  ’.  Instead  of  rendering 
lie Xnfiea  Ovfiov  by  ‘life  as  honey  pleasant’, 
he  must  characterise  life  with  the  simple 
pathos  of  Gray’s  ‘  warm  precincts  of  the 
cheerful  day  ’.  Instead  of  converting  ttoiov 
<t e  €7 ros  <f>v yev  epKOs  oSovtwv  ;  into  the  por¬ 
tentous  remonstrance,  ‘  Betwixt  the  out¬ 
work  of  thy  teeth  what  word  hath  split  ’  ? 
he  must  remonstrate  in  English  as  straight¬ 
forward  as  this  of  St  Peter,  *  Be  it  far  from 
thee,  Lord  :  this  shall  not  be  unto  thee  ’  ; 
or  as  this  of  the  disciples,  ‘  What  is  this  that 
he  saith,  a  little  while  ?  we  cannot  tell  what 
he  saith  Homer’s  Greek,  in  each  of  the 
places  quoted,  reads  as  naturally  as  any  of 
those  English  passages  :  the  expression  no 
more  calls  away  the  attention  from  the 
sense  in  the  Greek  than  in  the  English. 
But  when,  in  order  to  render  literally  in 
English  one  of  Homer’s  double  epithets,  a 
strange  unfamiliar  adjective  is  invented, — 
such  as  ‘  voice-dividing  ’  for  fiepoxf/s, — an 
improper  share  of  the  reader’s  attention  is 
necessarily  diverted  to  this  ancillary  word, 
to  this  word  which  Homer  never  intended 
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should  receive  so  much  notice  ;  and  a  total 
effect  quite  different  from  Homer’s  is  thus 
produced.  Therefore  Mr  Newman,  though 
he  does  not  purposely  import,  like  Chapman, 
conceits  of  his  own  into  the  Iliad,  does 
actually  import  them  ;  for  the  result  of  his 
singular  diction  is  to  raise  ideas,  and  odd 
ideas,  not  raised  by  the  corresponding  diction 
in  Homer  ;  and  Chapman  himself  does  no 
more.  Cowper  says  :  ‘  I  have  cautiously 

avoided  all  terms  of  new  invention,  with  an 
abundance  of  which  persons  of  more  in¬ 
genuity  than  judgment  have  not  enriched 
our  language  but  encumbered  it  ’  ;  and 
this  critcism  so  exactly  hits  the  diction  of 
Mr  Newman  that  one  is  irresistibly  led  to 
imagine  his  present  appearance  in  the  flesh 
to  be  at  least  his  second. 

A  translator  cannot  well  have  a  Homeric 
rapidity,  style,  diction,  and  quality  of 
thought,  without  at  the  same  time  having 
what  is  the  result  of  these  in  Homer, — 
nobleness.  Therefore  I  do  not  attempt  to 
lay  down  any  rules  for  obtaining  this  effect 
of  nobleness, — the  effect,  too,  of  all  others 
the  most  impalpable,  the  most  irreducible 
to  rule,  and  which  most  depends  on  the  in¬ 
dividual  personality  of  the  artist.  So  I  pro¬ 
ceed  at  once  to  give  you,  in  conclusion,  one 
or  two  passages  in  which  I  have  tried  to 
follow  those  principles  of  Homeric  trans¬ 
lation  which  I  have  laid  down.  I  give  them, 
it  must  be  remembered,  not  as  specimens  of 
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perfect  translation,  but  as  specimens  of  an 
attempt  to  translate  Homer  on  certain  prin¬ 
ciples  ;  specimens  which  may  very  aptly 
illustrate  those  principles  by  falling  short 
as  well  as  by  succeeding. 

I  take  first  a  passage  of  which  I  have 
already  spoken,  the  comparison  of  the  Trojan 
fires  to  the  stars.  The  first  part  of  that 
passage  is,  I  have  said,  of  splendid  beauty  ; 
and  to  begin  with  a  lame  version  of  that 
would  be  the  height  of  imprudence  in  me. 
It  is  the  last  and  more  level  part  with  which 
I  shall  concern  myself.  I  have  already 
quoted  Cowper’s  version  of  this  part  in 
order  to  show  you  how  unlike  his  stiff  and 
Miltonic  manner  of  telling  a  plain  story  is 
to  Homer’s  easy  and  rapid  manner  : 

So  numerous  seemed  those  fires  the  bank  between 
Of  Xanthus,  blazing,  and  the  fleet  of  Greece, 

In  prospect  all  of  Troy — 

I  need  not  continue  to  the  end.  I  have  also 
quoted  Pope’s  version  of  it,  to  show  you  how 
unlike  his  ornate  and  artificial  manner  is  to 
Plomer’s  plain  and  natural  manner  : 

So  many  flames  before  proud  Ilion  blaze, 

And  brighten  glimmering  Xanthus  with  their  rays  ; 
The  long  reflections  of  the  distant  fires 
Gleam  on  the  walls,  and  tremble  on  the  spires, 

and  much  more  of  the  same  kind.  I  want 
to  show  you  that  it  is  possible,  in  a  plain 
passage  of  this  sort,  to  keep  Homer’s  sim¬ 
plicity  without  being  heavy  and  dull  ;  and 
to  keep  his  dignity  without  bringing  in  pomp 
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and  ornament.  ‘  As  numerous  as  are  the 
stars  on  a  clear  night  *,  says  Homer, 

So  shone  forth,  in  front  of  Troy,  by  the  bed  of 
Xanthus, 

Between  that  and  the  ships,  the  Trojans’  numerous 
fires. 

In  the  plain  there  were  kindled  a  thousand  fires  : 
by  each  one 

There  sat  fifty  men,  in  the  ruddy  light  of  the  fire  : 

By  their  chariots  stood  the  steeds,  and  champed  the 
white  barley 

While  their  masters  sat  by  the  fire,  and  waited  for 
Morning. 

Here,  in  order  to  keep  Homer’s  effect  of 
perfect  plainness  and  directness,  I  repeat 
the  word  *  fires  ’  as  he  repeats  wpa  without 
scruple  ;  although  in  a  more  elaborate  and 
literary  style  of  poetry  this  recurrence  of 
the  same  word  would  be  a  fault  to  be 
avoided.  I  omit  the  epithet  of  Morning, 
and  whereas  Homer  says  that  the  steeds 
‘  waited  for  Morning  ’,  I  prefer  to  attribute 
this  expectation  of  Morning  to  the  master 
and  not  to  the  horse.  Very  likely  in  this 
particular,  as  in  any  other  single  particular, 
I  may  be  wrong  :  what  I  wish  you  to  remark 
is  my  endeavour  after  absolute  plainness 
of  speech,  my  care  to  avoid  anything  which 
may  the  least  check  or  surprise  the  reader, 
whom  Homer  does  not  check  or  surprise. 
Homer’s  lively  personal  familiarity  with 
war,  and  with  the  war-horse  as  his  master’s 
companion,  is  such  that,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
his  attributing  to  the  one  the  other’s  feelings 
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comes  to  us  quite  naturally  ;  but,  from  a 
poet  without  this  familiarity,  the  attribution 
strikes  as  a  little  unnatural  ;  and  therefore, 
as  everything  the  least  unnatural  is  un- 
Homeric,  I  avoid  it. 

Again,  in  the  address  of  Zeus  to  the  horses 
of  Achilles,  Cowper  has  : 

Jove  saw  their  grief  with  pity,  and  his  brows 
Shaking,  within  himself  thus,  pensive,  said. 

‘  Ah  hapless  pair  !  wherefore  by  gift  divine 
Were  ye  to  Peleus  given,  a  mortal  king, 
Yourselves  immortal  and  from  age  exempt?’ 

There  is  no  want  of  dignity  here,  as  in  the 
versions  of  Chapman  and  Mr  Newman, 
which  I  have  already  quoted  :  but  the  whole 
effect  is  much  too  slow.  Take  Pope  : 

Nor  Jove  disdained  to  cast  a  pitying  look 
While  thus  relenting  to  the  steeds  he  spoke. 

‘  Unhappy  coursers  of  immortal  strain  ! 
Exempt  from  age  and  deathless  now  in  vain  ; 

Did  we  your  race  on  mortal  man  bestow 
Only,  alas  !  to  share  in  mortal  woe?’ 

Here  there  is  no  want  either  of  dignity  or 
rapidity,  but  all  is  too  artificial.  ‘  Nor  Jove 
disdained  ’,  for  instance,  is  a  very  artificial 
and  literary  way  of  rendering  Homer’s 
words  and  so  is,  *  coursers  of  immortal 
strain  ’. 

^,lvpofxevco  S’  apa  rw  ye  idtov,  iXerjcre  K pov'uav. 

And  with  pity  the  son  of  Saturn  saw  them 
wailing, 

And  he  shook  his  head,  and  thus  addressed  his 
own  bosom. 
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‘  Ah,  unhappy  pair,  to  Peleus  why  did  we 
give  you, 

To  a  mortal  ?  but  ye  are  without  old  age  and 
immortal. 

Was  it  that  ye,  with  man,  might  have  your  thou¬ 
sands  of  sorrows  ? 

For  than  man,  indeed,  there  breathes  no  wretcheder 
creature, 

Of  all  living  things,  that  on  earth  are  breathing  and 
moving  ’. 

Here  I  will  observe  that  the  use  of  ‘  own 
in  the  second  line  for  the  last  syllable  of  a 
dactyl,  and  the  use  of  *  To  a  ’,  in  the  fourth, 
for  a  complete  spondee,  though  they  do 
not,  I  think,  actually  spoil  the  run  of  the 
hexameter,  are  yet  undoubtedly  instances 
of  that  over-reliance  on  accent,  and  too  free 
disregard  of  quantity,  which  Lord  Redes- 
dale  visits  with  just  reprehension  *. 

*  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that,  if  we 
disregard  quantity  too  much  in  constructing  English 
hexameters,  we  also  disregard  accent  too  much  in 
reading  Greek  hexameters.  We  read  every  Greek 
dactyl  so  as  to  make  a  pure  dactyl  of  it ;  but,  to  a 
Greek,  the  accent  must  have  hindered  many  dactyls 
from  sounding  as  pure  dactyls.  When  we  read 
atoXos  tiTTros,  for  instance,  or  alyio^oto,  the 
dactyl  in  each  of  these  cases  is  made  by  us  as  pure  a 
dactyl  as  ‘Tityre’,  or  ‘dignity’;  but  to  a  Greek  it 
was  not  so.  To  him  aloXos  must  have  been  nearly 
as  impure  a  dactyl  as  ‘  death-destined  ’  is  to  us  ;  and 
atyL°X  nearly  as  impure  as  the  ‘dressed  his  own’  of 
my  text.  Nor,  I  think,  does  this  right  mode  of 
pronouncing  the  two  words  at  all  spoil  the  run  of  the 
line  as  a  hexameter.  The  effect  of  aldXXos  foriros 
(or  something  like  that),  though  not  our  effect,  is  not 
a  disagreeable  one.  On  the  other  hand,  KopvQcuoXos 
as  a  paroxytonon,  although  it  has  the  respectable 
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I  now  take  two  longer  passages  in  order 
to  try  my  method  more  fully  ;  but  I  still 
keep  to  passages  which  have  already  come 
under  our  notice.  I  quoted  Chapman's 
version  of  some  passages  in  the  speech  of 
Hector  at  his  parting  with  Andromache. 
One  astounding  conceit  will  probably  still 
be  in  your  remembrance, 

When  sacred  Troy  shall  shed  her  tow'rs  for  tears 
of  overthrow , 

as  a  translation  of  or  av  ttot  l pi). 

I  will  quote  a  few  lines  which  will  give  you, 
also,  the  key-note  to  the  Anglo-Augustan 
manner  of  rendering  this  passage  and  to  the 
Miltonic  manner  of  rendering  it.  What  Mr 
Newman’s  manner  of  rendering  it  would  be, 
you  can  by  this  time  sufficiently  imagine  for 
yourselves.  Mr  Wright, — to  quote  for  once 
from  his  meritorious  version  instead  of 
Cowper’s,  whose  strong  and  weak  points 
are  those  of  Mr  Wright  also, — Mr  Wright 
begins  his  version  of  this  passage  thus  : 

All  these  thy  anxious  cares  are  also  mine, 

Partner  beloved  ;  but  how  could  I  endure 
The  scorn  of  Trojans  and  their  long-robed  wives, 


authority  of  Liddell  and  Scott’s  Lexicon  (following 
Heyne),  is  certainly  wrong  ;  for  then  the  word  cannot 
be  pronounced  without  throwing  an  accent  on  the 
first  syllable  as  well  as  the  third,  and  ficyas 
Koppv0auoXXos  "Ekt«p  would  have  been  to  a 
Greek  as  intolerable  an  ending  for  a  hexameter 
line  as  ‘  accurst  orphanhood-destined  houses  ’  would 
be  to  us.  The  best  authorities,  accordingly, 
accent  Kopu0cuoXos  as  a  proparoxytonon. 
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Should  they  behold  their  Hector  shrink  from  war, 
And  act  the  coward’s  part  !  Nor  doth  my  soul 
Prompt  the  base  thought. 

j Ex  pede  Herculem  :  you  see  just  what  the 
manner  is.  Mr  Sotheby,  on  the  other  hand 
(to  take  a  disciple  of  Pope  instead  of  Pope 
himself),  begins  thus  : 

‘  What  moves  thee,  moves  my  mind,’  brave  Hector 
said, 

‘  Yet  Troy’s  upbraiding  scorn  I  deeply  dread, 

If,  like  a  slave,  where  chiefs  with  chiefs  engage, 
The  warrior  Hector  fears  the  war  to  wage. 

Not  thus  my  heart  inclines.’ 

From  that  specimen,  too,  you  can  easily 
divine  what,  with  such  a  manner,  will  be¬ 
come  of  the  whole  passage.  But  Homer 
has  neither 

What  moves  thee,  moves  my  mind, 
nor  has  he 

All  these  thy  anxious  cares  are  also  mine. 

TH  koll  i/xol  TaSe  irdvra  /xeAet,  yvvar  dWd 

/  \  >  5  ^ 

fiaA  acv(o<s , 

that  is  what  Homer  has,  that  is  his  style 
and  movement,  if  one  could  but  catch  it. 
Andromache,  as  you  know,  has  been  en¬ 
treating  Hector  to  defend  Troy  from  within 
the  walls,  instead  of  exposing  his  life,  and, 
with  his  own  life,  the  safety  of  all  those 
dearest  to  him,  by  fighting  in  the  open 
plain.  Hector  replies  : 

Woman,  I  too  take  thought  for  this;  but  then  I 
bethink  me 

What  the  Trojan  men  and  Trojan  women  might 
murmur, 
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If  like  a  coward  I  skulked  behind,  apart  from  the 
battle. 

Nor  would  my  own  heart  let  me  ;  my  heart,  which 
has  bid  me  be  valiant 

Always,  and  always  fighting  among  the  first  of  the 
Trojans, 

Busy  for  Priam’s  fame  and  my  own,  in  spite  of  the 
future. 

For  that  day  will  come,  my  soul  is  assured  of  its 
coming, 

It  will  come,  when  sacred  Troy  shall  go  to  de¬ 
struction, 

Troy,  and  warlike  Priam  too,  and  the  people  of 
Priam. 

And  yet  not  that  grief,  which  then  will  be,  of  the 
Trojans, 

Moves  me  so  much — not  Hecuba’s  grief,  nor  Priam 
my  father’s, 

Nor  my  brethren’s,  many  and  brave,  who  then  will 
be  lying 

In  the  bloody  dust,  beneath  the  feet  of  their 
foemen — 

As  thy  grief,  when,  in  tears,  some  brazen-coated 
Achaian 

Shall  transport  thee  away,  and  the  day  of  thy 
freedom  be  ended. 

Then,  perhaps,  thou  shalt  work  at  the  loom  of  an¬ 
other,  in  Argos, 

Or  bear  pails  to  the  well  of  Messeis,  or  Plypereia, 

Sorely  against  thy  will,  by  strong  Necessity’s  order. 

And  some  man  may  say,  as  he  looks  and  sees  thy 
tears  falling  : 

See ,  the  wife  of  Hector,  that  great  pre-eminent  captain 

Of  the  horsemen  of  Troy ,  in  the  day  they  fought 
for  their  city. 

So  some  man  will  say ;  and  then  thy  grief  will 
redouble 

At  thy  want  of  a  man  like  me,  to  save  thee  from 
bondage. 

But  let  me  be  dead,  and  the  earth  be  mounded 
above  me, 

Ere  I  hear  thy  cries,  and  thy  captivity  told  of. 
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The  main  question,  whether  or  no  this 
version  reproduces  for  him  the  movement 
and  general  effect  of  Homer  better  than 
other  versions  *  of  the  same  passage,  I  leave 
for  the  judgment  of  the  scholar.  But  the 
particular  points,  in  which  the  operation 
of  my  own  rules  is  manifested,  are  as  follows. 
In  the  second  line  I  leave  out  the  epithet  of 
the. Trojan  women  eA./c€o-i7re7rXou9,  altogether. 
In  the  sixth  line  I  put  in  five  words  ‘  in 
spite  of  the  future  ’,  which  are  in  the  original 
by  implication  only,  and  are  not  there 
actually  expressed.  This  I  do,  because 
Homer,  as  I  have  before  said,  is  so  remote 
from  one  who  reads  him  in  English,  that 
the  English  translator  must  be  even  plainer, 
if  possible,  and  more  unambiguous  than 
Homer  himself  ;  the  connection  of  meaning 
must  be  even  more  distinctly  marked  in 
the  translation  than  in  the  original.  For 
inf.the  Greek  language  itself  there  is  some¬ 
thing  which  brings  one  nearer  to  Homer, 
which  gives  one  a  clue  to  his  thought,  which 
makes  a  hint  enough  ;  but  in  the  English 
language  this  sense  of  nearness,  this  clue, 
is  gone  ;  hints  are  insufficient,  everything 
must  be  stated  with  full  distinctness.  In 
the  ninth  line  Homer’s  epithet  for  Priam  is 
ev/x/xeAto), — ‘  armed  with  good  ashen  spear  ', 

*  Dr  Hawtrey  also  has  translated  this  passage  ;  but 
here,  he  has  not,  I  think,  been  so  successful  as  in  his 
‘  Helen  on  the  walls  of  Troy 
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say  the  dictionaries  ;  *  ashen-speared 

translates  Mr  Newman,  following  his  own 
rule  to  ‘  retain  every  peculiarity  of  his 
original  — I  say,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
ivfXfxeXiio  has  not  the  effect  of  a  ‘  peculiarity  * 
in  the  original,  while  ‘  ashen-speared  ’  has 
the  effect  of  a  ‘  peculiarity  ’  in  Enghsh  ;  and 
‘  warlike  ’  is  as  marking  an  equivalent  as  I 
dare  give  for  eu/x/xeAdco,  for  fear  of  disturbing 
the  balance  of  expression  in  Homer’s  sent¬ 
ence.  In  the  fourteenth  line,  again,  I  trans¬ 
late  xa^K0XL™V0)V  by  ‘  brazen-coated  \  Mr 
Newman,  meaning  to  be  perfectly  literal, 
translates  it  by  ‘  brazen-cloaked  ’,  an  ex¬ 
pression  which  comes  to  the  reader  oddly 
and  unnaturally,  while  Homer’s  word  comes 
to  him  quite  naturally  ;  but  I  venture  to 
go  as  near  to  a  literal  rendering  as  ‘  brazen- 
coated  ’,  because  a  ‘  coat  of  brass  ’  is  familiar 
to  us  all  from  the  Bible,  and  familiar,  too, 
as  distinctly  specified  in  connection  with 
the  wearer.  Finally,  let  me  further  illus¬ 
trate  from  the  twentieth  line  the  value  which 
I  attach,  in  a  question  of  diction,  to  the 
authority  of  the  Bible.  The  word  ‘  pre¬ 
eminent  ’  occurs  in  that  line  ;  I  was  a  little 
in  doubt  whether  that  was  not  too  bookish 
an  expression  to  be  used  in  rendering  Homer, 
as  I  can  imagine  Mr  Newman  to  have  been 
a  little  in  doubt  whether  his  *  responsively 
accosted  ’  for  d/zei/id/xevos  Trpocre^T),  was  not 
too  bookish  an  expression.  Let  us  both,  I 
say,  consult  our  Bibles  :  Mr  Newman  will 
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nowhere  find  it  in  his  Bible  that  David,  for 
instance,  ‘  responsively  accosted  Goliath  ’  ; 
but  I  do  find  in  mine  that  ‘  the  right  hand 
of  the  Lord  hath  the  pre-eminence  ’  ;  and 
forthwith  I  use  *  pre-eminent  without 
scruple.  My  Bibliolatry  is  perhaps  ex¬ 
cessive  ;  and  no  doubt  a  true  poetic  feeling 
is  the  Homeric  translator’s  best  guide  in 
the  use  of  words  ;  but  where  this  feeling 
does  not  exist,  or  is  at  fault,  I  think  he 
cannot  do  better  than  take  for  a  mechanical 
guide  Cruden’s  Concordance.  To  be  sure, 
here  as  elsewhere,  the  consulter  must  know 
how  to  consult, — must  know  how  very  slight 
a  variation  of  word  or  circumstance  makes 
the  difference  between  an  authority  in  his 
favour,  and  an  authority  which  gives  him 
no  countenance  at  all  ;  for  instance,  the 
‘  Great  simpleton  !  ’  (for  /xeya  vt/ttlos)  of  Mr 
Newman,  and  the  ‘  Thou  fool  !  ’  of  the 
Bible,  are  something  alike  ;  but  ‘  Thou 
fool  !  ’  is  very  grand,  and  ‘  Great  simple¬ 
ton  !  ’  is  an  atrocity.  So,  too,  Chapman’s 
‘  Poor  wretched  beasts  ’  is  pitched  many 
degrees  too  low  ;  but  Shakspeare’s  ‘  Poor 
venomous  fool,  Be  angry  and  despatch  !  ’ 
is  in  the  grand  style. 

One  more  piece  of  translation  and  I  have 
done.  I  will  take  the  passage  in  which 
both  Chapman  and  Mr  Newman  have  al¬ 
ready  so  much  excited  our  astonishment, 
the  passage  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
book  of  the  Iliad,  the  dialogue  between 
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Achilles  and  his  horse  Xanthus,  after  the 
death  of  Patroclus.  Achilles  begins  : 

‘  Xanthus  and  Balius  both,  ye  far-famed  seed  of 
Podarga  ! 

See  that  ye  bring  your  master  home  to  the  host  of 
the  Argives 

In  some  other  sort  than  your  last,  when  the  battle 
is  ended  ; 

And  not  leave  him  behind,  a  corpse  on  the  plain, 
like  Patroclus’. 

Then,  from  beneath  the  yoke,  the  fleet  horse 
Xanthus  addressed  him  : 

Sudden  he  bowed  his  head,  and  all  his  mane,  as  he 
bowed  it, 

Streamed  to  the  ground  by  the  yoke,  escaping  from 
under  the  collar  ; 

And  he  was  given  a  voice  by  the  white-armed 
Goddess  Hera. 

‘Truly,  yet  this  time  will  we  save  thee, 
mighty  Achilles  ! 

But  thy  day  of  death  is  at  hand ;  nor  shall  we  be 
the  reason — 

No,  but  the  will  of  heaven,  and  Fate’s  invincible 
power. 

For  by  no  slow  pace  or  want  of  swiftness  of  ours 

Did  the  Trojans  obtain  to  strip  the  arms  from 
Patroclus  ; 

But  that  prince  among  Gods,  the  son  of  the  lovely- 
haired  Leto, 

Slew  him  fighting  in  front  of  the  fray,  and  glorified 
Hector. 

But,  for  us,  we  vie  in  speed  with  the  breath  of  the 
West-Wind, 

Which,  men  say,  is  the  fleetest  of  winds  ;  ’tis  thou 
who  art  fated 

To  lie  low  in  death,  by  the  hand  of  a  God  and  a 
Mortal  ’. 

Thus  far  he  ;  and  here  his  voice  was  stopped 
by  the  Furies. 

Then,  with  a  troubled  heart,  the  swift  Achilles 
addressed  him  : 
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‘  Why  dost  thou  prophesy  so  my  death  to 
me,  Xanthus?  It  needs  not. 

I  of  myself  know  well,  that  here  I  am  destined  to 
perish, 

Far  from  my  father  and  mother  dear  :  for  all  that  I 
will  not 

Stay  this  hand  from  fight,  till  the  Trojans  are 
utterly  routed  ’. 

So  he  spake,  and  drove  with  a  cry  his  steeds 
into  battle. 

Here  the  only  particular  remark  which 
I  will  make  is,  that  in  the  fourth  and  eighth 
line  the  grammar  is  what  I  call  a  loose  and 
idiomatic  grammar.  In  writing  a  regular 
and  literary  style,  one  would  in  the  fourth 
line  have  to  repeat  before  ‘  leave  ’  the  words 
‘  that  ye  ’  from  the  second  line,  and  to  in¬ 
sert  the  word  ‘  do  ’  ;  and  in  the  eighth  line 
one  would  not  use  such  an  expression  as 
‘  he  was  given  a  voice  ’.  But  I  will  make 
one  general  remark  on  the  character  of  my 
own  translations,  as  I  have  made  so  many 
on  that  of  the  translations  of  others.  It  is, 
that  over  the  graver  passages  there  is  shed 
an  air  somewhat  too  strenuous  and  severe, 
by  comparison  with  that  lovely  ease  and 
sweetness  which  Homer,  for  all  his  noble 
and  masculine  way  of  thinking,  never  loses. 

Here  I  stop.  I  have  said  so  much,  be¬ 
cause  I  think  that  the  task  of  translating 
Homer  into  English  verse  both  will  be  re¬ 
attempted,  and  may  be  reattempted  suc¬ 
cessfully.  There  are  great  works  composed 
of  parts  so  disparate  that  one  translator  is 
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not  likely  to  have  the  requisite  gifts  for 
poetically  rendering  all  of  them.  Such  are 
the  works  of  Shakspeare,  and  Goethe’s 
Faust ;  and  these  it  is  best  to  attempt  to 
render  in  prose  only.  People  praise  Tieck 
and  Schlegel’s  version  of  Shakspeare  •  I,  for 
my  part,  would  sooner  read  Shakspeare  in 
the  French  prose  translation,  and  that  is 
saying  a  great  deal  ;  but  in  the  German 
poets’  hands  Shakspeare  so  often  gets, 
especially  where  he  is  humorous,  an  air 
of  what  the  French  call  niaiserie  !  and  can 
anything  be  more  un-Shakspearian  than 
that  ?  Again  ;  Mr  Hayward’s  prose  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  first  part  of  Faust — so  good 
that  it  makes  one  regret  Mr  Hayward  should 
have  abandoned  the  line  of  translation  for 
a  kind  of  literature  which  is,  to  say  the  least, 
somewhat  slight — is  not  likely  to  be  sur¬ 
passed  by  any  translation  in  verse.  But 
poems  like  the  Iliad,  which,  in  the  main, 
are  in  one  manner,  may  hope  to  find  a 
poetical  translator  so  gifted  and  so  trained 
as  to  be  able  to  learn  that  one  manner,  and 
to  reproduce  it.  Only,  the  poet  who  would 
reproduce  this  must  cultivate  in  himself  a 
Greek  virtue  by  no  means  common  among 
the  moderns  in  general,  and  the  English  in 
particular, — moderation.  For  Homer  has 
not  only  the  English  vigour,  he  has  the 
Greek  grace  ;  and  when  one  observes  the 
boistering,  rollicking  way  in  which  his 
English  admirers — even  men  of  genius  like 
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the  late  Professor  Wilson — love  to  talk  of 
Homer  and  his  poetry,  one  cannot  help 
feeling  that  there  is  no  very  deep  com¬ 
munity  of  nature  between  them  and  the 
object  of  their  enthusiasm.  ‘  It  is  very 
well,  my  good  friends  ’,  I  always  imagine 
Homer  saying  to  them  :  if  he  could  hear 
them  :  ‘  you  do  me  a  great  deal  of  honour, 
but  somehow  or  other  you  praise  me  too 
like  barbarians  For  Homer’s  grandeur  is 
not  the  mixed  and  turbid  grandeur  of  the 
great  poets  of  the  north,  of  the  authors  of 
Othello  and  Faust  ;  it  is  a  perfect,  a  lovely 
grandeur.  Certainly  his  poetry  has  all  the 
energy  and  power  of  the  poetry  of  our  ruder 
climates  ;  but  it  has,  besides,  the  pure  lines 
of  an  Ionian  horizon,  the  liquid  clearness 
of  an  Ionian  sky. 


Homeric  Translation  in 


Practice 


A  Reply  to  Matthew  Arnold 
By  Francis  W.  Newman 


It  is  so  difficult,  amid  the  press  of  literature, 
for  a  mere  versifier  and  translator  to  gain 
notice  at  all,  that  an  assailant  may  even  do 
one  a  service,  if  he  so  conduct  his  assault 
as  to  enable  the  reader  to  sit  in  intelligent 
judgment  on  the  merits  of  the  book  assailed. 
But  when  the  critic  deals  out  to  the  readers 
only  so  much  knowledge  as  may  propagate 
his  own  contempt  of  the  book,  he  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  immense  power  to  dissuade  them 
from  wishing  to  open  it.  Mr  Arnold  writes 
as  openly  aiming  at  this  end.  He  begins  by 
complimenting  me,  as  ‘  a  man  of  great 
ability  and  genuine  learning  ’  ;  but  on 
questions  of  learning,  as  well  as  of  taste, 
he  puts  me  down  as  bluntly,  as.  if  he  had 
meant,  ‘  a  man  totally  void  both  of  learning 
and  of  sagacity  ’.  He  again  and  again 
takes  for  granted  that  he  has  ‘  the  scholar  ’ 
on  his  side,  ‘  the  living  scholar  ’,  the  man 
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who  has  learning  and  taste  without  ped¬ 
antry.  He  bids  me  please  ‘  the  scholars  ’, 
and  go  to  *  the  scholars’  tribunal  ’  ;  and 
does  not  know  that  I  did  this,  to  the  extent 
of  my  opportunity,  before  committing  my¬ 
self  to  a  laborious,  expensive  and  perhaps 
thankless  task.  Of  course  he  cannot  guess, 
what  is  the  fact,  that  scholars  of  fastidious 
refinement,  but  of  a  judgment  which  I 
think  far  more  masculine  than  Mr  Arnold’s, 
have  passed  a  most  encouraging  sentence 
on  large  specimens  of  my  translations.  I 
at  this  moment  count  eight  such  names, 
though  of  course  I  must  not  here  adduce 
them  :  nor  will  I  further  allude  to  it,  than 
to  say,  that  I  have  no  such  sense  either  of 
pride  or  of  despondency,  as  those  are  liable 
to,  who  are  consciously  isolated  in  their 
taste. 

Scholars  are  the  tribunal  of  Erudition,  but 
of  Taste  the  educated  but  unlearned  public 
is  the  only  rightful  judge  ;  and  to  it  I  wish 
to  appeal.  Even  scholars  collectively  have 
no  right,  and  much  less  have  single  scholars, 
to  pronounce  a  final  sentence  on  questions 
of  taste  in  their  court.  Where  I  differ  in 
Taste  from  Mr  Arnold,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  find  ‘  the  scholars’  tribunal  ’,  even  if  I 
acknowledged  its  absolute  jurisdiction  :  but 
as  regards  Erudition,  this  difficulty  does 
not  occur,  and  I  shall  fully  reply  to  the 
numerous  dogmatisms  by  which  he  settles 
the  case  against  me. 

H 
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But  I  must  first  avow  to  the  reader  my 
own  moderate  pretensions.  Mr  Arnold  be¬ 
gins  by  instilling  two  errors  which  he  does 
not  commit  himself  to  assert.  He  says  that 
my  work  will  not  take  rank  as  the  standard 
translation  of  Homer,  but  other  translations 
will  he  made  :  as  if  I  thought  otherwise  ! 
If  I  have  set  the  example  of  the  right  direc¬ 
tion  in  which  translators  ought  to  aim,  of 
course  those  who  follow  me  will  improve 
upon  me  and  supersede  me.  A  man  would 
be  rash  indeed  to  withhold  his  version  of  a 
poem  of  fifteen  thousand  lines,  until  he  had, 
to  his  best  ability,  imparted  to  them  all 
their  final  perfection.  He  might  spend  the 
leisure  of  his  life  upon  it.  He  would  pos¬ 
sibly  be  in  his  grave  before  it  could  see  the 
light.  If  it  then  were  published,  and  it 
was  founded  on  any  new  principle,  there 
would  be  no  one  to  defend  it  from  the 
attacks  of  ignorance  and  prejudice.  In  the 
nature  of  the  case,  his  wisdom  is  to  elaborate 
in  the  first  instance  all  the  high  and  noble 
parts  carefully ,  and  get  through  the  inferior 
parts  somehow ;  leaving  of  necessity  very 
much  to  be  done  in  successive  editions,  if 
possibly  it  please  general  taste  sufficiently 
to  reach  them.  A  generous  and  intelligent 
critic  will  test  such  a  work  mainly  or  solely 
by  the  most  noble  parts,  and  as  to  the  rest, 
will  consider  whether  the  metre  and  style 
adapts  itself  naturally  to  them  also. 

Next,  Mr  Arnold  asks,  ‘  Who  is  to  assure 
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Mr  Newman,  that  when  he  has  tried  to 
retain  every  peculiarity  of  his  original,  he 
has  done  that  for  which  Mr  Newman  enjoins 
this  to  be  done — adhered  closely  to  Homer’s 
manner  and  habit  of  thought  ?  Evidently 
the  translator  needs  more  practical  directions 
than  these  The  tendency  of  this  is,  to 
suggest  to  the  reader  that  I  am  not  aware 
of  the  difficulty  of  rightly  applying  good 
principles  ;  whereas  I  have  in  this  very 
connection  said  expressly,  that  even  when 
a  translator  has  got  right  principles,  he  is 
liable  to  go  wrong  in  the  detail  of  their 
application.  This  is  as  true  of  all  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  Mr  Arnold  can  possibly  give, 
as  of  those  which  I  have  given  ;  nor  do  I 
for  a  moment  assume,  that  in  writing  fifteen 
thousand  lines  of  verse  I  have  not  made 
hundreds  of  blots. 

At  the  same  time  Mr  Arnold  has  over¬ 
looked  the  point  of  my  remark.  Nearly 
every  translator  before  me  has  knowingly , 
purposely,  habitually  shrunk  from  Homer’s 
thoughts  and  Homer’s  manner.  The  reader 
will  afterwards  see  whether  Mr  Arnold  does 
not  justify  them  in  their  course.  It  is  not 
for  those  who  are  purposely  unfaithful  to 
taunt  me  with  the  difficulty  of  being  truly 
faithful. 

I  have  alleged,  and,  against  Mr  Arnold’s 
flat  denial,  I  deliberately  repeat,  that  Homer 
rises  and  sinks  with  his  subject,  and  is  often 
homely  or  prosaic.  I  have  professed  as  my 
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principle,  to  follow  my  original  in  this 

matter.  It  is  unfair  to  expect  of  me 

grandeur  in  trivial  passages.  If  in  any 

place  where  Homer  is  confessedly  grand 

and  noble,  I  have  marred  and  ruined  his 
greatness,  let  me  be  reproved.  But  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  protest,  that  Stateliness 
is  not  Grandeur,  Picturesqueness  is  not 
Stately,  Wild  Beauty  is  not  to  be  con¬ 
founded  with  Elegance  :  a  Forest  has  its 
swamps  and  brushwood,  as  well  as  its  tall 
trees. 

The  duty  of  one  who  publishes  his  cen¬ 
sures  on  me  is,  to  select  noble,  greatly  ad¬ 
mired  passages,  and  confront  me  both  with 
a  prose  translation  of  the  original  (for  the 
public  cannot  go  to  the  Greek)  and  also 
with  that  which  he  judges  to  be  a  more 
successful  version  than  mine.  Translation 
being  matter  of  compromise,  and  being 
certain  to  fall  below  the  original,  when  this 
is  of  the  highest  type  of  grandeur  ;  the 
question  is  not,  What  translator  is  perfect  ? 
but,  Who  is  least  imperfect  ?  Hence  the 
only  fair  test  is  by  comparison,  when  com¬ 
parison  is  possible.  But  Mr  Arnold  has  not 
put  me  to  this  test.  He  has  quoted  two 
very  short  passages,  and  various  single 
lines,  half  lines  and  single  words,  from 
me  ;  and  chooses  to  tell  his  readers  that  I 
ruin  Homer’s  nobleness,  when  (if  his  cen¬ 
sure  is  just)  he  might  make  them  feel  it  by 
quoting  me  upon  the  most  admired  pieces. 
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Now  with  the  warmest  sincerity  I  say  :  If 
any  English  reader,  after  perusing  my 
version  of  four  or  five  eminently  noble 
passages  of  sufficient  length,  side  by  side 
with  those  of  other  translators,  and  (better 
still)  with  a  prose  version  also,  finds  in 
them  high  qualities  which  I  have  destroyed  ; 
I  am  foremost  to  advise  him  to  shut  my 
book,  or  to  consult  it  only  (as  Mr  Arnold 
suggests)  as  a  schoolboy’s  ‘  help  to  con¬ 
strue  ’,  if  such  it  can  be.  My  sole  object 
is,  to  bring  Homer  before  the  unlearned 
public  :  I  seek  no  self-glorification  :  the 
sooner  I  am  superseded  by  a  really  better 
translation,  the  greater  will  be  my  pleasure. 

It  was  not  until  I  more  closely  read  Mr 
Arnold’s  own  versions,  that  I  understood 
how  necessary  is  his  repugnance  to  mine. 
I  am  unwilling  to  speak  of  his  metrical 
efforts.  I  shall  not  say  more  than  my 
argument  strictly  demands.  It  here  suffices 
to  state  the  simple  fact,  that  for  awhile  I 
seriously  doubted  whether  he  meant  his  first 
specimen  for  metre  at  all.  He  seems  dis¬ 
tinctly  to  say,  he  is  going  to  give  us  English 
Hexameters  ;  but  it  was  long  before  I  could 
believe  that  he  had  written  the  following 
for  that  metre  : 

So  shone  forth,  in  front  of  Troy,  by  the  bed  of 
Xanthus, 

Between  that  and  the  ships,  the  Trojans’  numerous 
fires. 

In  the  plain  there  were  kindled  a  thousand  fires  : 
by  each  one 
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There  sate  fifty  men,  in  the  ruddy  light  of  the 
fire. 

By  their  chariots  stood  the  steeds,  and  champ’d  the 
white  barley, 

While  their  masters  sate  by  the  fire,  and  waited 
for  Morning. 


I  sincerely  thought,  this  was  meant  for 
prose  ;  at  length  the  two  last  lines  opened 
my  eyes.  He  does  mean  them  for  Hexa¬ 
meters  !  ‘  Fire  ’  (  =  feuer)  with  him  is  a 

spondee  or  trochee.  The  first  line,  I  now 
see,  begins  with  three  (quantitative)  spon¬ 
dees,  and  is  meant  to  be  spondaic  in  the 
fifth  foot.  ‘  Bed  of,  Between,  In  the  ’, — 
are  meant  for  spondees  !  So  are  ‘  There 
sate  ’,  ‘  By  their  *  ;  though  ‘  Troy  by  the  ’ 
was  a  dactyl.  ‘  Champ’d  the  white  ’  is  a 
dactyl.  My  ‘  metrical  exploits  ’  amaze  Mr 
Arnold  (p.  23)  ;  but  my  courage  is  timidity 
itself  compared  to  his. 

His  second  specimen  stands  thus  : 


And  with  pity  the  son  of  Saturn  saw  them  be¬ 
wailing, 

And  he  shook  his  head,  and  thus  address’d  his 
own  bosom  : 

Ah,  unhappy  pair  !  to  Peleus  why  did  we  give  you, 

To  a  mortal?  but  ye  are  without  old  age  and 
immortal. 

Was  it  that  ye  with  man,  might  have  your  thou¬ 
sands  of  sorrows? 

For  than  man  indeed  there  breathes  no  wretcheder 
creature, 

Of  all  living  things,  that  on  earth  are  breathing  and 
moving. 
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Upon  this  he  apologises  for  ‘  To  a  intended 
as  a  spondee  in  the  fourth  line,  and  *  -dress’d 
his  own  ’  for  a  dactyl  in  the  second  ;  liberties 
which,  he  admits,  go  rather  far,  but  ‘  do  not 
actually  spoil  the  run  of  the  hexameter 
In  a  note,  he  attempts  to  palliate  his  deeds 
by  recriminating  on  Homer,  though  he  will 
not  allow  to  me  the  same  excuse.  The 
accent  (it  seems)  on  the  second  syllable  of 
a  10X09  makes  it  as  impure  a  dactyl  to  a 
Greek  as  ‘  death-destin’d  ’  is  to  us  !  Mr 
Arnold’s  erudition  in  Greek  metres  is  very 
curious,  if  he  can  establish  that  they  take 
any  cognisance  at  all  of  the  prose  accent, 
or  that  alo\os  is  quantitatively  more  or  less 
of  a  dactyl,  according  as  the  prose  accent 
is  on  one  or  other  syllable.  His  ear  also 
must  be  of  a  very  unusual  kind,  if  it  makes 
out  that  ‘  death-destin’d  ’  is  anything  but 
a  downright  Molossus.  Write  it  dethdestind , 
as  it  is  pronounced,  and  the  eye,  equally 
with  the  ear,  decides  it  to  be  of  the  same 
type  as  the  word  persistunt. 

In  the  lines  just  quoted,  most  readers  will 
be  slow  to  believe,  that  they  have  to  place 
an  impetus  of  the  voice  (an  ictus  metricus 
at  least)  on  Between,  In'  the,  There  sate, 
By'  their,  A'nd  with,  A'nd  he,  To  a,  For 
than,  O'f  all.  Here,  in  the  course  of  thir¬ 
teen  lines,  composed  as  a  specimen  of  style , 
is  found  the  same  offence  nine  times  re¬ 
peated,  to  say  nothing  here  of  other  de¬ 
formities.  Now  contrast  Mr  Arnold's 
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severity  against  me  *,  p.  87  :  ‘  It  is  a  real 
fault  when  Mr  Newman  has  : 

Infatuate  !  oh  that  thou  vvert  |  lord  to  some  other 
army — 

for  here  the  reader  is  required,  not  for  any 
special  advantage  to  himself,  but  simply  to 
save  Mr  Newman  trouble ,  to  place  the  accent 
on  the  insignificant  word  wert,  where  it  has 
no  business  whatever  \  Thus  to  the  flaw 
which  Mr  Arnold  admits  nine  times  in 
thirteen  pattern  lines,  he  shows  no  mercy 
in  me,  who  have  toiled  through  fifteen 
thousand.  Besides,  on  wert  we  are  free  at 
pleasure  to  placr  or  not  to  place  the  accent  ; 
but  in  Mr  Arnold’s  Bitween ,  To  a ,  etc.,  it 
is  impossible  or  offensive. 

To  avoid  a  needlessly  personal  argument, 
I  enlarge  on  the  general  question  of  hexa¬ 
meters.  Others,  scholars  of  repute,  have 
given  example  and  authority  to  English 
hexameters.  As  matter  of  curiosity,  as 
erudite  sport,  such  experiments  may  have 
their  value.  I  do  not  mean  to  express 
indiscriminate  disapproval,  much  less  con¬ 
tempt.  I  have  myself  privately  tried  the 
same  in  Alcaics  ;  and  find  the  chief  ob¬ 
jection  to  be,  not  that  the  task  is  impossible, 
but  that  to  execute  it  well  is  too  difficult 
for  a  language  like  ours,  overladen  with 
consonants,  and  abounding  with  syllables 

*  He  attacks  the  same  line  also  in  p.  44  ;  but  I  do 
not  claim  this  as  a  mark,  how  free  I  am  from  the 
fault. 
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neither  distinctly  long  nor  distinctly  short, 
but  of  every  intermediate  length.  Singing 
to  a  tune  was  essential  to  keep  even  Greek 
or  Roman  poetry  to  true  time  ;  to  the 
English  language  it  is  of  tenfold  necessity. 
But  if  time  is  abandoned  (as  in  fact  it  al¬ 
ways  is),  and  the  prose  accent  has  to  do 
duty  for  the  ictus  metricus,  the  moral  genius 
of  the  metre  is  fundamentally  subverted. 
What  previously  was  steady  duplicate  time 
(‘  march- time  ’,  as  Professor  Blackie  calls 
it)  vacillates  between  duplicate  and  tripli¬ 
cate.  With  Homer,  a  dactyl  had  nothing 
in  it  more  tripping  than  a  spondee  :  a 
crotchet  followed  by  two  quavers  belongs 
to  as  grave  an  anthem  as  two  crotchets. 
But  Mr  Arnold  himself  (p.  55)  calls  the 
introduction  of  anapaests  by  Dr  Maginn  into 
our  ballad  measure,  ‘  a  detestable  dance  ’  : 
as  in  : 

And  scarcely  had  she  b£gun  to  wash, 

Ere  she  was  aware  of  the  grisly  gash. 

I  will  not  assert  that  this  is  everywhere 
improper  in  the  Odyssey  ;  but  no  part  of 
the  Iliad  occurs  to  me  in  which  it  is  proper, 
and  I  have  totally  excluded  it  in  my  own 
practice.  I  notice  it  but  once  in  Mr  Glad¬ 
stone’s  specimens,  and  it  certainly  offends 
my  taste  as  out  of  harmony  with  the  gravity 
of  the  rest,  viz. 

My  ships  shall  bound  in  thg  morning’s  light. 

In  Shakspeare  we  have  i'th'  and  o’th’  for 
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monosyllables,  but  (so  scrupulous  am  I  in 
the  midst  of  my  ‘  atrocities  ’)  I  never  dream 
of  such  a  liberty  myself,  much  less  of  avowed 
‘  anapaests  ’.  So  far  do  I  go  in  the  opposite 
direction,  as  to  prefer  to  make  such  words 
as  Danai,  victory  three  syllables,  which  even 
Mr  Gladstone  and  Pope  accept  as  dissyllabic. 
Some  reviewers  have  called  my  metre  lege 
solutum  ;  which  is  as  ridiculous  a  mistake 
as  Horace  made  concerning  Pindar.  That, 
in  passing.  But  surely  Mr  Arnold’s  severe 
blow  at  Dr  Maginn  rebounds  with  double 
force  upon  himself. 

To  Peleus  why  did  we  give  you  ? — 

Hecuba’s  grief  nor  Priam  my  father’s — 

Thousands  of  sorrows — 

cannot  be  a  less  detestable  jig  than  that  of 
Dr  Maginn.  And  this  objection  holds 
against  every  accentual  hexameter,  even 
to  those  of  Longfellow  or  Lockhart,  if  ap¬ 
plied  to  grand  poetry.  For  bombast,  in  a 
wild  whimsical  poem,  Mr  Clough  has  proved 
it  to  be  highly  appropriate  ;  and  I  think, 
the  more  ‘  rollicking  ’  is  Mr  Clough  (if  only 
I  understand  the  word)  the  more  successful 
his  metre.  Mr  Arnold  himself  feels  what 
I  say  against  ‘  dactyls  ’,  for  on  this  very 
ground  he  advises  largely  superseding  them 
by  spondees  ;  and  since  what  he  calls  a 
spondee  is  any  pair  of  syllables  of  which  the 
former  is  accentuable,  his  precept  amounts 
to  this,  that  the  hexameter  be  converted 
into  a  line  of  six  accentual  trochees,  with 
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free  liber ty  left  of  diversifying  it,  in  any 
foot  except  the  last,  by  Dr  Maginn’s  *  de¬ 
testable  dance  ’.  What  more  severe  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  metre  is  imaginable  than 
this  mere  description  gives  ?  ‘  Six  trochees  ’ 

seems  to  me  the  worst  possible  foundation 
for  an  English  metre.  I  cannot  imagine 
that  Mr  Arnold  will  give  the  slightest  weight 
to  this,  as  a  judgment  from  me  ;  but  I  do 
advise  him  to  search  in  Samson  Agonistes, 
Thalaba,  Kehama,  and  Shelley’s  works,  for 
the  phenomenon. 

I  have  elsewhere  insisted,  but  I  here  re¬ 
peat,  that  for  a  long  poem  a  trochaic  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  verse  is  most  unnatural  and 
vexatious  in  English,  because  so  large  a 
number  of  our  sentences  begin  with  unac¬ 
cented  syllables,  and  the  vigour  of  a  trochaic 
line  eminently  depends  on  the  purity  of  its 
initial  trochee.  Mr  Arnold’s  feeble  trochees 
already  quoted  (from  Between  to  To  a)  are 
all  the  fatal  result  of  defying  the  tendencies 
of  our  language. 

If  by  a  happy  combination  any  scholar 
could  compose  fifty  such  English  hexameters, 
as  would  convey  a  living  likeness  of  the 
Virgilian  metre,  I  should  applaud  it  as 
valuable  for  initiating  schoolboys  into  that 
metre  :  but  there  its  utility  would  end. 
The  method  could  not  be  profitably  used  for 
translating  Homer  or  Virgil,  plainly  because 
it  is  impossible  to  say  for  whose  service  such 
a  translation  would  be  executed.  Those 
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who  can  read  the  original  will  never  care  to 
read  through  any  translation  ;  and  the  un¬ 
learned  look  on  all,  even  the  best  hexameters, 
whether  from  Southey,  Lockhart  or  Long¬ 
fellow,  as  odd  and  disagreeable  prose.  Mr 
Arnold  deprecates  appeal  to  popular  taste  : 
well  he  may  !  yet  if  the  unlearned  are  to 
be  our  audience,  we  cannot  defy  them.  I 
myself,  before  venturing  to  print,  sought 
to  ascertain  how  unlearned  women  and 
children  would  accept  my  verses.  I  could 
boast  how  children  and  half-educated  women 
have  extolled  them  ;  how  greedily  a  working 
man  has  inquired  for  them,  without  knowing 
who  was  the  translator  ;  but  I  well  know 
that  this  is  quite  insufficient  to  establish  the 
merits  of  a  translation.  It  is  nevertheless  one 
point.  ‘  Homer  is  popular  ’,  is  one  of  the 
very  few  matters  of  fact  in  this  controversy 
on  which  Mr  Arnold  and  I  are  agreed. 
*  English  hexameters  are  not  popular  is 
a  truth  so  obvious,  that  I  do  not  yet  believe 
he  will  deny  it.  Therefore,  ‘  Hexameters 
are  not  the  metre  for  translating  Homer  ’. 
Q.  E.  D. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  the  very  respect¬ 
able  scholars  who  pertinaciously  adhere  to 
the  notion  that  English  hexameters  have 
something  ‘  epical  ’  in  them,  have  no  vivid 
feeling  of  the  difference  between  Accent  and 
Quantity  :  and  this  is  the  less  wonderful, 
since  so  very  few  persons  have  ever  actually 
heard  quantitative  verse.  I  have  ;  by 
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listening  to  Hungarian  poems,  read  to  me 
by  my  friend  Mr  Francis  Pulszky,  a  native 
Magyar.  He  had  not  finished  a  single  page, 
before  I  complained  gravely  of  the  mono¬ 
tony.  He  replied  :  ‘  So  do  we  complain  of 
it  ’  :  and  then  showed  me,  by  turning  the 
pages,  that  the  poet  cut  the  knot  which  he 
could  not  untie,  by  frequent  changes  of  his 
metre.  Whether  it  was  a  change  of  mere 
length,  as  from  Iambic  senarian  to  Iambic 
dimeter  ;  or  implied  a  fundamental  change 
of  time,  as  in  music  from  common  to  minuet 
time  ;  I  cannot  say.  But,  to  my  ear, 
nothing  but  a  tune  can  ever  save  a  quantita¬ 
tive  metre  from  hideous  monotony.  It  is 
like  strumming  a  piece  of  very  simple  music 
on  a  single  note.  Nor  only  so  ;  but  the  most 
beautiful  of  anthems,  after  it  has  been  re¬ 
peated  a  hundred  times  on  a  hundred  suc¬ 
cessive  verses,  begins  to  pall  on  the  ear. 
How  much  more  would  an  entire  book  of 
Homer,  if  chanted  at  one  sitting  !  I  have 
the  conviction,  though  I  will  not  undertake 
to  impart  it  to  another,  that  if  the  living 
Homer  could  sing  his  lines  to  us,  they  would 
at  first  move  in  us  the  same  pleasing  interest 
as  an  elegant  and  simple  melody  from  an 
African  of  the  Gold  Coast  ;  but  that,  after 
hearing  twenty  lines,  we  should  complain 
of  meagreness,  sameness,  and  loss  of  moral 
expression  ;  and  should  judge  the  style  to 
be  as  inferior  to  our  own  oratorical  metres, 
as  the  music  of  Pindar  to  our  third-rate 
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modern  music.  But  if  the  poet,  at  our  re¬ 
quest,  instead  of  singing  the  verses,  read  or 
spoke  them,  then  from  the  loss  of  well- 
marked  time  and  the  ascendency  reassumed 
by  the  prose-accent,  we  should  be  as  help¬ 
lessly  unable  to  hear  any  metre  in  them,  as 
are  the  modern  Greeks. 

I  expect  that  Mr  Arnold  will  reply  to  this, 
that  he  reads  and  does  not  sing  Homer,  and 
yet  he  finds  his  verses  to  be  melodious  and 
not  monotonous.  To  this,  I  retort,  that  he 
begins  by  wilfully  pronouncing  Greek  falsely, 
according  to  the  laws  of  Latin  accent,  and 
artificially  assimilating  the  Homeric  to  the 
Virgilian  line.  Virgil  has  compromised  be¬ 
tween  the  ictus  metricus  and  the  prose 
accent,  by  exacting  that  the  two  coincide 
in  the  two  last  feet  and  generally  forbidding 
it  in  the  second  and  third  foot.  What  is 
called  the  ‘  feminine  caesura  ’  gives  (in  the 
Latin  language)  coincidence  on  the  third 
foot.  Our  extreme  familiarity  with  these 
laws  of  compromise  enables  us  to  anticipate 
recurring  sounds  and  satisfies  our  ear.  But 
the  Greek  prose  accent,  by  reason  of  oxytons 
and  paroxytons,  and  accent  on  the  ante- 
penultima  in  spite  of  a  long  penultima, 
totally  resists  all  such  compromise  ;  and 
proves  that  particular  form  of  melody, 
which  our  scholars  enjoy  in  Homer,  to  be 
an  unhistoric  imitation  of  Virgil. 

I  am  aware,  there  is  a  bold  theory, 
whispered  if  not  published,  that, — so  out- 
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and-out  JEolian  was  Homer, — his  laws  of 
accent  must  have  been  almost  Latin.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this,  Erasmus,  following  the  track 
of  Virgil  blindly,  has  taught  us  to  pronounce 
Euripides  and  Plato  ridiculously  ill,  but 
Homer,  with  an  accuracy  of  accent  which 
puts  Aristarchus  to  shame.  This  is  no  place 
for  discussing  so  difficult  a  question.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  first,  that  Mr  Arnold  cannot  take 
refuge  in  such  a  theory,  since  he  does  not 
admit  that  Homer  was  antiquated  to  Euri¬ 
pides  ;  next,  that  admitting  the  theory  to 
him,  still  the  loss  of  the  Digamma  destroys 

to  him  the  true  rhvthm  of  Homer.  I  shall 

■/ 

recur  to  both  questions  below.  I  here  add, 
that  our  English  pronunciation  even  of  Virgil 
often  so  ruins  Virgil’s  own  quantities,  that 
there  is  something  either  of  delusion  or  of 
pedantry  in  our  scholars’  self-complacency 
in  the  rhythm  which  they  elicit. 

I  think  it  fortunate  for  Mr  Arnold,  that 
he  had  not  1  courage  to  translate|Homer  ’  ; 
for  he  must  have  failed  to  make  it  acceptable 
to  the  unlearned.  But  if  the  public  ear 
prefers  ballad  metres,  still  (Mr  Arnold  as¬ 
sumes)  ‘  the  scholar  ’  is  with  him  in  this 
whole  controversy.  Nevertheless  it  gradu¬ 
ally  comes  out  that  neither  is  this  the  case, 
but  he  himself  is  in  the  minority.  P.  no, 
he  writes  :  ‘  When  one  observes  the 

boistering,  rollicking  way  in  which  Homer’s 
English  admirers — even  men  of  genius,  like 
the  late  Professor  Wilson — love  to  talk  of 
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Homer  and  his  poetry,  one  cannot  help 
feeling  that  there  is  no  very  deep  com¬ 
munity  of  nature  between  them  and  the 
object  of  their  enthusiasm  It  does  not 
occur  to  Mr  Arnold  that  the  defect  of  per¬ 
ception  lies  with  himself,  and  that  Homer 
has  more  sides  than  he  has  discovered.  He 
deplores  that  Dr  Maginn,  and  others  whom 
he  names,  err  with  me,  in  believing  that 
our  ballad-style  is  the  nearest  approximation 
to  that  of  Homer  ;  and  avows  that  *  it  is 
time  to  say  plainly  ’  (p.  46)  that  Homer  is 
not  of  the  ballad- type.  So  in  p.  45,  ‘  — this 
popular,  but,  it  is  time  to  say ,  this  erroneous 
analogy  ’  between  the  ballad  and  Homer. 
Since  it  is  reserved  for  Mr  Arnold  to  turn 
the  tide  of  opinion  ;  since  it  is  a  task  not 
yet  achieved,  but  remains  to  be  achieved  by 
his  authoritative  enunciation  ;  he  confesses 
that  hitherto  I  have  with  me  the  suffrage  of 
scholars.  With  this  confession,  a  little  more 
diffidence  would  be  becoming,  if  diffidence 
were  possible  to  the  fanaticism  with  which 
he  idolises  hexameters.  P.  88,  he  says  : 
‘  The  hexameter  has  a  natural  dignity, 
which  repels  both  the  jaunty  style  and  the 
jog-trot  style,  etc.  .  .  .  The  translator  who  uses 
it  cannot  too  religiously  follow  the  inspiration 
of  his  metre  ’  etc.  Inspiration  from  a  metre 
which  has  no  recognised  type  ?  from  a 
metre  which  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  nation 
ignores  ?  I  believe,  if  the  metre  can  in¬ 
spire  anything,  it  is  to  frolic  and  gambol 
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with  Mr  Clough.  Mr  Arnold’s  English  hexa¬ 
meter  cannot  be  a  higher  inspiration  to  him, 
than  the  true  hexameter  was  to  a  Greek  : 
yet  that  metre  inspired  strains  of  totally 
different  essential  genius  and  merit. 

But  I  claim  Mr  Arnold  himself  as  con¬ 
fessing  that  our  ballad  metre  is  epical,  when 
he  says  that  Scott  is  ‘  bastard-epic  ’.  I  do 
not  admit  that  his  quotations  from  Scott 
are  all  Scott’s  best,  nor  anything  like  it  ; 
but  if  they  were,  it  would  only  prove  some¬ 
thing  against  Scott’s  genius  or  talent, 
nothing  about  his  metre.  The  YLvirpca  e7rrj 
or  TAiov  7T€ peris  were  probably  very  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  Iliad  ;  but  no  one  would  on 
that  account  call  them  or  the  Frogs  and 
Mice  bastard-epic.  No  one  would  call  a 
bad  tale  of  Dryden  or  of  Crabbe  bastard-epic. 
The  application  of  the  word  to  Scott  virtually 
concedes  what  I  assert.  Mr  Arnold  also  calls 
Macaulay’s  ballads  ‘  pinchbeck  ’  ;  but  a  man 
needs  to  produce  something  very  noble  him¬ 
self,  before  he  can  afford  thus  to  sneer  at 
Macaulay’s  ‘  Lars  Porsena  ’. 

Before  I  enter  on  my  own  ‘  metrical  ex¬ 
ploits  ’,  I  must  get  rid  of  a  disagreeable 
topic.  Mr  Arnold’s  repugnance  to  them  has 
led  him  into  forms  of  attack,  which  I  do  not 
know  how  to  characterize.  I  shall  state  my 
complaints  as  concisely  as  I  can,  and  so 
leave  them. 

1.  I  do  not  seek  for  any  similarity  of 
sound  in  an  English  accentual  metre  to  that 
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of  a  Greek  quantitative  metre  ;  besides  that 
Homer  writes  in  a  highly  vocalized  tongue, 
while  ours  is  overfilled  with  consonants.  I 
have  disowned  this  notion  of  similar  rhythm 
in  the  strongest  terms  (p.  xvii  of  my  Pre¬ 
face),  expressly  because  some  critics  had 
imputed  this  aim  to  me  in  the  case  of 
Horace.  I  summed  up  :  ‘It  is  not  audible 
sameness  of  metre,  but  a  likeness  of  moral 
genius  which  is  to  be  aimed  at  I  contrast 
the  audible  to  the  moral.  Mr  Arnold  sup¬ 
presses  this  contrast,  and  writes  as  follows, 
p.  34.  ‘  Mr  Newman  tells  us  that  he  has 

found  a  metre  like  in  moral  genius  to 
Homer’s.  His  judge  has  still  the  same 
answer  :  ‘  reproduce  then  on  our  ear  some¬ 
thing  of  ‘  the  effect  produced  by  the  move¬ 
ment  of  Homer  ’.  He  recurs  to  the  same 
fallacy  in  p.  57.  ‘For  whose  ear  do  those 
two  rhythms  produce  impressions  of  (to  use 
Mr  Newman’s  own  words')  “  similar  moral 
genius  ”  ’  ?  His  reader  will  naturally  sup¬ 
pose  that  ‘  like  in  moral  genius  ’  is  with  me 
an  eccentric  phrase  for  ‘  like  in  musical 
cadence  ’.  The  only  likeness  to  the  ear 
which  I  have  admitted,  is,  that  the  one  and 
the  other  are  primitively  made  for  music. 
That,  Mr  Arnold  knows,  is  a  matter  of  fact, 
whether  a  ballad  be  well  or  ill  written  If 
he  pleases,  he  may  hold  the  rhythm  of  our 
metre  to  be  necessarily  inferior  to  Homer’s 
and  to  his  own  ;  but  when  I  fully  explained 
in  my  preface  what  were  my  tests  of  ‘  like 
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moral  genius  I  cannot  understand  his  sup¬ 
pressing  them,  and  perverting  the  sense  of 
my  words. 

2.  In  p.  52,  Mr  Arnold  quotes  Chapman’s 
translation  of  a  SeiAw,  ‘  Poor  wretched 
beasts  ’  (of  Achilles’  horses),  on  which  he 
comments  severely.  He  does  not  quote  me. 
Yet  in  p.  100,  after  exhibiting  Cowper’s 
translation  of  the  same  passage,  he  adds  : 
‘  There  is  no  want  of  dignity  here,  as  in  the 
versions  of  Chapman  and  of  Mr  Newman, 
which  I  have  already  quoted  ’ .  Thus  he  leads 
the  reader  to  believe  that  I  have  the  same 
phrase  as  Chapman  !  In  fact,  my  trans¬ 
lation  is  : 

Ha  !  why  on  Peleus,  mortal  prince, 
Bestowed  w q  you,  unhappy  ! 

If  he  had  done  me  the  justice  of  quoting, 
it  is  possible  that  some  readers  would  not 
have  thought  my  rendering  intrinsically 
‘  wanting  in  dignity  ’,  or  less  noble  than 
Mr  Arnold’s  own,  which  is  : 

Ah  !  unhappy  pair  !  to  Peleus  *  why  did  we  give  you, 
To  a  mortal  ? 

In  p.  52,  he  with  very  gratuitous  insult 
remarks,  that  ‘  Poor  wretched  beasts  ’  is 
a  little  over-familiar  ;  but  this  is  no  objection 
to  it  for  the  ballad-manner  f  :  it  is  good 

*  If  I  had  used  such  a  double  dative,  as  ‘  to  Peleus 
to  a  mortal’,  what  would  he  have  said  of  my  syntax  ? 

t  Ballad -manner !  The  prevalent  ballad -metre  is 
the  Common  Metre  of  our  Psalm  tunes  :  and  yet  he 
assumes  that  whatever  is  in  this  metre  must  be  on  the 
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enough  .  .  .  for  Mr  Newman's  Iliad ,  .  .  . 
etc.’  Yet  I  myself  have  not  thought  it 
good  enough  for  my  Iliad. 

3.  In  p.  107,  Mr  Arnold  gives  his  own 
translation  of  the  discourse  between  Achilles 
and  his  horse  ;  and  prefaces  it  with  the 
words,  ‘  I  will  take  the  passage  in  which 
both  Chapman  and  Mr  Newman  have  al¬ 
ready  so  much  excited  our  astonishment  ’. 
But  he  did  not  quote  my  translation  of  the 
noble  part  of  the  passage,  consisting  of  19 
lines  ;  he  has  merely  quoted  *  the  tail  of 
it,  5  lines  ;  which  are  altogether  inferior. 
Of  this  a  sufficient  indication  is,  that  Mr 
Gladstone  has  translated  the  19  and  omitted 
the  5.  I  shall  below  give  my  translation 
parallel  to  Mr  Gladstone’s.  The  curious 
reader  may  compare  it  with  Mr  Arnold’s, 
if  he  choose. 

4.  In  p.  102,  Mr  Arnold  quotes  from 
Chapman  as  a  translation  of  orav  7 tot  oXwXrj 
IAios  Iprj, 

‘When  sacred  Troy  shall  shed  her  tow'rs  for  tears 
of  overthrow'  ; 

and  adds  :  ‘  What  Mr  Newman’s  manner 

of  rendering  would  be,  you  can  by  this 
time  sufficiently  imagine  for  yourselves  ’. 

same  level.  I  have  professed  (Pref.  p.  x)  that  our 
existing  old  ballads  are  ‘poor  and  mean’,  and  are 
not  my  pattern. 

*  He  has  also  overlooked  the  misprint  Trojans , 
where  I  wrote  Troians  (in  three  syllables),  and  has 
thus  spoiled  one  verse  out  of  the  five. 
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Would  be  !  Why  does  he  set  his  readers  to 
‘  imagine  ’,  when  in  fewer  words  he  could 
tell  them  what  my  version  is  ?  It  stands 
thus  : 

A  day,  when  sacred  Ilium  |  for  overthrow  is  des¬ 
tin’d, — 


which  may  have  faults  unperceived  by  me, 
but  is  in  my  opinion  far  better  than  Mr 
Arnold’s,  and  certainly  did  not  deserve  to 
be  censured  side  by  side  with  Chapman’s 
absurdity.  I  must  say  plainly  ;  a  critic 
has  no  right  to  hide  what  I  have  written, 
and  stimulate  his  readers  to  despise  me 
by  these  indirect  methods. 

I  proceed  to  my  own  metre.  It  is  ex¬ 
hibited  in  this  stanza  of  Campbell  : 

By  this  the  storm  grew  loud  apace  : 

The  waterwraith  was  shrieking, 

And  in  the  scowl  of  heav’n  each  face 
Grew  dark  as  they  were  speaking. 

Whether  I  use  this  metre  well  or  ill,  I  main¬ 
tain  that  it  is  essentially  a  noble  metre,  a 
popular  metre,  a  metre  of  great  capacity. 
It  is  essentially  the  national  ballad  metre, 
for  the  double  rhyme  is  an  accident.  Of 
course  it  can  be  applied  to  low,  as  well  as 
to  high  subjects  ;  else  it  would  not  be 
popular  :  it  would  not  be  '  of  a  like  moral 
genius  ’  to  the  Homeric  metre,  which  was 
available  equally  for  the  comic  poem 
Margites,  for  the  precepts  of  Pythagoras, 
for  the  pious  prosaic  hymn  of  Cleanthes, 
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for  the  driest  prose  of  a  naval  catalogue  *, 
in  short,  for  all  early  thought.  Mr  Arnold 
appears  to  forget,  though  he  cannot  be  ig¬ 
norant,  that  prose-composition  is  later  than 
Homer,  and  that  in  the  epical  days  every 
initial  effort  at  prose  history  was  carried 
on  in  Homeric  doggerel  by  the  Cyclic  poets, 
who  traced  the  history  of  Troy  ah  ovo  in 
consecutive  chronology.  I  say,  he  is  merely 
inadvertent,  he  cannot  be  ignorant,  that  the 
Homeric  metre ,  like  my  metre,  subserves 
prosaic  thought  with  the  utmost  facility  ; 
but  I  hold  it  to  be,  not  indavertence,  but 
blindness,  when  he  does  not  see  that  Homer’s 
tov  S'  d7ra/x£i/36p,€j'os  is  a  line  of  as  thor¬ 
oughly  unaffected  oratio  pedestris  as  any 
verse  of  Pythagoras  or  Horace’s  Satires. 

*  As  a  literary  curiosity  I  append  the  sentence  of  a 
learned  reviewer  concerning  this  metre  of  Campbell. 

‘  It  is  a  metre  fit  for  introducing  anything  or  translat¬ 
ing  anything  ;  a  metre  that  nothing  can  elevate ,  or 
degrade ,  or  improve ,  or  spoil ;  in  which  all  subjects 
will  sound  alike.  A  theorem  of  Euclid,  a  leading 
article  from  the  Times ,  a  dialogue  from  the  last  new 
novel,  could  all  be  reduced  to  it  with  the  slightest 
possible  verbal  alteration’.  [Quite  true  of  Greek 
hexameter  or  Shakspeare’s  line.  It  is  a  virtue  in 
the  metres].  £  To  such  a  mill  all  would  be  grist  that 
came  near  it,  and  in  no  grain  that  had  once  passed 
through  it  would  human  ingenuity  ever  detect  again 
a  characteristic  qtiality\  This  writer  is  a  stout 
maintainer  that  English  ballad  metre  is  the  right 
one  for  translating  Homer  :  only,  somehow,  he  shuts 
his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  Campbell’s  is  ballad  metre  ! 
Sad  to  say,  extravagant  and  absurd  assertions,  like 
these,  though  anonymous,  can,  by  a  parade  of  learn¬ 
ing,  do  much  damage  to  the  sale  of  a  book  in  verse. 
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But  on  diction  I  defer  to  speak,  till  I  have 
finished  the  topic  of  metre. 

I  do  not  say  that  any  measure  is  fault¬ 
less.  Every  measure  has  its  foible  :  mine 
has  that  fault  which  every  uniform  line 
must  have  ;  it  is  liable  to  monotony.  This 
is  evaded  of  course,  as  in  the  hexameter  or 
rather  as  in  Milton’s  line,  first,  by  varying 
the  caesura,  secondly,  by  varying  certain 
feet,  within  narrow  and  well  understood 
limits,  thirdly,  by  irregularity  in  the  strength 
of  accents,  fourthly,  by  varying  the  weight 
of  the  unaccented  syllables  also.  All  these 
things  are  needed,  for  the  mere  sake  of 
breaking  uniformity .  I  will  not  here  assert 
that  Homer’s  many  marvellous  freedoms, 
such  as  eKrj/36Xov  ’AttoAXcovo?,  were  dictated 
by  this  aim,  like  those  in  the  Paradise 
Lost  ;  but  I  do  say,  that  it  is  most  un¬ 
just,  most  unintelligent,  in  critics,  to  pro¬ 
duce  single  lines  from  me,  and  criticize  them 
as  rough  or  weak,  instead  of  examining  them 
and  presenting  them  as  part  of  a  mass. 
How  would  Shakspeare  stand  this  sort  of 
test  ?  nay,  or  Milton  ?  The  metrical  laws 
of  a  long  poem  cannot  be  the  same  as  of  a 
sonnet  :  single  verses  are  organic  elements 
of  a  great  whole.  A  crag  must  not  be  cut 
like  a  gem.  Mr  Arnold  should  remember 
Aristotle’s  maxim,  that  popular  eloquence 
(and  such  is  Homer’s)  should  be  broad, 
rough  and  highly  coloured,  like  scene  paint¬ 
ing,  not  polished  into  delicacy  like  miniature. 
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But  I  speak  now  of  metre,  not  yet  of  diction. 
In  any  long  and  popular  poem  it  is  a  mis¬ 
take  to  wish  every  line  to  conform  severely 
to  a  few  types  ;  but  to  claim  this  of  a  trans¬ 
lator  of  Homer  is  a  doubly  unintelligent 
exaction,  when  Homer’s  own  liberties  trans¬ 
gress  all  bounds  ;  many  of  them  being  feebly 
disguised  by  later  double  spellings,  as  ehos, 
efos,  invented  for  his  special  accommoda¬ 
tion. 

The  Homeric  verse  has  a  rhythmical  ad¬ 
vantage  over  mine  in  less  rigidity  of  caesura. 
Though  the  Hexameter  was  made  out  of 
two  Doric  lines,  yet  no  division  of  sense, 
no  pause  of  the  voice  or  thought,  is  exacted 
between  them.  The  chasm  between  two 
English  verses  is  deeper.  Perhaps,  on  the 
side  of  syntax,  a  four  +  three  English  metre 
drives  harder  towards  monotony  than 
Homer’s  own  verse.  Eor  other  reasons, 
it  lies  under  a  like  disadvantage,  compared 
with  Milton’s  metre.  The  secondary 
caesuras  possible  in  the  four  feet  are  of 
course  less  numerous  than  those  in  the  five 
feet,  and  the  three-foot  verse  has  still  less 
variety.  To  my  taste,  it  is  far  more  pleasing 
that  the  short  line  recur  less  regularly  ;  just 
as  the  parcemiac  of  Greek  anapaests  is  less 
pleasant  in  the  Aristophanic  tetrameter,  than 
when  it  comes  frequent  but  not  expected. 
This  is  a  main  reason  why  I  prefer  Scott’s 
free  metre  to  my  own  ;  yet,  without  rhyme, 
I  have  not  found  how  to  use  his  freedom. 
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Mr  Arnold  wrongly  supposes  me  to  have 
overlooked  his  main  and  just  objections  to 
rhyming  Homer  ;  viz.  that  so  many  Homeric 
lines  are  intrinsically  made  for  isolation. 
In  p.  ix  of  my  Preface  I  called  it  a  fatal 
embarrassment.  But  the  objection  applies 
in  its  full  strength  only  against  Pope’s 
rhymes,  not  against  Walter  Scott’s. 

Mr  Gladstone  has  now  laid  before  the 
public  his  own  specimens  of  Homeric  trans¬ 
lation.  Their  dates  range  from  1836  to 
1859.  It  is  possible  that  he  has  as  strong 
a  distaste  as  Mr  Arnold  for  my  version  ; 
for  he  totally  ignores  the  archaic,  the  rugged, 
the  boisterous  element  in  Homer.  But  as 
to  metre,  he  gives  me  his  full  suffrage.  He 
has  lines  with  four  accents,  with  three,  and 
a  few  with  two  ;  not  one  with  five.  On  the 
whole,  his  metre,  his  cadences,  his  varying 
rhymes,  are  those  of  Scott.  He  has  more 
trochaic  lines  than  I  approve.  He  is  truth¬ 
ful  to  Homer  on  many  sides  ;  and  (such  is 
the  delicate  grace  and  variety  admitted  by 
the  rhyme)  his  verses  are  more  pleasing  than 
mine.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  if  all 
Homer  could  be  put  before  the  public  in  the 
same  style  equally  well  with  his  best  pieces, 
a  translation  executed  on  my  principles 
could  not  live  in  the  market  at  its  side  ; 
and  certainly  I  should  spare  my  labour. 
I  add,  that  I  myself  prefer  the  former  piece 
which  I  quote  to  my  own,  even  while  I  see 
his  defects  :  for  I  hold  that  his  graces,  at 
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which  I  cannot  afford  to  aim,  more  than 
make  up  for  his  losses.  After  this  con¬ 
fession,  I  frankly  contrast  his  rendering  of 
the  two  noblest  passages  with  mine,  that  the 
reader  may  see,  what  Mr  Arnold  does  not 
show,  my  weak  and  strong  sides. 

Gladstone,  Iliad  4,  422 

As  when  the  billow  gathers  fast 
With  slow  and  sullen  roar 
Beneath  the  keen  northwestern  blast 
Against  the  sounding  shore  : 

First  far  at  sea  it  rears  its  crest, 

Then  bursts  upon  the  beach, 

Or  *  with  proud  arch  and  swelling  breast, 

Where  headlands  *  outward  reach, 

It  smites  their  strength,  and  bellowing  flings 
Its  silver  foam  afar  ; 

So.  stern  and  thick,  the  Danaan  kings 
And  soldiers  marched  to  war. 

Each  leader  gave  his  men  the  word  ; 

Each  warrior  deep  in  silence  heard. 

So  mute  they  march’d,  thou  could’st  not  ken 
They  were  a  mass  of  speaking  men  : 

And  as  they  strode  in  martial  might, 

Their  flickering  arms  shot  back  the  light. 

But  as  at  even  the  folded  sheep 
Of  some  rich  master  stand, 

Ten  thousand  thick  their  place  they  keep, 

And  bide  the  milkmaffs  hand, 

And  more  and  more  they  bleat,  the  more 
They  hear  their  lamblings  cry  ; 

So,  from  the  Trojan  host,  uproar 
And  din  rose  loud  and  high. 


*  I  think  he  has  mistaken  the  summit  of  the  wave 
for  a  headland ,  and  has  made  a  single  description 
into  two,  by  the  word  Or  :  but  I  now  confine  my  re¬ 
gard  to  the  metre  and  general  effect  of  the  style. 
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They  were  a  many- voiced  throng  : 

Discordant  accents  there, 

That  sound  from  many  a  differing  tongue, 

Their  differing  race  declare. 

These,  Mars  had  kindled  for  the  fight ; 

Those,  starry-ey’d  Athene’s  might, 

And  savage  Terror  and  Affright, 

And  Strife,  insatiate  of  wars, 

The  sister  and  the  mate  of  Mars  : 

Strife,  that,  a  pigmy  at  her  birth, 

By  gathering  rumour  fed, 

Soon  plants  her  feet  upon  the  earth, 

And  in  the  heav’n  her  head. 

I  add  my  own  rendering  of  the  same ; 
somewhat  corrected,  but  only  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  my  own  principles  and  against 
Arnold’s. 

As  when  the  surges  of  the  deep,  by  Western  blore 
uphoven, 

Against  the  ever-booming  strand  dash  up  in  roll 
successive ; 

A  head  of  waters  swelleth  first  aloof ;  then  under 
harried 

By  the  rough  bottom,  roars  aloud  ;  till,  hollow  at 
the  summit, 

Sputtering  the  briny  foam  abroad,  the  huge  crest 
tumbleth  over  : 

So  then  the  lines  of  Danai,  successive  and  un¬ 
ceasing, 

In  battle’s  close  array  mov’d  on.  To  his  own 
troops  each  leader 

Gave  order :  dumbly  went  the  rest  (nor  mightest 
thou  discover, 

So  vast  a  train  of  people  held  a  voice  within 
their  bosom), 

In  silence  their  commanders  fearing  :  all  the  ranks 
wellmarshall’d 

Were  clad  in  crafty  panoply,  which  glitter’d  on 
their  bodies. 
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Meantime,  as  sheep  within  the  yard  of  some  great 
cattle-master, 

While  the  white  milk  is  drain’d  from  them,  stand 
round  in  number  countless, 

And,  grieved  by  their  lambs’  complaint,  respond 
with  bleat  incessant ; 

So  then  along  their  ample  host  arose  the  Troian 
hurly.  ( 

For  neither  common  words  spake  they,  nor]  kin¬ 
dred  accent  utter’d  ; 

But  mingled  was  the  tongue  of  men  from  divers 
places  summon’d. 

By  Ares  these  were  urged  on,  those  by  grey-ey’d 
Athene, 

By  Fear,  by  Panic,  and  by  Strife  immeasurably 
eager, 

The  sister  and  companion  *  of  hero-slaying  Ares, 
Who  truly  doth  at  first  her  crest  but  humble  rear  ; 
thereafter, 

Planting  upon  the  ground  her  feet,  her  head  in 
heaven  fixeth. 

Gladstone,  Iliad  19,  403 

Hanging  low  his  auburn  head, 

Sweeping  with  his  mane  the  ground, 

From  beneath  his  collar  shed, 

Xanthus,  hark  !  a  voice  hath  found, 

Xanthus  of  the  flashing  feet : 

Whitearm’d  Here  gave  the  sound. 

‘  Lord  Achilles,  strong  and  fleet  ! 

Trust  us,  we  will  bear  thee  home  ; 

Yet  cometh  nigh  thy  day  of  doom  : 

No  doom  of  ours,  but  doom  that  stands 
By  God  and  mighty  Fate’s  commands. 

’Twas  not  that  wre  were  slow  or  slack 
Patroclus  lay  a  corpse,  his  back 
All  stript  of  arms  by  Trojan  hands. 


*  Companion ,  in  four  syllables,  is  in  Shakspeare’s 
style ;  with  whom  habitually  the  termination  -tion 
is  two. 
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The  prince  of  gods,  whom  Leto  bare, 

Leto  with  the  flowing  hair, 

He  forward  fighting  did  the  deed, 

And  gave  to  Hector  glory’s  meed. 

In  toil  for  thee,  we  will  not  shun 
Against  e’en  Zephyr’s  breath  to  run, 

Swiftest  of  winds  :  but  all  in  vain  : 

By  God  and  man  shalt  thou  be  slain.’ 

He  spake  :  and  here,  his  words  among, 
Erinnys  bound  his  faltering  tongue. 

Beginning  with  Achilles’  speech,  I  render 
the  passage  parallel  to  Gladstone  thus. 

‘  Chestnut  and  Spotted!  noble  pair  !  farfamous 
brood  of  Spry -foot! 

In  other  guise  now  ponder  ye  your  charioteer  to 
rescue 

Back  to  the  troop  of  Danai,  when  we  have  done 
with  battle  : 

Nor  leave  him  dead  upon  the  field,  as  late  ye 
left  Patroclus  ’. 

But  him  the  dapplefooted  steed  under  the  yoke 
accosted  ; 

(And  droop’d  his  auburn  head  aside  straightway  ; 
and  through  the  collar, 

His  full  mane,  streaming  to  the  ground,  over  the 
yoke  was  scatter’d  : 

Him  Juno,  whitearm’d  goddess,  then  with  voice 
of  man  endowed)  : 

‘  Now  and  again  we  verily  will  save  and  more 
than  save  thee, 

Dreadful  Achilles  !  yet  for  thee  the  deadly  day 
approacheth. 

Not  ours  the  guilt ;  but  mighty  God  and  stubborn 
Fate  are  guilty. 

Not  by  the  slowness  of  our  feet  or  dulness  of  our 
spirit 

The  Troians  did  thy  armour  strip  from  shoulders 
of  Patroclus ; 

But  the  exalted  god,  for  whom  brighthair’d 
Latona  travail’d, 
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Slew  him  amid  the  foremost  rank  and  glory  gave 
to  Hector. 

Now  we,  in  coursing,  pace  would  keep  even  with 
breeze  of  Zephyr, 

Which  speediest  they  say  to  be  :  but  for  thyself 
’tis  fated 

By  hand  of  hero  and  of  God  in  mighty  strife  to 
perish 

So  much  he  spake  :  thereat  his  voice  the  Furies 
stopp’d  for  ever. 

Now  if  any  fool  ask,  Why  does  not  Mr 
Gladstone  translate  all  Homer  ?  any  fool 
can  reply  with  me,  Because  he  is  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  A  man  who  has  talents 
and  acquirements  adequate  to  translate 
Homer  well  into  rhyme,  is  almost  certain 
to  have  other  far  more  urgent  calls  for  the 
exercise  of  such  talents. 

So  much  of  metre.  At  length  I  come  to 
the  topic  of  Diction,  where  Mr  Arnold  and 
I  are  at  variance  not  only  as  to  taste,  but 
as  to  the  main  facts  of  Greek  literature. 
I  had  called  Homer’s  style  quaint  and  gar¬ 
rulous  ;  and  said  that  he  rises  and  falls 
with  his  subject,  being  prosaic  when  it  is 
tame,  and  low  when  it  is  mean.  I  added 
no  proof  ;  for  I  did  not  dream  that  it  was 
needed.  Mr  Arnold  not  only  absolutely 
denies  all  this,  and  denies  it  without  proof ; 
but  adds,  that  these  assertions  prove  my 
incompetence,  and  account  for  my  total 
and  conspicuous  failure.  His  whole  attack 
upon  my  diction  is  grounded  on  a  passage 
which  I  must  quote  at  length  ;  for  it  is  so 
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confused  in  logic,  that  I  may  otherwise  be 
thought  to  garble  it,  pp.  36,  37. 

‘  Mr  Newman  speaks  of  the  more  anti¬ 
quated  style  suited  to  this  subject.  Quaint  ! 
Antiquated  !  but  to  whom  ?  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  is  quaint,  and  the  diction  of  Chaucer 
is  antiquated  :  does  Mr  Newman  suppose 
that  Homer  seemed  quaint  to  Sophocles, 
as  Chaucer’s  diction  seems  antiquated  to 
us  ?  But  we  cannot  really  know,  I  confess 
(!!),  how  Homer  seemed  to  Sophocles.  Well 
then,  to  those  who  can  tell  us  how  he  seems 
to  them,  to  the  living  scholar,  to  our  only 
present  witness  on  this  matter — does  Homer 
make  on  the  Provost  of  Eton,  when  he  reads 
him,  the  impression  of  a  poet  quaint  and 
antiquated  !  does  he  make  this  impression 
on  Professor  Thompson  or  Professor  Jowett  ? 
When  Shakspeare  says,  “  The  Princes  or¬ 
gulous”,  meaning  “the  proud  princes”, 
we  say,  “  This  is  antiquated”.  When  he 
says  of  the  Trojan  gates,  that  they, 

With  massy  staples 
And  corresponsive  and  fulfilling  bolts 
Sperr  up  the  sons  of  Troy, 

wesay,  “  This  is  both  quaint  and  antiquated”. 
But  does  Homer  ever  compose  in  a  language, 
which  produces  on  the  scholar  at  all  the 
same  impression  as  this  language  -which  I 
have  quoted  from  Shakspeare  ?  Never 
once.  Shakspeare  is  quaint  and  antiquated 
in  the  lines  I  have  just  quoted  ;  but  Shak- 
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speare,  need  I  say  it  ?  can  compose,  when 
he  likes,  when  he  is  at  his  best,  in  a  language 
perfectly  simple,  perfectly  intelligible  ;  in 
a  language,  which,  in  spite  of  the  two  centuries 
and  a  half  which  part  its  author  from  us, 
stops  or  surprises  us  as  little  as  the  language 
of  a  contemporary.  And  Homer  has  not 
Shakspeare’s  variations.  Homer  always 
composes,  as  Shakspeare  composes  at  his 
best.  Homer  is  always  simple  and  intel¬ 
ligible,  as  Shakspeare  is  often  ;  Homer  is 
never  quaint  and  antiquated,  as  Shakspeare 
is  sometimes  ’. 

If  Mr  Arnold  were  to  lay  before  none 
but  Oxford  students  assertions  concerning 
Greek  literature  so  startlingly  erroneous  as 
are  here  contained,  it  would  not  concern  me  to 
refute  or  protest  against  them  The  young 
men  who  read  Homer  and  Sophocles  and 
Thucydides,  nay,  the  boys  who  read  Homer 
and  Xenophon,  would  know  his  statements  to 
be  against  the  most  notorious  and  elementary 
fact :  and  the  Professors,  whom  he  quotes, 
would  only  lose  credit,  if  they  sanctioned  the 
use  he  makes  of  their  names.  But  when  he 
publishes  the  book  for  the  unlearned  in 
Greek,  among  whom  I  must  include  a  great 
number  of  editors  of  magazines,  I  find  Mr 
Arnold  to  do  a  public  wrong  to  literature, 
and  a  private  wrong  to  my  book.  If  I  am 
silent,  such  editors  may  easily  believe  that 
I  have  made  an  enormous  blunder  in  treating 
the  dialect  of  Homer  as  antiquated.  If 
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those  who  are  ostensibly  scholars,  thus  assail 
my  version,  and  the  great  majority  of 
magazines  and  reviews  ignore  it,  its  exist¬ 
ence  can  never  become  known  to  the  public  ; 
or  it  will  exist  not  to  be  read,  but  to  be 
despised  without  being  opened  ;  and  it 
must  perish  as  many  meritorious  books 
perish.  I  but  lately  picked  up,  new,  and 
for  a  fraction  of  its  price,  at  a  second-hand 
stall,  a  translation  of  the  Iliad  by  T.  S. 
Brandreth,  Esq.  (Pickering,  London),  into 
Cowper’s  metre,  which  is,  as  I  judge,  im¬ 
mensely  superior  to  Cowper.  Its  date  is 
1846  :  I  had  never  heard  of  it.  It  seems 
to  have  perished  uncriticized,  unreproved, 
unwept,  unknown.  I  do  not  wish  my 
progeny  to  die  of  neglect,  though  I  am 
willing  that  it  should  be  slain  in  battle. 
However,  just  because  I  address  myself  to 
the  public  unlearned  in  Greek,  and  because 
Mr  Arnold  lays  before  them  a  new,  para¬ 
doxical,  monstrously  erroneous  representation 
of  facts,  with  the  avowed  object  of  staying  the 
plague  of  myfHomer ;  I  am  forced  to  reply 
to  him. 

Knowingly  or  unknowingly,  he  leads  his 
readers  to  confuse  four  different  questions  : 
1.  whether  Homer  is  thoroughly  intelligible 
to  modern?scholars  ;  2.  whether  Homer  was 
antiquated  to  theljAthenians  of  Themistocles 
and  Pericles  ;  3.  whether  he  was  thoroughly 
understood  by  them  ;  45  whether  he  is, 

absolutely,  an  antique  poet. 

K 
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I  feel  it  rather  odd,  that  Mr  Arnold  begins 
by  complimenting  me  with  ‘  genuine  learn¬ 
ing  ’,  and  proceeds  to  appeal  from  me  to 
the  ‘  living  scholar  (What  if  I  were 
bluntly  to  reply  :  ‘  Well  !  I  am  the  living 
scholar  ’  ?)  After  starting  the  question, 
how  Homer’s  style  appeared  to  Sophocles, 
he  suddenly  enters  a  plea,  under  form  of  a 
concession  [‘  1  confess  ’  !],  as  a  pretence  for 
carrying  the  cause  into  a  new  court,  that 
of  the  Provost  of  Eton  and  two  Professors, 
into  which  court  I  have  no  admission  ;  and 
then,  of  his  own  will,  pronounces  a  sentence 
in  the  name  of  these  learned  men.  Whether 
they  are  pleased  with  this  parading  of  their 
name  in  behalf  of  paradoxical  error,  I  may 
well  doubt  :  and  until  they  indorse  it  them¬ 
selves,  I  shall  treat  Mr  Arnold’s  process  as  a 
piece  of  forgery.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  I 
cannot  allow  him  to  ‘  confess  ’  for  me  against 
me  :  let  him  confess  for  himself  that  he  does 
not  know,  and  not  for  me,  who  know  per¬ 
fectly  well,  whether  Homer  seemed  quaint 
or  antiquated  to  Sophocles.  Of  coarse  he 
did,  as  every  beginner  must  know.  Why, 
if  I  were  to  write  mon  for  man ,  londis  for 
lands,  nestles  for  nests,  libbard  for  leopard, 
muchel  for  much,  nap  for  snap,  green-wood 
shaw  for  greenwood  shade,  Mr  Arnold  would 
call  me  antiquated,  although  every  word 
would  be  intelligible.  Can  he  possibly  be 
ignorant,  that  this  exhibits  but  the  smallest 
part  of  the  chasm  which  separates  the 
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Homeric  dialect  not  merely  from  the  Attic 
prose,  but  from  iEschylus  when  he  borrows 
most  from  Homer  ?  Every  sentence  of 
Elomer  was  more  or  less  antiquated  to 
Sophocles,  who  could  no  more  help  feeling 
at  every  instant  the  foreign  and  antiquated 
character  of  the  poetry,  than  an  Englishman 
can  help  feeling  the  same  in  reading  Burns’ 
poems.  Would  mon,  londis,  libbard,  with- 
outen,  muchel  be  antiquated  or  foreign,  and 
are  TLrjXrj'iaSao  for  ILrjXeL Sov,  oo-crartos  for 
ocros,  rjvre  for  ws,  o-Tyrj  for  o-rjj,  reKeecrori 
for  tckvcks,  roLcrSecrcrt  for  rotcrSe,  iroXees  for 
ttoAAoi,  fjLeororrj-yvs  for  /xera^v,  ala  for  yiy,  et/Sca 
for  Xelfiu),  and  five  hundred  others,  less 
antiquated  or  less  foreign  ?  Homer  has 
archaisms  in  every  variety ;  some  rather 
recent  to  the  Athenians,  and  carrying  their 
minds  back  only  to  Solon,  as  (3a(riXr)os 
for  fSacrtXeiiis ;  others  harsher,  yet  varying 
as  dialect  still,  as  £etvos  for  £ei/os,  rU  for 
crt/xa,  dvde[x6ets  for  avdrjpos,  kIkXvOl  for  KXve 
or  aKov(rov ,  dafxvs  for  Oafaivos  or  cruyvos, 
voxerdovres  for  vaiovres  or  OLKovvre j  :  others 
varying  in  the  root,  like  a  new  language, 
as  a(f>evo$  for  7 rAouros,  lottjs  for  fBovXrpxa ,  rrj 
for  under  which  head  are  heaps  of 

strange  words,  as  aKr)v,  yojo/xou,  /3ios,  KrjXa , 
/x€/x/?Aa>K€,  -yevro,  7ra rov,  etc.  etc.  Finally 
comes  a  goodly  lot  of  words  which  to  this 
day  are  most  uncertain  in  sense.  My 
learned  colleague  Mr  Malden  has  printed  a 
paper  on  Homeric  words,  misunderstood 
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by  the  later  poets.  Buttmann  has  written 
an  octavo  volume  (I  have  the  English 
translation,  containing  548  pages )  to  discuss 
106  ill-explained  Homeric  words.  Some 
of  these  Sophocles  may  have  under¬ 
stood,  though  we  do  not  ;  but  even  if  so, 
they  were  not  the  less  antiquated  to  him. 
If  there  has  been  any  perfect  traditional 
understanding  of  Homer,  we  should  not  need 
to  deal  with  so  many  words  by  elaborate 
argument.  On  the  face  of  the  Iliad  alone 
every  learner  must  know  how  many  difficult 
adjectives  occur  :  I  write  down  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment  and  without  reference,  Kpr/~ 
yvov ,  dpyos,  dStvos,  dr/TOS,  a £777-09,  vidpoxp,  rjvoxf/, 
eiAiVoSes,  <;Ai£,  eAtKohres,  eAAo7re9,  pLepcnres, 
r)\t/3aTos ,  r/XeKTtop,  alylXtxp^  criyaAoeis,  lopaapo 9, 
lyxecrt/xwpos,  7re7rove9,  r)6do<s.  If  Mr  Arnold 
thought  himself  wiser  than  all  the  world  of 
Greek  scholars,  he  would  not  appeal  to 
them,  but  would  surely  enlighten  us  all :  he 
would  tell  me,  for  instance,  what  ZXXoTres 
means,  which  Liddell  and  Scott  do  not 
pretend  to  understand  ;  or  rjOdos,  of  which 
they  give  three  different  explanations.  But 
he  does  not  write  as  claiming  an  indepen¬ 
dent  opinion,  when  he  flatly  opposes  me 
and  sets  me  down ;  he  does  but  use  surrep¬ 
titiously  the  name  of  the  ‘  living  scholar  ’ 
against  me. 

But  I  have  only  begun  to  describe  the 
marked  chasm  often  separating  Homer’s 
dialect  from  everything  Attic.  It  has  a 
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wide  diversity  of  Jgrammatical  inflections, 
far  beyond  such  vowel  changes  of  dialect 
as  answer  to  our  provincial  pronunciations. 
This  begins  with  new  case-endings  to  the 
nouns  ;  in  -Oi,  -dev,  -8e,  -<f)  1,  proceeds  to 
very  peculiar  pronominal  forms,  and  then 
to  strange  or  irregular  verbal  inflections, 
infinitives  in  -[lev,  -/xevai,  imperfects  in 
-eo-Kc,  presents  in  -aOcv,  and  an  immensity 
of  strange  adverbs  and  conjunctions.  In 
Thiersch’s  Greek  Grammar,  after  the  Ac¬ 
cidence  of  common  Greek  is  added  as  supple¬ 
ment  an  Homeric  Grammar  :  and  in  it  the 
Homeric  Noun  and  Verb  occupy  (in  the 
English  Translation)  206  octavo  pages. 
Who  ever  heard  of  a  Spenserian  Grammar  ? 
How  many  pages  could  be  needed  to  ex¬ 
plain  Chaucer’s  grammatical  deviations 
from  modern  English  ?  The  bare  fact  of 
Thiersch  having  written  so  copious  a  gram¬ 
mar  will  enable  even  the  unlearned  to  under¬ 
stand  the  monstrous  misrepresentation  of 
Homer’s  dialect,  on  which  Mr  Arnold  has 
based  his  condemnation  of  my  Homeric 
diction.  Not  wishing  to  face  the  plain  and 
undeniable  facts  which  I  have  here  re¬ 
counted,  Mr  Arnold  makes  a  ‘  confession  1 
that  we  know  nothing  about  them  !  and 
then  appeals  to  three  learned  men  whether 
Homer  is  antiquated  to  them  ;  and  expounds 
this  to  mean,  intelligible  to  them  !  Well  : 
if  they  have  learned  modern  Greek,  of  course 
they  may  understand  it  ;  but  Attic  Greek 
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alone  will  not  teach  it  to  them.  Neither 
will  it  teach  them  Homer's  Greek.  The 
difference  of  the  two  is  in  some  directions 
so  vast,  that  they  may  deserve  to  be  called 
two  languages  as  much  as  Portuguese  and 
Spanish. 

Much  as  I  have  written,  a  large  side  of 
the  argument  remains  still  untouched.  The 
orthography  of  Homer  was  revolutionized 
in  adapting  it  to  Hellenic  use,  and  in  the 
process  not  only  were  the  grammatical 
forms  tampered  with,  but  at  least  one  con¬ 
sonant  was  suppressed.  I  am  sure  Mr 
Arnold  has  heard  of  the  Digamma,  though 
he  does  not  see  it  in  the  current  Homeric 
text.  By  the  re-establishment  of  this  letter, 
no  small  addition  would  be  made  to  the 
*  oddity  ’  of  the  sound  to  the  ears  of  Soph¬ 
ocles.  That  the  unlearned  in  Greek  may 
understand  this,  I  add,  that  what  with  us 
is  written  eoika ,  oikon,  oinos,  hekas ,  eorga , 
eeipe ,  elelix&h  were  with  the  poet  wewoika , 
wikon ,  wtnoSy  wekas  (or  swekas  ?),  weworga, 
eweipe ,  eweli\0 *  ;  and  so  with  very  many 
other  words,  in  which  either  the  metre  or  the 
grammatical  formation  helps  us  to  detect 
a  lost  consonant,  and  the  analogy  of  other 
dialects  or  languages  assures  us  that  it  is 

*  By  corrupting  the  past  tenses  of  welisso  into  a 
false  similarity  to  the  past  tenses  of  elelizo,  the  old 
editors  superimposed  a  new  and  false  sense  on  the 
latter  verb  ;  which  still  holds  its  place  in  our  diction¬ 
aries,  as  it  deceived  the  Greeks  themselves. 
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w  which  has  been  lost.  Nor  is  this  all  ; 
but  in  certain  words  sw  seems  to  have 
vanished.  What  in  oui  text  is  hoi ,  heos, 
hekuros ,  were  probably  woi  and  swoi,  weos 
and  sweos,  swekuros.  Moreover  the  re¬ 
ceived  spelling  of  many  other  words  is 
corrupt  :  for  instance,  deos,  deidoika, 
eddeisen ,  periddeisas ,  addees.  The  true  root 
must  have  had  the  form  dwe  or  dre  or  dhe. 
That  the  consonant  lost  was  really  w,  is 
asserted  by  Benfey  from  the  Sanscrit  dvish. 
Hence  the  true  forms  are  dweos,  dedwoika , 
edweisen,  etc.  .  .  .  Next,  the  initial  l  of 
Homer  had  in  some  words  a  stronger  pro¬ 
nunciation,  whether  AA  or  \\  as  in  AAitcu, 
AAiVcrojuai,  AAcoros,  AAtraveuw.  I  have  met 
with  the  opinion  that  the  consonant  lost  in 
anax  is  not  w  but  k  ;  and  that  Homer’s 
kanax  is  connected  with  English  king.  The 
relations  of  wergon,  weworga ,  wrexai,  to 
English  work  and  wrought  must  strike  every¬ 
one  ;  but  I  do  not  here  press  the  phenomena 
of  the  Homeric  r  (although  it  became  br  in 
strong  uEolism),  because  they  do  not  differ 
from  those  in  Attic.  The  Attic  forms  et- 
A-^c^a,  eiA.eyfj.aL  for  AeA^c/ja,  etc.,  point  to 
a  time  when  the  initial  A  of  the  roots 
was  a  double  letter.  A  root  AA  a/3  would 
explain  Homer’s  eAAafie.  If  AA  *  ap- 

*  That  XX  in  Attic  was  sounded  like  French  / 
inouilUe ,  is  judged  probable  by  the  learned  writer 
of  the  article  L  (Penny  Cyclop.),  who  urges  that 
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proached  to  its  Welsh  sound,  that  is,  to 
it  is  not  wonderful  that  such  a  pronunciation 
as  ocfipa  AAa fiwpev  was  possible  :  but  it  is 
singular  that  the  v8art  of  Attic  is 

written  Aiapw  in  our  Homeric  text,  though 
the  metre  needs  a  double  consonant.  Such 
phenomena  as  x^^P^  and  A iapos,  ei/3u> 
and  Aet/3w,  ta  and  pia,  01  pap  fiat  and  eppope , 
ala  and  yala ,  yevro  for  IA ero,  and 

with  Suoku),  need  to  be  reconsidered 
in  connection.  The  Ois  aAa  a  A  to  of  our 
Homer  was  perhaps  eis  aAa  craWro  :  when 
AA  was  changed  into  A,  they  compensated 
by  circumflexing  the  vowel.  I  might  add 
the  query,  Is  it  so  certain  that  his  Oeaojv 
was  Oeawon,  and  not  6  ear  on,  analogous  to 
Latin  dearum  ?  But  dropping  here  every¬ 
thing  that  has  the  slightest  uncertainty, 
the  mere  restoration  of  the  w  where  it  is 
most  necessary,  makes  a  startling  addition 
to  the  antiquated  sound  of  the  Homeric 
text.  The  reciters  of  Homer  in  Athens 
must  have  dropped  the  w,  since  it  is  never 
written.  Nor  indeed  would  Sophocles  have 
introduced  in  his  Trachinice ,  a  ol  <$>l Aa 
8dpap  .  .  .  leaving  a  hiatus  most  offen¬ 
sive  to  the  Attics,  in  mere  imitation  of 
Homer,  if  he  had  been  accustomed  to  hear 
from  the  reciters,  de  woi  or  de  swoi.  In 
other  words  also,  as  in  oi’Ao/xtvo?  for  oAo- 

[idAAov  is  for  |a&\u>v,  and  compares  <j>v\\o  with  folio> 
aXAo  with  alio,  aAA  with  salt. 
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pevos,  later  poets  have  slavishly  followed 
Homer  into  irregularities  suggested  by  his 
peculiar  metre.  Whether  Homer’s  aSavaros, 
appopos  .  .  .  rose  out  of  avOavaros,  avpopos 
...  is  wholly  unimportant  when  we  re¬ 
member  his  AttoAAcovos. 

But  this  leads  to  remark  on  the  acuteness 
of  Mr  Arnold’s  ear.  I  need  not  ask  whether 
he  recites  the  A  differently  in  Wpcs,  ’'Ape?, 
and  in,  AttoAAooi/  AttoAAwvos.  He  will  not 
allow  anything  antiquated  in  Homer  ;  and 
therefore  it  is  certain  that  he  recites, 

ouSolos  re  poi  e(T(TL ,  (f)i Ae  eKvpe ,  Setvo?  re 
and — ov8e  eotKe — 

as  they  are  printed,  and  admires  the  rhythm. 
When  he  endures  with  exemplary  patience 
such  hiatuses,  such  dactyls  as  Ukv,  ovSee, 
such  a  spondee  as  pe  Set,  I  can  hardly 
wonder  at  his  complacency  in  his  own 
spondees  “  Between,”  “  To  a.”  He  finds 
nothing  wrong  in  *ai  7reSta  Xiorevura  or  7roAAa 
Xicra-opevT].  But  Homer  sang, 

<fn\e  sweKvpe  8wetvos  re — ov8e  wewotKt — 
/cat  7re8ta  AAwrevvra  .  .  .  7roAAa  AAiorro- 
pevrj. 

Mr  Arnold  is  not  satisfied  with  destroying 
Quantity  alone.  After  theoretically  sub¬ 
stituting  Accent  for  it  in  his  hexameters, 
he  robs  us  of  Accent  also  ;  and  presents  to 
us  the  syllables  “  to  a,”  both  short  and  both 
necessarily  unaccented ,  for  a  Spondee,  in  a 
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pattern  piece  seven  lines  long,  and  with  an 
express  and  gratuitous  remark,  that  in 
using  ‘  to  a  ’  for  a  Spondee,  he  has  perhaps 
relied  too  much  on  accent.  I  hold  up  these 
phenomena  in  Mr  Arnold  as  a  warning  to 
all  scholars,  of  the  pit  of  delusion  into  which 
they  will  fall,  if  they  allow  themselves  to 
talk  fine  about  the  ‘  Homeric  rhythm  ’  as 
now  heard ,  and  the  duty  of  a  translator 
to  reproduce  something  of  it. 

It  is  not  merely  the  sound  and  the  metre 
of  Homer,  which  are  impaired  by  the  loss 
of  his  radical  w  ;  in  extreme  cases  the  sense 
also  is  confused.  Thus  if  a  scholar  be  asked, 
what  is  the  meaning  of  letcraro  in  the  Iliad  ? 
he  will  have  to  reply  :  If  it  stands  for 
eweisato ,  it  means,  ‘  he  was  like  ’,  and  is 
related  to  the  English  root  wis  and  wit, 
Germ,  wiss,  Lat.  vid  ;  but  it  may  also  mean 
‘  he  went  ’ — a  very  eccentric  Homerism, — - 
in  which  case  we  should  perhaps  write  it 
eyeisato,  as  in  old  English  we  have  he  yode 
or  yede  instead  of  he  goed,  gaed,  since  too 
the  current  root  in  Greek  and  Latin  i  (go) 
may  be  accepted  as  ye,  answering  to  German 
geh,  English  go.  Thus  two  words,  eweisato, 
‘  he  was  like  ’,  eyeisato,  ‘  he  went  are 
confounded  in  our  text.  I  will  add,  that 
in  the  Homeric 

— yjvT€  weOvea  (  v)etcrt — (//.  2,  87) 

— 81a  TTpo  8e  (y)etcraTO  kou  t rj<s  (//.  4,  138) 

my  ear  misses  the  consonant,  though  Mr 
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Arnold’s  (it  seems)  does  not.  If  we  were 
ordered  to  read  dat  ting  in  Chaucer  for  that 
thing,  it  would  at  first  ‘  surprise  ’  us  as 
‘  grotesque  but  after  this  objection  had 
vanished,  we  should  still  feel  it  *  antiquated 
The  confusion  of  thick  and  tick,  thread  and 
tread,  may  illustrate  the  possible  effect  of 
dropping  the  w  in  Homer.  I  observe  that 
Benfey’s  Greek  Root  Lexicon  has  a  list  of 
454  digammated  words,  most  of  which 
are  Homeric.  But  it  is  quite  needless  to 
press  the  argument  to  its  full. 

If  as  much  learning  had  been  spent  on 
the  double  A  and  on  the  y  and  h  of  Homer, 
as  on  the  digamma,  it  might  perhaps  now 
be  conceded  that  we  have  lost,  not  one, 
but  three  or  four  consonants  from  his  text. 
That  A  in  Auw  or  Aovto  was  ever  a  complex 
sound  in  Greek,  I  see  nothing  to  indicate  ; 
hence  that  A,  and  the  A  of  Amu,  Aiapos, 
seem  to  have  been  different  consonants  in 
Homer,  as  l  and  ll  in  Welsh.  As  to  h  and 
y  I  assert  nothing,  except  that  critics  appear 
too  hastily  to  infer,  that  if  a  consonant  has 
disappeared,  it  must  needs  be  w.  It  is 
credible  that  the  Greek  h  was  once  strong 
enough  to  stop  hiatus  or  elision,  as  the 
English,  and  much  more  the  Asiatic  h.  The 
later  Greeks,  after  turning  the  character  H 
into  a  vowel,  seem  to  have  had  no  idea  of 
a  consonant  h  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  nor 
any  means  of  writing  the  consonant  y. 
Since  G  passes  through  gh  into  the  sounds 
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h,  w,  y,  f  (as  in  English  and  German  is 
obvious),  it  is  easy  to  confound  them  all 
under  the  compendious  word  ‘  digamma  ’. 
I  should  be  glad  to  know  that  Homer’s 
forms  were  as  well  understood  by  modern 
scholars  as  Mr  Arnold  lays  down. 

On  his  quotation  from  Shakspeare,  I 
remark,  i.  ‘Orgulous’,  from  French  ‘  or- 
gueilleux  ’,  is  intelligible  to  all  who  know 
French,  and  is  comparable  to  Sicilian  words 
in  iEschylus.  2.  It  is  contrary  to  fact  to 
say,  that  Homer  has  not  words,  and  words 
in  great  plenty,  as  unintelligible  to  later 
Greeks,  as  ‘  orgulous  ’  to  us.  3.  Sperr , 
for  Bar,  as  Splash  for  Plash,  is  much  less 
than  the  diversity  which  separates  Homer 
from  the  spoken  Attic.  What  is  crpuKpbs  for 
puKpbs  to  compare  with  cuos  for  /xiKpos? 
4.  Mr  Arnold  (as  I  understand  him)  blames 
Shakspeare  for  being  sometimes  antiquated  : 
I  do  not  blame  him,  nor  yet  Homer  for  the 
same  ;  but  neither  can  I  admit  the  contrast 
which  he  asserts.  He  says  :  ‘  Shakspeare 

can  compose,  when  he  is  at  his  best,  in  a 
language  perfectly  intelligible,  in  spite  of  the 
two  centuries  and  a  half  which  part  him 
from  us.  Homer  has  not  Shakspeare’ s  varia¬ 
tions  :  he  is  never  antiquated,  as  Shak¬ 
speare  is  sometimes  ’.  I  certainly  find  the 
very  same  variations  in  Homer,  as  Mr 
Arnold  finds  in  Shakspeare.  My  reader 
unlearned  in  Greek  might  hastily  infer  from 
the  facts  just  laid  before  him,  that  Homer 
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is  always  equally  strange  to  a  purely  Attic 
ear  :  but  is  not  so.  The  dialects  of  Greece 
did  indeed  differ  strongly,  as  broad  Scotch 
from  English  ;  yet  as  we  know,  Burns  is 
sometimes  perfectly  intelligible  to  an 
Englishman,  sometimes  quite  unintelligible. 
In  spite  of  Homer’s  occasional  wide  re¬ 
ceding  from  Attic  speech,  he  as  often  comes 
close  to  it.  For  instance,  in  the  first 
piece  quoted  above  from  Gladstone,  the 
simile  occupying  five  (Homeric)  lines  would 
almost  go  down  in  Sophocles,  if  the  Tra¬ 
gedian  had  chosen  to  use  the  metre.  There 
is  but  one  out-and-out  Homeric  word  in  it 
(e7racr(rTJTepos)  :  and  even  that  is  used 
once  in  an  ^Eschylean  chorus.  There  are 
no  strange  inflections,  and  not  a  single 
digamma  is  sensibly  lost.  Its  peculiarities 
are  only  -et  for  ei,  eov  for  ov,  and  Se  re  for 
Se,  which  could  not  embarrass  the  hearer 
as  to  the  sense.  I  myself  reproduce  much 
the  same  result.  Thus  in  my  translation 
of  these  five  lines  I  have  the  antiquated 
words  blore  for  blast,  harry  for  harass  (harrow, 
worry'),  and  the  antiquated  participle  hoven 
from  heave,  as  cloven,  woven  from  cleave, 
weave.  The  whole  has  thus  just  a  tinge  of 
antiquity,  as  had  the  Homeric  passage  to 
the  Attics,  without  any  need  of  aid  from 
a  Glossary.  But  at  other  times  the  aid  is 
occasionally  convenient,  just  as  in  Homer 
or  Shakspeare. 

Mr  Arnold  plays  fallaciously  on  the  words 
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familiar  and  unfamiliar.  Homer’s  words 
may  have  been  familiar  to  the  Athenians 
( i.e .  often  heard),  even  when  they  were  not 
understood,  but,  at  most,  were  guessed  at  ; 
or  when,  being  understood,  they  were  still 
felt  and  known  to  be  utterly  foreign.  Of 
course,  when  thus  ‘  familiar  ’,  they  could 
not  *  surprise  ’  the  Athenians,  as  Mr  Arnold 
complains  that  my  renderings  surprise  the 
English.  Let  mine  be  heard  as  Pope  or 
even  Cowper  has  been  heard,  and  no  one 
will  be  ‘  surprised  ’. 

Antiquated  words  are  understood  well  by 
some,  ill  by  others,  not  at  all  by  a  third 
class  ;  hence  it  is  difficult  to  decide  the 
limits  of  a  glossary.  Mr  Arnold  speaks 
scornfully  of  me  (he  wonders  with  whom 
Mr  Newman  can  have  lived),  that  I  use  the 
words  which  I  use,  and  explain  those  which 
I  explain.  He  censures  my  little  Glossary, 
for  containing  three  words  which  he  did  not 
know,  and  some  others,  which,  he  says, 
are  ‘  familiar  to  all  the  world  ’.  It  is  clear, 
he  will  never  want  a  stone  to  throw  at  me. 
I  suppose  I  am  often  guilty  of  keeping  low 
company.  I  have  found  ladies  whom  no 
one  would  guess  to  be  so  ill-educated,  who 
yet  do  not  distinctly  know  what  lusty 
means  ;  but  have  an  uncomfortable  feeling 
that  it  is  very  near  to  lustful ;  and  under¬ 
stand  grisly  only  in  the  sense  of  grizzled ,  grey. 
Great  numbers  mistake  the  sense  of  Buxom, 
Imp,  Dapper,  deplorably.  I  no  more  wrote 
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my  Glossary  than  my  translation  for  persons 
so  highly  educated  as  Mr  Arnold. 

But  I  must  proceed  to  remark  :  Homer 
might  have  been  as  unintelligible  to  Pericles, 
as  was  the  court  poet  of  king  Croesus,  and 
yet  it  might  be  highly  improper  to  translate 
him  into  an  old  English  dialect  ;  namely, 
if  he  had  been  the  typical  poet  of  a  logical 
and  refined  age.  Here  is  the  real  question  ; 
— is  he  absolutely  antique,  or  only  anti¬ 
quated  relatively,  as  Euripides  is  now  anti¬ 
quated  ?  A  modern  Greek  statesman, 
accomplished  for  every  purpose  of  modern 
business,  might  find  himself  quite  perplexed 
by  the  infinitives,  the  numerous  participles, 
the  optatives,  the  datives,  by  the  particle 
av,  and  by  the  whole  syntax  of  Euripides, 
as  also  by  many  special  words  ;  but  this 
would  never  justify  us  in  translating  Euri¬ 
pides  into  any  but  a  most  refined  style. 
Was  Homer  of  this  class  ?  I  say,  that  he 
not  only  was  antiquated,  relatively  to 
Pericles,  but  is  also  absolutely  antique, 
being  the  poet  of  a  barbarian  age.  Anti¬ 
quity  in  poets  is  not  (as  Horace  stupidly 
imagines  in  the  argument  of  the  horse’s 
tail)  a  question  of  years,  but  of  intrinsic 
qualities.  Homer  sang  to  a  wholly  unfas- 
tidious  audience,  very  susceptible  to  the 
marvellous,  very  unalive  to  the  ridiculous, 
capable  of  swallowing  with  reverence  the 
most  grotesque  conceptions.  Hence  no¬ 
thing  is  easier  than  to  turn  Homer  to  ridicule. 
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The  fun  which  Lucian  made  of  his  mytho¬ 
logy,  a  rhetorical  critic  like  Mr  Arnold 
could  make  of  his  diction,  if  he  understood 
it  as  he  understands  mine.  He  takes  credit 
to  himself  for  not  ridiculing  me  ;  and  is  not 
aware,  that  I  could  not  be  like  Homer 
without  being  easy  to  ridicule.  An  intel¬ 
ligent  child  is  the  second-best  reader  of 
Homer.  The  best  of  all  is  a  scholar  of 
highly’  masculine  taste ;  the  worst  of  all  is 
a  fastidious  and  refined  man,  to  whom 
everything  quaint  seems  ignoble  and  con¬ 
temptible. 

I  might  have  supposed  that  Mr  Arnold 
thinks  Homer  to  be  a  polished  drawing¬ 
room  poet,  like  Pope,  when  I  read  in  him 
this  astonishing  sentence,  p.  35.  ‘  Search 

the  English  language  for  a  word  which  does 
not  apply  to  Homer,  and  you  could  not  fix 
on  a  better  word  than  quaint  ’.  But  I  am 
taken  aback  at  finding  him  praise  the  diction 
of  Chapman’s  translation  in  contrast  to 
mine.  Now  I  never  open  Chapman,  with¬ 
out  being  offended  at  his  pushing  Homer’s 
quaintness  most  unnecessarily  into  the 
grotesque.  Thus  in  Mr  Gladstone’s  first 
passage  above,  where  Homer  says  that  the 
sea  ‘  sputters  out  the  foam  ’,  Chapman 
makes  it,  ‘  all  her  back  in  bristles  set,  spits 
every  way  her  foam  ’,  obtruding  what  may 
remind  one  of  a  cat  or  a  stoat.  I  hold 
sputter  to  be  epical  *,  because  it  is  strong  ; 

*  Men  who  can  bear  ‘  belch  ’  in  poetry,  nowadays 
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but  spit  is  feeble  and  mean.  In  passing, 
I  observe  that  the  universal  praise  given  to 
Chapman  as  ‘  Homeric  ’  (a  praise  which  I 
have  too  absolutely  repeated,  perhaps 
through  false  shame  of  depreciating  my 
only  rival)  is  a  testimony  to  me  that  I 
rightly  appreciate  Homeric  style  ;  for  my 
style  is  Chapman’s  softened,  purged  of  con¬ 
ceits  and  made  far  more  melodious.  Mr 
Arnold  leaves  me  to  wonder,  how,  with  his 
disgust  at  me,  he  can  avoid  feeling  tenfold 
disgust  at  Chapman  ;  and  to  wonder  also 
what  he  means ,  by  so  blankly  contradicting 
my  statement  that  Homer  is  quaint  ;  and 
why  he  so  vehemently  resents  it.  He  does 
not  vouchsafe  to  me  or  to  his  readers  one 
particle  of  disproof  or  of  explanation. 

I  regard  it  as  quaint  in  Homer  to  call  Juno 
white- arm' d  goddess  and  large-ey'd.  (I  have 
not  rendered  /5ow7rt?  ox-ey’d,  because  in  a 
case  of  doubt  I  shrank  to  obtrude  anything 
so  grotesque  to  us.)  It  is  quaint  to  say, 
*  the  lord  of  bright-haired  Juno  lightens  ’ 
for  ‘  it  lightens  ’  ;  or  ‘  my  heart  in  my 
shaggy  bosom  is  divided  ’,  for  ‘  I  doubt  ’  : 
quaint  to  call  waves  wet ,  milk  white,  blood 
dusky ,  horses  singlehoof ed,  a  hero’s  hand 
broad,  words  winged,  Vulcan  Lobfoot  (KvAAo- 
7roStwv),  a  maiden  fair-ankled,  the  Greeks 

pretend  that  ‘sputter’  is  indelicate.  They  find 
Homer’s  c.'rro'iTTuei.  to  be  ‘  elegant’,  but  sputter — not  ! 
‘  No  one  would  guess  from  Mr  Newman’s  coarse 
phrases  how  elegant  is  Homer  ’  !  ! 
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wellgreav’ d ,  a  spear  longshadowy ,  battle  and 
council  man- ennobling ,  one’s  knees  dear ,  and 
many  other  epithets.  Mr  Arnold  most 
gratuitously  asserts  that  the  sense  of  these 
had  evaporated  to  the  Athenians.  If  that 
were  true,  it  would  not  signify  to  this  argu¬ 
ment.  AaifxovLos  (possessed  by  an  elf  or 
daemon)  so  lost  its  sense  in  Attic  talk,  that 
although  .ZEschylus  has  it  in  its  true  meaning, 
some  college  tutors  (I  am  told)  render 
w  Scufxovce  in  Plato,  ‘  my  very  good  sir !  ’ 
This  is  surely  no  good  reason  for  mistrans¬ 
lating  the  word  in  Homer.  If  Mr  Arnold 
could  prove  (what  he  certainly  cannot)  that 
Sophocles  had  forgotten  the  derivation  of 
evi<vr][Xi8es  and  and  understood 

by  the  former  nothing  but  ‘  full  armed  ’  and 
by  the  latter  (as  he  says)  nothing  but  ‘  war¬ 
like  ’,  this  would  not  justify  his  blame  of 
me  for  rendering  the  words  correctly.  If 
the  whole  Greek  nation  by  long  familiarity 
had  become  inobservant  of  Homer’s  ‘  odd¬ 
ities  ’  (conceding  this  for  the  moment),  that 
also  would  be  no  fault  of  mine.  That 
Homer  is  extremely  peculiar,  even  if  the 
Greeks  had  become  deadened  to  the  sense 
of  it,  the  proof  on  all  sides  is  overpowering. 

It  is  very  quaint  to  say,  ‘  the  outwork 
(or  rampart)  of  the  teeth  ’  instead  of  ‘  the 
lips  ’.  If  Mr  Arnold  will  call  it  ‘  portentous  ’ 
in  my  English,  let  him  produce  some  shadow 
of  reason  for  denying  it  to  be  portentous 
in  Greek.  Many  phrases  are  so  quaint  as 
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to  be  almost  untranslatable,  as  pbrjcrTup 
<f)6f3oio  (deviser  of  fear  ?)  /xr/o-Ttop  dvrrjs 
(deviser  of  outcry  ?)  :  others  are  quaint  to 
the  verge  of  being  comical,  as  to  call  a  man 
an  equipoise  (drdXavTos)  to  a  god,  and  to 
praise  eyes  for  having  a  curl  in  them  *.  It 
is  quaint  to  make  Juno  call  Jupiter  aivorare 
(grimmest  ?  direst  ?),  whether  she  is  in 
good  or  bad  humour  with  him,  and  to  call 
a  Vision  ghastly,  when  it  is  sent  with  a 
pleasant  message.  It  is  astonishingly  quaint 
to  tell  how  many  oxen  every  fringe  of 
Athene’s  aegis  was  worth. — It  is  quaint  to 
call  Patroclus  ‘  a  great  simpleton  ’,  for  not 
foreseeing  that  he  would  lose  his  life  in 
rushing  to  the  rescue  of  his  countrymen. 
(I  cannot  receive  Mr  Arnold’s  suggested 
Biblical  correction  ‘  Thou  fool  ’  !  which  he 
thinks  grander  :  first,  because  grave  moral 
rebuke  is  utterly  out  of  place  ;  secondly, 
because  the  Greek  cannot  mean  this  ; — it 
means  infantine  simplicity,  and  has  pre¬ 
cisely  the  colour  of  the  word  which  I  have 
used.) — It  is  quaint  to  say  :  ‘  Patroclus 

kindled  a  great  fire,  godlike  man  ’  !  or, 

‘  Automedon  held  up  the  meat,  divine 
Achilles  slic’d  it  ’  :  quaint  to  address  a 

*  In  a  Note  to  my  translation  (overlooked  by  more 
than  one  critic)  I  have  explained  curl-ey'd,  carefully, 
but  not  very  accurately  perhaps  ;  as  I  had  not  before 
me  the  picture  of  the  Hindoo  lady  to  which  I  referred. 
The  whole  upper  eyelid ,  when  open ,  may  be  called 
the  curl ;  for  it  is  shaped  like  a  buffalo’s  horns.  This 
accounts  for  e\u«>pX€<|>apos,  ‘having  a  curly  eyelid ’. 
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young  friend  as  *  Oh  *  pippin  ’  !  or  ‘  Oh 
softheart  ’  !  or  ‘  Oh  pet  '  !  whichever  is 
the  true  translation.  It  is  quaint  to  com¬ 
pare  Ajax  to  an  ass  whom  boys  are  be¬ 
labouring,  Ulysses  to  a  pet  ram,  Agamemnon 
in  two  lines  to  three  gods,  and  in  the  third 
line  to  a  bull  ;  the  Myrmidons  to  wasps, 
Achilles  to  a  grampus  chasing  little  fishes, 
Antilochus  to  a  wolf  which  kills  a  dog  and 
runs  away.  Menelaus  striding  over  Pat- 
roclus’s  body  to  a  heifer  defending  her  first¬ 
born.  It  is  quaint  to  say  that  Menelaus 
was  as  brave  as  a  bloodsucking  fly,  that 
Agamemnon’s  sobs  came  thick  as  flashes  of 
lightning  ;  and  that  the  Trojan  mares, 
while  running,  groaned  like  overflowing 
rivers.  All  such  similes  come  from  a  mind 
quick  to  discern  similarities,  but  very  dull 
to  feel  incongruities  ;  unaware  therefore 
that  it  is  on  a  verge  where  the  sublime 
easily  turns  into  the  ludicrous  ;  a  mind  and 
heart  inevitably  quaint  to  the  very  core. 
What  is  it  in  Vulcan,  when  he  would  com¬ 
fort  his  mother  under  Jupiter’s  threat,  to 
make  jokes  about  the  severe  mauling  which 
he  himself  formerlv  received,  and  his  terror 
lest  she  should  be  now  beaten  ?  Still  more 
quaint  (if  rollicking  is  not  the  word),  is  the 

*  I  thought  I  had  toned  it  down  pretty  well,  in 
rendering  it  ‘  O  gentle  friend  ’  !  Mr  Arnold  rebukes 
me  for  this,  without  telling  me  what  I  ought  to  say, 
or  what  is  my  fault.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  the 
Greek  is  most  odd  and  peculiar. 
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address  by  which  Jupiter  tries  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  Juno  :  viz.  he  recounts  to  her 
all  his  unlawful  amours,  declaring  that  in 
none  of  them  was  he  so  smitten  as  now.  I 
have  not  enough  of  the  yevvaios  evrjdeia, 
the  barbarian  simple-heartedness,  needed  by 
a  reader  of  Homer,  to  get  through  this  speech 
with  gravity.  What  shall  I  call  it,  certainly 
much  worse  than  quaint,  that  the  poet  adds  : 
Jupiter  was  more  enamoured  than  at  his 
stolen  embrace  in  their  first  bed  ‘  secretly 
from  their  dear  parents  ’  ?  But  to  develop 
Homer’s  inexhaustible  quaintnesses,  of 
which  Mr  Arnold  denies  the  existence,  seems 
to  me  to  need  a  long  treatise.  It  is  not  to 
be  expected,  that  one  who  is  blind  to  super¬ 
ficial  facts  so  very  prominent  as  those  which 
I  have  recounted,  should  retain  any  delicate 
perception  of  the  highly  coloured,  intense, 
and  very  eccentric  diction  of  Homer,  even 
if  he  has  ever  understood  it,  which  he  forces 
me  to  doubt.  He  sees  nothing  ‘odd’  in 
Kvvos  KaKO/Jirj-^dvov,  or  in  Kvvofxvt a,  *  thou 
dogfly  ’  !  He  replaces  to  his  imagination 
the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  noble  barbarian 
by  a  dim  feeble  spiritless  outline. 

I  have  not  adduced,  in  proof  of  Homer’s 
quaintness,  the  monstrous  simile  given  to 
us  in  Iliad  13,  754  ;  viz.  Hector  ‘  darted 
forward  screaming  like  a  snowy  mountain, 
and  flew  through  the  Trojans  and  allies  ’  : 
for  I  cannot  believe  that  the  poet  wrote 
anything  so  absurd.  Rather  than  admit 
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this,  I  have  suggested  that  the  text  is 
corrupt,  and  that  for  opei  vi  <po€VTi  we 
should  read  opveo)  Ovovtl ,  ‘  darted  forth 

screaming  like  a  raging  bird  \  Yet,  as  far 
as  I  know,  I  am  the  first  man  that  has  here 
impugned  the  text.  Mr  Brandreth  is  faith¬ 
ful  in  his  rendering,  except  that  he  says 
shouting  for  screaming  : 

‘  He  said  ;  and  like  a  snowy  mountain,  rush’d 

Shouting  ;  and  flew  through  Trojans  and  allies.’ 

Chapman,  Cowper,  and  Pope  strain  and 
twist  the  words  to  an  impossible  sense, 
putting  in  something  about  white  plume, 
which  they  fancy  suggested  a  snowy  moun¬ 
tain  ;  but  they  evidently  accept  the  Greek 
as  it  stands,  unhesitatingly.  I  claim  this 
phenomenon  in  proof  that  to  all  commen¬ 
tators  and  interpreters  hitherto  Homer’s 
quaintness  has  been  such  an  axiom,  that  they 
have  even  acquiesced  unsuspiciously  in  an 
extravagance  which  goes  far  beyond  oddity. 
Moreover  the  reader  may  augur  by  my 
opposite  treatment  of  the  passage,  with 
what  discernment  Mr  Arnold  condemns 
me  of  obtruding  upon  Homer  gratuitous 
oddities  which  equahthe  conceits  of  Chap¬ 
man. 

But,  while  thus  vindicating  Quaintness 
as  an  essential  quality  of  Homer,  do  I  regard 
it  as  a  weakness  to  be  apologized  for  ?  Cer¬ 
tainly  not  ;  for  it  is  a  condition  of  his  car¬ 
dinal  excellences.  He  could  not  otherwise 
be  Picturesque  as  he  is.  So  volatile  is  his 
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mind,  that  what  would  be  a  Metaphor  in  a 
more  logical  and  cultivated  age,  with  him 
riots  in  Simile  which  overflows  its  banks. 
His  similes  not  merely  go  beyond  *  the 
mark  of  likeness  ;  in  extreme  cases  they 
even  turn  into  contrariety.  If  he  were  not 
so  carried  away  by  his  illustration,  as  to 
forget  what  he  is  illustrating  (which  belongs 
to  a  quaint  mind),  he  would  never  paint 
for  us  such  full  and  splendid  pictures. 
Where  a  logical  later  poet  would  have  said 
that  Menelaus 

With  eagle-eye  survey’d  the  field, 

the  mere  metaphor  contenting  him  ;  Homer 
says  : 

Gazing  around  on  every  side,  in  fashion  of  an 
eagle, 

Which,  of  all  heaven’s  fowl,  they  say,  to  scan  the 
earth  is  keenest : 

Whose  eye,  when  loftiest  he  hangs,  not  the  swift 
hare  escapeth, 

Lurking  amid  a  leaf-clad  bush  :  but  straight  at  it 
he  souseth, 

Unerring  ;  and  with  crooked  gripe  doth  quickly 
rieve  its  spirit. 

I  feel  this  long  simile  to  be  a  disturbance 
of  the  logical  balance,  such  as  belongs  to 
the  lively  eye  of  the  savage,  whose  observa¬ 
tion  is  intense,  his  concentration  of  reasoning 

*  In  the  noble  simile  of  the  sea-tide,  quoted  p.  138 
above,  only  the  two  first  of  its  five  lines  are  to  the 
purpose.  Mr  Gladstone,  seduced  by  rhyme,  has  so 
tapered  off  the  point  of  the  similitude,  that  only  a 
microscopic  reader  will  see  it. 
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powers  feeble.  Without  this,  we  should 
never  have  got  anything  so  picturesque. 

Homer  never  sees  things  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portions  as  we  see  them.  To  omit  his 
digressions,  and  what  I  may  call  his  ‘  imper¬ 
tinences  ’,  in  order  to  give  to  his  argument 
that  which  Mr  Arnold  is  pleased  to  call  the 
proper  ‘  balance  ’,  is  to  value  our  own  logical 
minds,  more  than  his  picturesque  *  but 
illogical  mind. 

Mr  Arnold  says  that  I  am  not  quaint,  but 
grotesque,  in  my  rendering  of  kvvos 
KaKOfxrj-^dvov.  I  do  not  hold  the  phrase 
to  be  quaint  :  to  me  it  is  excessively  coarse. 
When  Jupiter  calls  Juno  ‘  a  bitch  ’,  of  course 
he  means  a  snarling  cur  ;  hence  my  render¬ 
ing,  ‘  vixen  ’  (or  she-fox),  is  there  perfect, 
since  we  say  vixen  of  an  irascible  woman. 
But  Helen  had  no  such  evil  tempers,  and 
beyond  a  doubt  she  meant  to  ascribe  im¬ 
purity  to  herself.  I  have  twice  committed 
a  pious  fraud  by  making  her  call  herself  ‘  a 
vixen  ’,  where  ‘  bitch  ’  is  the  only  faithful 
rendering  ;  and  Mr  Arnold,  instead  of 
thanking  me  for  throwing  a  thin  veil  over 

*  It  is  very  singular  that  Mr  Gladstone  should 
imagine  such  a  poet  to  have  no  eye  for  colour.  I 
totally  protest  against  his  turning  Homer’s  paintings 
into  leadpencil  drawings.  I  believe  that  ‘yXauKos  is 
grey  (silvergreen),  x.apo\}/  blue;  and  that  'rrpacrivbs, 
‘  leek-colour  ’,  was  too  mean  a  word  for  any  poets, 
early  or  late,  to  use  for  ‘  green  therefore  xAcopos 
does  duty  for  it.  Kvpa  7rop<{>ijpeov  is  surely  ‘  the 
purple  wave’,  and  loetSea  irovrov  ‘  the  violet  sea’. 
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Homer’s  deformity,  assails  me  for  my  phrase 
as  intolerably  grotesque. 

He  further  forbids  me  to  invent  new 
compound  adjectives,  as  fair-thron’d,  rill- 
bestream’d  ;  because  they  strike  us  as  new, 
though  Homer’s  epithets  (he  says)  did  not 
so  strike  the  Greeks  :  hence  they  derange 
attention  from  the  main  question.  I  hold 
this  doctrine  of  his  (conceding  his  fact  for 
a  moment)  to  be  destructive  of  all  trans¬ 
lation  whatever,  into  prose  or  poetry.  When 
Homer  tells  us  that  Achilles’  horses  were 
munching  lotus  and  parsley,  Pope  renders 
it  by  ‘  the  horses  grazed  ’,  and  does  not  say 
on  what.  Using  Mr  Arnold’s  principles, 
he  might  defend  himself  by  arguing  :  ‘  The 
Greeks,  being  familiar  with  such  horsefood, 
were  not  struck  by  it  as  new,  as  my  reader 
would  be.  I  was  afraid  of  telling  him  what 
the  horses  were  eating,  lest  it  should  de¬ 
range  the  balance  of  his  mind,  and  injuri¬ 
ously  divert  him  from  the  main  idea  of  the 
sentence  ’.  But,  I  find,  readers  are  in¬ 
dignant  on  learning  Pope’s  suppression  : 
they  feel  that  he  has  defrauded  them  of  a 
piece  of  interesting  information. — In  short, 
how  can  an  Englishman  read  any  Greek 
composition  and  be  affected  by  it  as  Greeks 
were  ?  In  a  piece  of  Euripides  my  imag¬ 
ination  is  caught  by  many  things,  which  he 
never  intended  or  calculated  for  the  pro¬ 
minence  which  they  actually  get  in  my 
mind.  This  or  that  absurdity  in  myth- 
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ology,  which  passed  with  him  as  matter  of 
course,  may  monopolize  my  main  attention. 
Our  minds  are  not  passive  recipients  of  this 
or  that  poet’s  influence  ;  but  the  poet  is 
the  material  on  which  our  minds  actively 
work.  If  an  unlearned  reader  thinks  it 
very  ‘  odd  ’  of  Homer  (the  first  time  he  hears 
it)  to  call  Aurora  *  fair-thron’d  so  does  a 
boy  learning  Greek  think  it  odd  to  call  her 
evOpovos.  Mr  Arnold  ought  to  blot  every 
odd  Homeric  epithet  out  of  his  Greek  Homer 
(or  never  lend  the  copy  to  a  youthful 
learner)  if  he  desires  me  to  expunge  ‘  fair- 
thron’d  ’  from  the  translation.  Nay,  I 
think  he  should  conceal  that  the  Morning 
was  esteemed  as  a  goddess,  though  she  had 
no  altars  or  sacrifice.  It  is  all  odd.  But 
that  is  just  why  people  want  to  read  an 
English  Homer, — to  know  all  his  oddities, 
exactly  as  learned  men  do.  He  is  the 
phenomenon  to  be  studied.  His  peculiar¬ 
ities,  pleasant  or  unpleasant,  are  to  be  made 
known,  precisely  because  of  his  great  emin¬ 
ence  and  his  substantial  deeply  seated 
worth.  Mr  Arnold  writes  like  a  timid 
biographer,  fearful  to  let  too  much  of  his 
friend  come  out.  So  much  as  to  the  sub¬ 
stance.  As  to  mere  words,  here  also  I  hold 
the  very  reverse  of  Mr  Arnold’s  doctrine. 
I  do  not  feel  free  to  translate  ovpavopy'jKT]^ 
by  *  heaven-kissing  ’,  precisely  because 
Shakspeare  has  used  the  last  word.  It 
is  his  property,  as  evKvrjpLiSes, 
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KvSiavecpa ,  etc.,  are  Homer’s  property.  I 
could  not  use  it  without  being  felt  to  quote 
Shakspeare,  which  would  be  highly  inap¬ 
propriate  in  a  Homeric  translation.  But 
if  nobody  had  ever  yet  used  the  phrase 
‘  heaven-kissing  ’  (or  if  it  were  current 
without  any  proprietor)  then  I  should  be 
quite  free  to  use  it  as  a  rendering  of  ovpavo- 
I  cannot  assent  to  a  critic  killing 
the  vital  powers  of  our  tongue.  If  Shak- 
speare  might  invent  the  compound  ‘  heaven- 
kissing’,  or  ‘man-ennobling’,  so  might 
William  Wordsworth  or  Matthew  Arnold ; 
and  so  might  I.  Inspiration  is  not  dead, 
nor  yet  is  the  English  language. 

Mr  Arnold  is  slow  to  understand  what 
I  think  very  obvious.  Let  me  then  put  a 
case.  What  if  I  were  to  scold  a  missionary 
for  rendering  in  Feejee  the  phrase  ‘  kingdom 
of  heaven  ’  and  ‘  Lamb  of  God  ’  accurately  ; 
also  ‘  saints  ’  and  other  words  characteristic 
of  the  New  Testament  ?  I  might  urge  against 
him  :  ‘  This  and  that  sounds  very  odd  to 

the  Feejees :  that  cannot  be  right,  for  it 
did  not  seem  odd  to  the  Nicene  bishops. 
The  latter  had  forgotten  that  fiacnXda  meant 
“kingdom”;  they  took  the  phrase  “king¬ 
dom  of  God”  collectively  to  mean  “the 
Church  ”.  The  phrase  did  not  surprise 
them.  As  to  “  Lambs  ”,  the  Feejees  are  not 
accustomed  to  sacrifice,  and  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  know  of  themselves  what  “Lamb 
of  God  ”  means,  as  Hebrews  did.  The 
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courtiers  of  Constantine  thought  it  very 
natural  to  be  called  ayiot,  for  they  were 
accustomed  to  think  every  baptised  person 
ay los  ;  but  to  the  baptised  courtiers  of 
Feejee  it  really  seems  very  odd  to  be  called 
saints.  You  disturb  the  balance  of  their 
judgment  ’. 

The  missonary  might  reply  :  ‘You  seemed 
to  be  ashamed  of  the  oddities  of  the  Gospel. 
I  am  not.  They  grow  out  of  its  excellences 
and  cannot  be  separated.  By  avoiding  a 
few  eccentric  phrases  you  will  do  little  to 
remove  the  deep-seated  eccentricity  of  its 
very  essence.  Odd  and  eccentric  it  will 
remain,  unless  you  despoil  it  of  its  heart, 
and  reduce  it  to  a  fashionable  philosophy  \ 
And  just  so  do  I  reply  to  Mr  Arnold.  The 
Homeric  style  (whether  it  be  that  of  an 
individual  or  of  an  age)  is  peculiar,  is  ‘  odd 
if  Mr  Arnold  like  the  word,  to  the  very  core. 
Its  eccentricities  in  epithet  are  mere  efflores¬ 
cences  of  its  essential  eccentricity.  If 
Homer  could  cry  out  to  us,  I  doubt  not  he 
would  say,  as  Oliver  Cromwell  to  the 
painter,  ‘  Paint  me  just  I  am,  wart  and  all  ’  : 
but  if  the  true  Homer  could  reappear,  I  am 
sure  Mr  Arnold  would  start  from  him  just 
as  a  bishop  of  Rome  from  a  fisherman 
apostle.  If  a  translator  of  the  Bible  honours 
the  book  by  his  close  rendering  of  its  char¬ 
acteristics,  however  *  odd  so  do  I  honour 
Homer  by  the  same.  Those  character¬ 
istics,  the  moment  I  produce  them,  Mr 
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Arnold  calls  ignoble.  Well  :  be  it  so  ;  but 
I  am  not  to  blame  for  them.  They  exist 
whether  Mr  Arnold  likes  them  or  not. 

I  will  here  observe  that  he  bids  me 
paraphrase  Tavv7re7rAos  (trailing-robed)  into 
something  like,  ‘  Let  gorgeous  Tragedy 
With  sceptred  pall  come  sweeping  by  ’.  I 
deliberately  judge,  that  to  paraphrase  an 
otiose  epithet  is  the  very  worst  thing  that 
can  be  done  :  to  omit  it  entirely  would  be 
better.  I  object  even  to  Mr  Gladstone’s 

.  .  .  whom  Leto  bare, 

Leto  with  the  flowing  hair. 

For  the  repetition  overdoes  the  prominence 
of  the  epithet.  Still  more  extravagant  is 
Mr  Arnold  in  wishing  me  to  turn  ‘  single- 
hoofed  horses  ’  in  to  ‘  something  which  as 
little  surprises  us  as  ee  Gallop  apace,  you 
fiery-footed  steeds”  *  :  p.  96.  To  reproduce 
Shakspeare  would  be  in  any  case  a  ‘  sur¬ 
prising  ’  mode  of  translating  Homer  :  but 
the  principle  which  changes  *  single-hoofed  ’ 
into  a  different  epithet  which  the  translator 
thinks  better,  is  precisely  that  which  for 
more  than  two  centuries  has  made  nearly 
all  English  translation  worthless.  To  throw 
the  poet  into  your  crucible,  and  bring  out 
old  Pelias  young,  is  not  a  hopeful  process. 
I  had  thought,  the  manly  taste  of  this  day 
had  outgrown  the  idea  that  a  translator’s 
business  is  to  melt  up  the  old  coin  and 
stamp  it  with  a  modern  image.  I  am 
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wondering  that  I  should  have  to  write 
against  such  notions  :  I  would  not  take  the 
trouble,  only  that  they  come  against  me 
from  an  Oxford  Professor  of  Poetry. 

At  the  same  time,  his  doctrine,  as  I  have 
said,  goes  far  beyond  compound  epithets. 
Whether  I  say  ‘  motley-helmed  Hector  ’  or 
‘  Hector  of  the  motley  helm  ’,  silver-footed 
Thetis  ’  or  ‘  Thetis  of  the  silver  foot  ’,  *  man- 
ennobling  combat  ’  or  ‘  combat  which  en¬ 
nobles  man  ’,  the  novelty  is  so  nearly  on  a 
par,  that  he  cannot  condemn  one  and  justify 
the  other  on  this  score.  Even  Pope  falls 
far  short  of  the  false  taste  which  would 
plane  down  every  Homeric  prominence  :  for 
he  prizes  an  elegant  epithet  like  ‘  silver¬ 
footed  ’,  however  new  and  odd. 

From  such  a  Homer  as  Mr  Arnold’s 
specimens  and  principles  would  give  us, 
no  one  could  learn  anything  ;  no  one  could 
have  any  motive  for  reading  the  translation. 
He  smooths  down  the  stamp  of  Homer’s 
coin,  till  nothing  is  left  even  for  microscopic 
examination.  When  he  forbids  me  (p.  96) 
to  let  my  reader  know  that  Homer  calls 
horses  ‘  single-hoofed  ’,  of  course  he  would 
suppress  also  the  epithets  ‘  white  milk  ’, 
‘  dusky  blood  ’,  f  dear  knees  ’,  ‘  dear  life, 
etc.  His  process  obliterates  everything 
characteristic,  great  or  small. 

Mr  Arnold  condemns  my  translating  cer¬ 
tain  names  of  horses.  He  says  (p.  58)  : 

‘  Mr  Newman  calls  Xanthus  Chesnut  ;  as 
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he  calls  Balms  Spotted  and  Podarga  Spry- 
foot  :  which  is  as  if  a  Frenchman  were  to 
call  Miss  Nightingale  Madlle.  Rossignol ,  or 
Mr  Bright  M .  Clair  ’.  He  is  very  wanting 
in  discrimination.  If  I  had  translated 
Hector  into  Possessor  or  Agamemnon  into 
Highmind,  his  censure  would  be  just.  A 
Miss  White  may  be  a  brunette,  a  Miss  Brown 
may  be  a  blonde  :  we  utter  the  proper  names 
of  men  and  women  without  any  remembrance 
of  their  intrinsic  meaning.  But  it  is  different 
with  many  names  of  domestic  animals.  We 
never  call  a  dog  Spot,  unless  he  is  spotted  ; 
nor  without  consciousness  that  the  name 
expresses  his  peculiarity.  No  one  would 
give  to  a  black  horse  the  name  Chesnut  ; 
nor,  if  he  had  called  a  chesnut  horse  by 
the  name  Chesnut,  would  he  ever  forget 
the  meaning  of  the  name  while  he  used  it. 
The  Greeks  called  a  chesnut  horse  xanthos 
and  a  spotted  horse  balios  ;  therefore,  until 
Mr  Arnold  proves  the  contrary,  I  believe 
that  they  never  read  the  names  of  Achilles’ 
two  horses  without  a  sense  of  their  meaning. 
Hence  the  names  ought  to  be  translated  ; 
while  Hector  and  Laomedon  ought  not.  The 
same  reasoning  applies  to  Podarga,  though 
I  do  not  certainly  understand  dpyos.  I  have 
taken  it  to  mean  sprightly. 

Mr  Arnold  further  asserts,  that  Homer  is 
never  ‘  garrulous  Allowing  that  too  many 
others  agree  with  me,  he  attributes  our  error 
to  giving  too  much  weight  to  a  sentence  in 
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Horace  !  I  admire  Horace  as  an  ode- 
writer,  but  I  do  not  revere  him  as  a  critic, 
any  more  than  as  a  moral  philosopher.  I 
say  that  Homer  is  garrulous,  because  I  see 
and  feel  it.  Mr  Arnold  puts  me  into  a  most 
unwelcome  position.  I  have  a  right  to  say, 
I  have  some  enthusiasm  for  Homer.  In 
the  midst  of  numerous  urgent  calls  of  duty 
and  taste,  I  devoted  every  possible  quarter 
of  an  hour  for  two  years  and  a  half  to  trans¬ 
late  the  Iliad,  toiling  unremittingly  in  my 
vacations  and  in  my  walks,  and  going  to 
large  expenses  of  money,  in  order  to  put  the 
book  before  the  unlearned  ;  and  this,  though 
I  am  not  a  Professor  of  Poetry  nor  even  of 
Greek.  Yet  now  I  am  forced  to  appear  as 
Homer’s  disparager  and  accuser  !  But  if 
Homer  were  always  a  poet,  he  could  not  be, 
what  he  is,  so  many  other  things  beside 
poet.  As  the  Egyptians  paint  in  their 
tombs  processes  of  art,  not  because  they 
are  beautiful  or  grand,  but  from  a  mere 
love  of  imitating  ;  so  Homer  narrates  per¬ 
petually  from  a  mere  love  of  chatting.  In 
how  thoroughly  Egyptian  a  way  does  he  tell 
the  process  of  cutting  up  an  ox  and  making 
kebab  ;  the  process  of  bringing  a  boat  to 
anchor  and  carefully  putting  by  the  tackle  ; 
the  process  of  taking  out  a  shawl  from  a 
chest,  where  it  lies  at  the  very  bottom  ! 
With  what  glee  he  repeats  the  secret  talk 
of  the  gods  ;  and  can  tell  all  about  the 
toilet  of  Juno.  Every  particular  of  trifling 
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actions  comes  out  with  him,  as,  the  opening 
of  a  door  or  box  with  a  key.  He  tells  who 
made  Juno’s  earrings  or  veil  or  the  shield 
of  Ajax,  the  history  of  Agamemnon’s  breast¬ 
plate,  and  in  what  detail  a  hero  puts  on  his 
pieces  of  armour.  I  would  not  press  the 
chattiness  of  Pandarus,  Glaucus,  Nestor, 
iEneas,  in  the  midst  of  battle  ;  I  might 
press  his  description  of  wounds.  Indeed  I 
have  said  enough,  and  more  than  enough, 
against  Mr  Arnold’s  novel,  unsupported, 
paradoxical  assertion. — But  this  is  con¬ 
nected  with  another  subject.  I  called 
Homer’s  manner  ‘  direct  ’  :  Mr  Arnold  (if 
I  understand)  would  supersede  this  by  his 
own  epithet  *  rapid  ’ .  But  I  cannot  admit 
the  exchange  :  Homer  is  often  the  opposite 
of  rapid.  Amplification  is  his  character¬ 
istic,  as  it  must  be  of  every  improvisatore, 
every  popular  orator  :  condensation  indeed 
is  improper  for  anything  but  written  style  ; 
written  to  be  read  privately.  But  I  regard 
as  Homer’s  worst  defect,  his  lingering  over 
scenes  of  endless  carnage  and  painful 
wounds.  He  knows  to  half  an  inch  where 
one  hero  hits  another  and  how  deep.  They 
arm  :  they  approach  :  they  encounter  :  we 
have  to  listen  to  stereotype  details  again 
and  again.  Such  a  style  is  anything  but 
‘  rapid  ’.  Homer’s  garrulity  often  leads 
him  into  it  ;  yet  he  can  do  far  better,  as 
in  a  part  of  the  fight  over  Patroclus’s  body, 
and  other  splendid  passages. 

M 
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Garrulity  often  vents  itself  in  expletives. 
Mr  Arnold  selects  for  animadversion  this 
line  of  mine  (p.  41), 

‘  A  thousand  fires  along  the  plain,  I  say,  that  night 
were  gleaming’. 

He  says  :  ‘  This  may  be  the  genuine  style 
of  ballad  poetry,  but  it  is  not  the  style  of 
Homer  ’.  I  reply  ;  my  use  of  expletives 
is  moderate  indeed  compared  to  Homer’s. 
Mr  Arnold  writes,  as  if  quite  unaware  that 
such  words  as  the  intensely  prosaic  apa,  and 
its  abbreviations  a p,  pa,  with  rot,  re,  8rj, 
pt aAa,  rj,  rj  pa  vv,  7 rep,  overflow  in  epic  style ; 
and  that  a  pupil  who  has  mastered  the  very 
copious  stock  of  Attic  particles,  is  taken 
quite  aback  by  the  extravagant  number  in 
Homer.  Our  expletives  are  generally  more 
offensive,  because  longer.  My  principle  is, 
to  admit  only  such  expletives  as  add  energy , 
and  savour  of  antiquity.  To  the  feeble 
expletives  of  mean  ditties  I  am  not  prone. 
I  once  heard  from  an  eminent  counsellor  the 
first  lesson  of  young  lawyers,  in  the  following 
doggerel : 

He  who  holds  his  lands  in  fee, 

Need  neither  quake  nor  quiver  : 

For  I  humbly  conceive,  look  ye,  do  ye  see? 

He  holds  his  lands  for  ever. 

* 

The  ‘  humbly  conceiving  ’  certainly  outdoes 
Homer.  Yet  if  the  poet  had  chosen  (as 
he  might  have  chosen)  to  make  Polydamas 
or  Glaucus  say  : 
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"0  <T  TL$  67T €T pd<f> Orj  TefJL€V0<5  TTLCTTtL  f3a(TL XyjoS, 
<f>7]pu  rot,  ovtos  ain)p  ovr ’  dp  rpep^et  ovre 
(pofieirar 

87)  p.d\a  yap  pa  eas  Kparkoi  Kev  ecratev 
apovpas  : 

I  rather  think  the  following  would  be  a  fair 
prose  rendering  :  ‘  Whoso  hath  been  en¬ 

trusted  with  a  demesne  under  pledge  with 
the  king  (I  tell  you)  ;  this  man  neither 
trembleth  (you  see)  nor  feareth  :  for  (look 
ye  !)  he  (verily)  may  hold  (you  see)  his  lands 
for  ever 

Since  Mr  Arnold  momentarily  appeals  to 
me  on  the  chasm  between  Attic  and  Homeric 
Greek,  I  turn  the  last  piece  into  a  style  far 
less  widely  separated  from  modern  English 
than  Homer  from  Thucydides. 

Dat  mon,  quhich  hauldeth  Kyngis-af 
Londis  yn  feo,  niver 
(I  tell  ’e)  feereth  aught ;  sith  hee 
Doth  hauld  hys  londis  yver. 

I  certainly  do  not  recommend  this  style  to 
a  translator,  yet  it  would  have  its  advantage. 
Even  with  a  smaller  change  of  dialect  it 
would  aid  us  over  Helen’s  self-piercing  de¬ 
nunciation,  *  approaching  to  Christian  peni¬ 
tence  ’,  as  some  have  judged  it. 

Quoth  she,  I  am  a  gramsome  bitch, 

If  woman  bitch  may  bee. 

But  in  behalf  of  the  poet  I  must  avow  : 
when  one  considers  how  dramatic  he  is,  it 
is  marvellous  how  little  in  him  can  offend. 
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For  this  very  reason  he  is  above  needing 
tender  treatment  from  a  translator,  but  can 
bear  faithful  rendering,  not  only  better 
than  Shakspeare  but  better  than  Pindar 
or  Sophocles. 

When  Mr  Arnold  denies  that  Homer  is 
ever  prosaic  or  homely,  his  own  specimens 
of  translation  put  me  into  despair  of  con¬ 
vincing  him  ;  for  they  seem  to  me  a  very 
anthology  of  prosaic  flatness.  Phrases, 
which  are  not  in  themselves  bad,  if  they 
were  elevated  by  something  in  the  syntax 
or  rhythm  distinguishing  them  from  prose, 
become  in  him  prose  out-and-out.  *  To 
Peleus  why  did  we  give  you,  to  a  mortal  ’  ? 
‘  In  the  plain  there  were  kindled  a  thousand 
fires  ;  by  each  one  there  sate  fifty  men  ’. 
[At  least  he  might  have  left  out  the  ex¬ 
pletive.]  *  By  their  chariots  stood  the 
steeds,  and  champed  the  white  barley  ; 
while  their  masters  sate  by  the  fire  and 
waited  for  morning  ’.  ‘  Us,  whose  portion 

for  ever  Zeus  has  made  it,  from  youth  right 
up  to  age,  to  be  winding  skeins  of  grievous 
wars,  till  every  soul  of  us  perish  * .  The  words 
which  I  here  italicize,  seem  to  me  below 
noble  ballad.  What  shall  I  say  of  ‘  I  be¬ 
think  me  what  the  Trojan  men  and  Trojan 
women  might  murmur  ’.  ‘  Sacred  Troy 

shall  go  to  destruction  ’.  ‘Or  bear  pails  to 
the  well  of  Messeis  ’.  ‘  See,  the  wife  of 

Hector,  that  great  pre-eminent  captain  of 
the  horsemen  of  Troy,  in  the  day  they  fought 
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for  their  city  for,  ‘  who  was  captain  in  the 

day  on  which - ’.  ‘  Let  me  be  dead  and  the 

earth  be  mounded  (?)  above  me,  ere  I  hear 
thy  cries,  and  thy  captivity  *  told  of  ’ .  ‘  By 

no  slow  pace  or  want  of  swiftness  of  ouvs  | 
did  the  Trojans  obtain  to  strip  the  arms  of 
Patroclus  ’.  ‘  Here  I  am  destined  to  perish, 

far  from  my  father  and  mother  dear  ;  for 
all  that ,  I  will  not  \  etc.  *  Dare  they  not 
enter  the  fight,  or  stand  in  the  council  of 
heroes,  all  for  fear  of  the  shame  and  the 
taunts  my  crime  has  awakened  ?  ’  One  who 
regards  all  this  to  be  high  poetry, — emphati¬ 
cally  ‘  noble  ’, — may  well  think  7ov  S’  obra- 
fjLeif36fxevo<s  or  ‘  with  him  there  came  forty 
black  galleys  ’,  or  the  broiling  of  the  beef 
collops,  to  be  such.  When  Mr  Arnold  re¬ 
gards  ‘  no  want  of  swiftness  of  ours  ’  ;  ‘  for 
all  that  ’,  in  the  sense  of  nevertheless  ;  *  all 
for  fear  ’,  i.e.  because  of  the  fear  ;  not  to  be 
prosaic  :  my  readers,  however  ignorant  of 
Greek,  will  dispense  with  further  argument 
from  me.  Mr  Arnold’s  inability  to  discern 
prose  in  Greek  is  not  to  be  trusted. 

*  He  pares  down  cXKt)0[i.oio  (the  dragging  away  of  a 
woman  by  the  hair)  into  ‘captivity’!  Better  surely 
is  my  ‘  ignoble  ’  version  :  ‘  Ere-that  I  see  thee  dragg'd 
away,  and  hear  thy  shriek  of  anguish  ’. 

t  He  means  ours  for  two  syllables.  ‘  Swiftness  of 
ours  ’  is  surely  ungrammatical.  ‘  A  galley  of  my  own  ’ 
=  one  of  my  own  galleys;  but  ‘a  father  of  mine’, 
is  absurd,  since  each  has  but  one  father.  I  confess 
I  have  myself  been  seduced  into  writing  ‘  those  two 
eyes  of  his’,  to  avoid  ‘  those  his  two  eyes  ’  :  but  I  have 
since  condemned  and  altered  it. 
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But  I  see  something  more  in  this  pheno¬ 
menon.  Mr  Arnold  is  an  original  poet  ; 
and,  as  such,  certainly  uses  a  diction  far 
more  elevated  than  he  here  puts  forward  to 
represent  Homer.  He  calls  his  Homeric 
diction  plain  and  simple.  Interpreting  these 
words  from  the  contrast  of  Mr  Arnold’s  own 
poems,  I  claim  his  suffrage  as  on  my  side,  that 
Homer  is  often  in  a  style  much  lower  than 
what  the  moderns  esteem  to  be  poetical. 
But  I  protest,  that  he  carries  it  very  much 
too  far,  and  levels  the  noblest  down  to  the 
most  negligent  style  of  Homer.  The  poet 
is  not  always  so  *  ignoble  as  the  unlearned 
might  infer  from  my  critic’s  specimens.  He 
never  drops  so  low  as  Shakspeare  ;  yet  if  he 
were  as  sustained  as  Virgil  or  Milton,  he 
would  with  it  lose  his  vast  superiority  over 
these,  his  rich  variety.  That  the  whole  first 
book  of  the  Iliad  is  pitched  lower  than  the 
rest,  though  it  has  vigorous  descriptions, 
is  denoted  by  the  total  absence  of  simile  in 
it  :  for  Homer’s  kindling  is  always  indi¬ 
cated  by  simile.  The  second  book  rises  on 
the  first,  until  the  catalogue  of  ships,  which 
(as  if  to  atone  for  its  flatness)  is  ushered  in 
by  five  consecutive  similes.  In  the  third 
and  fourth  books  the  poet  continues  to  rise, 
and  almost  culminates  in  the  fifth  ;  but  then 
seems  to  restrain  himself,  lest  nothing  grander 
be  left  for  Achilles.  Although  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  a  unity  of  authorship  between  the 
Odyssey  and  the  Iliad,  yet  in  the  Iliad  itself 
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I  see  such  unity,  that  I  cannot  doubt  its 
negligences  to  be  from  art.  (The  monstrous 
speech  of  Nestor  in  the  nth  book  is  a  case 
by  itself.  About  100  lines  have  perhaps 
been  added  later,  for  reasons  other  than 
literary.)  I  observe  that  just  before  the 
poet  is  about  to  bring  out  Achilles  in  his 
utmost  splendour,  he  has  three-quarters  of  a 
book  comparatively  tame,  with  a  ridiculous 
legend  told  by  Agamemnon  in  order  to  cast 
his  own  sins  upon  Fate.  If  Shakspeare  in¬ 
troduces  coarse  wrangling,  buffoonery,  or 
mean  superstition,  no  one  claims  or  wishes 
this  to  be  in  a  high  diction  or  tragic  rhythm  ; 
and  why  should  anyone  wish  such  a  thing 
from  Homer  or  Homer’s  translator  ?  I  find 
nothing  here  in  the  poet  to  apologize  for ; 
but  much  cause  for  indignation,  when  the 
unlearned  public  is  misled  by  translators 
or  by  critics  to  expect  delicacy  and  elegance 
out  of  place.  But  I  beg  the  unlearned  to 
judge  for  himself  whether  Homer  can  have 
intended  such  lines  as  the  following  for 
poetry,  and  whether  I  am  bound  to  make 
them  any  better  than  I  do. 

Then  visiting  he  urged  each  man  with  words, 
Mesthles  and  Glaucus  and  Medon  and  Thersilochus 
And  Asteropaeus  and  Deisenor  and  Hippothoiis 
And  Phorkys  and  Chromius  and  Ennomus  the  augur. 

He  has  lines  in  plenty  as  little  elevated. 
If  they  came  often  in  masses,  it  would  be 
best  to  translate  them  into  avowed  prose  : 
but  since  gleams  of  poc  try  break  out  amid 
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what  is  flattest,  I  have  no  choice  but  to 
imitate  Homer  in  retaining  a  uniform,  but 
easy  and  unpretending  metre.  Mr  Arnold 
calls  my  metre  ‘  slip-shod  ’  :  if  it  can  rise 
into  grandeur  when  needful,  the  epithet  is 
a  praise. 

Of  course  I  hold  the  Iliad  to  be  generally 
noble  and  grand.  Very  many  of  the  poet’s 
conceptions  were  grand  to  him,  mean  to  us  : 
especially  is  he  mean  and  absurd  in  scenes 
of  conflict  between  the  gods.  Besides,  he 
is  disgusting  and  horrible  occasionally  in 
word  and  thought  ;  as  when  Hecuba  wishes 
to  ‘  cling  on  Achilles  and  eat  up  his  liver  ’  ; 
when  (as  Jupiter  says)  Juno  would  gladly 
eat  Priam’s  children  raw  ;  when  Jupiter 
hanged  Juno  up  and  fastened  a  pair  of 
anvils  to  her  feet  ;  also  in  the  description 
of  dreadful  wounds,  and  the  treatment 
which  (Priam  says)  dogs  give  to  an  old 
man’s  corpse.  The  descriptions  of  Vulcan 
and  Thersites  are  ignoble  ;  so  is  the  mode 
of  mourning  for  Hector  adopted  by  Priam  ; 
so  is  the  treatment  of  the  populace  by 
Ulysses,  which  does  but  reflect  the  manners 
of  the  day.  I  am  not  now  blaming  Homer 
for  these  things  ;  but  I  say  no  treatment 
can  elevate  the  subject  ;  the  translator 
must  not  be  expected  to  make  noble  what 
is  not  so  intrinsically. 

If  anyone  think  that  I  am  disparaging 
Homer,  let  me  remind  him  of  the  horrid 
grossnesses  of  Shakspeare,  which  yet  are 
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not  allowed  to  lessen  our  admiration  of 
Shakspeare’s  grandeur.  The  Homer  of  the 
Iliad  is  morally  pure  and  often  very  tender  ; 
but  to  expect  refinement  and  universal  de¬ 
licacy  of  expression  in  that  stage  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  is  quite  anachronistic  and  unreasonable. 
As  in  earlier  England,  so  in  Homeric  Greece, 
even  high  poetry  partook  of  the  coarseness 
of  society.  This  was  probably  inevitable, 
precisely  because  Greek  epic  poetry  was  so 
natural. 

Mr  Arnold  says  that  I  make  Homer’s 
nobleness  eminently  ignoble.  This  suggests 
to  me  to  quote  a  passage,  not  because  I 
think  myself  particularly  successful  in  it, 
but  because  the  poet  is  evidently  aiming 
to  be  grand,  when  his  mightiest  hero  puts 
forth  mighty  boastings,  offensive  to  some 
of  the  gods.  It  is  the  speech  of  Achilles 
over  the  dead  body  of  Asteropasus  (Iliad 
21,  184).  Whether  I  make  it  ignoble,  by 
my  diction  or  my  metre,  the  reader  must 
judge. 

Lie  as  thou  art.  ’Tis  hard  for  thee  to  strive 
against  the  children 

Of  overmatching  Saturn’s  son,  tho’  offspring  of  a 
River. 

Thou  boastest,  that  thy  origin  is  from  a  Stream 
broad-fldwing  ; 

I  boast,  from  mighty  Jupiter  to  trace  my  first  be¬ 
ginning. 

A  man  who  o’er  the  Myrmidons  holdeth  wide 
rule,  begat  me, 

Peleus ;  whose  father  Aiacus  by  Jupiter  was 
gotten. 
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Rivers,  that  trickle  to  the  sea,  than  Jupiter  are 
weaker  ; 

So,  than  the  progeny  of  Jove,  weaker  a  River’s 
offspring. 

Yea,  if  he  aught  avail’d  to  help,  behold  !  a  mighty 
River 

Beside  thee  here:  but  none  can  fight  with  Jove, 
the  child  of  Saturn. 

Not  royal  Acheloius  with  him  may  play  the  equal. 

Nor  e’en  the  amplebosom’d  strength  of  deeply- 
flowing  Ocean  : 

Tho’  from  his  fulness  every  Sea  and  every  River 
welleth, 

And  all  the  ever-bubbling  springs  and  eke  their 
vasty  sources. 

Yet  at  the  lightning-bolt  of  Jove  doth  even  Ocean 
shudder, 

And  at  the  direful  thunder- clap,  when  from  the 
sky  it  crasheth. 

Mr  Arnold  has  in  some  respects  attacked 
me  discreetly  ;  I  mean,  where  he  has  said 
that  which  damages  me  with  his  readers, 
and  yet  leaves  me  no  possible  reply.  What 
is  easier  than  for  one  to  call  another  ignoble  ? 
what  more  damaging  ?  what  harder  to  re¬ 
fute  ?  Then  when  he  speaks  of  my  ‘  met¬ 
rical  exploits  ’  how  can  I  be  offended  ?  to 
what  have  I  to  reply  ?  His  words  are  ex¬ 
pressive  either  of  compliment  or  of  con¬ 
tempt  ;  but  in  either  case  are  untangible. 
Again  :  when  he  would  show  how  tender  he 
has  been  of  my  honour,  and  how  unwilling 
to  expose  my  enormities,  he  says  :  p.  57  : 
*  I  will  by  no  means  search  in  Mr  Newman’s 
version  for  passages  likely  to  raise  a  laugh  : 
that  search,  alas  !  would  be  far  too  easy  ’  ; 
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I  find  the  pity  which  the  word  alas  !  ex¬ 
presses,  to  be  very  clever,  and  very  effective 
against  me.  But,  I  think,  he  was  not  dis¬ 
creet,  but  very  unwise,  in  making  dogmatic 
statements  on  the  ground  of  erudition,  many 
of  which  I  have  exposed  ;  and  about  which 
much  more  remains  to  be  said  than  space 
will  allow  me. 

In  his  denial  that  Homer  is  ‘  garrulous  ’, 
he  complains  that  so  many  think  him  to  be 
‘  diffuse  ’.  Mr  Arnold,  it  seems,  is  unaware 
of  that  very  prominent  peculiarity  ;  which 
suits  ill  even  to  Mr  Gladstone’s  style.  Thus, 
where  Homer  said  (and  I  said)  in  a  passage 
quoted  above,  ‘  people  that  have  a  voice  in 
their  bosom  ’,  Mr  Gladstone  has  only  ‘  speak¬ 
ing  men  ’.  I  have  noticed  the  epithet 
shaggy  as  quaint,  in  ‘  His  heart  in  his  shaggy 
bosom  was  divided  ’,  where,  in  a  moral 
thought,  a  physical  epithet  is  obtruded. 
But  even  if  ‘  shaggy  ’  be  dropped,  it  re¬ 
mains  diffuse  (and  characteristically  so)  to 
say  ‘  my  heart  in  my  bosom  is  divided  ’,  for 
‘I  doubt’.  So — ‘I  will  speak  what  my 
heart  in  my  bosom  bids  me’.  So,  Homer 
makes  men  think  Kara,  <f>p€v a  kou  Kara 
Ovfxov ,  ‘  in  their  heart  and  mind  ’  ;  and 
deprives  them  of  ‘  mind  and  soul  ’.  Also  : 
‘  this  appeared  to  him  in  his  mind  to  be 
the  best  counsel  ’.  Mr  Arnold  assumes 
tones  of  great  superiority  ;  but  every  school¬ 
boy  knows  that  diffuseness  is  a  distinguish¬ 
ing  characteristic  of  Homer.  Again,  the 
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poet’s  epithets  are  often  selected  by  their 
convenience  for  his  metre  ;  sometimes  per¬ 
haps  even  appropriated  for  no  other  cause. 
No  one  has  ever  given  any  better  reason 
why  Diomedes  and  Menelaus  are  almost 
exclusively  called  fSorjv  dya dos,  except  that 
it  suits  the  metre.  This  belongs  to  the  im- 
provisatore,  the  negligent,  the  ballad  style. 
The  word  eii/x/xeAt-^s,  which  I  with  others 
render  ‘  ashen-speared  is  said  of  Priam, 
of  Panthus,  and  of  sons  of  Panthus.  Mr 
Arnold  rebukes  me,  p.  106,  for  violating 
my  own  principles.  ‘  I  say,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  evfxfxeXt to  has  not  the  effect  * 
of  a  peculiarity  in  the  original,  while  ‘f  ashen- 
speared  ”  has  the  effect  of  a  peculiarity  in 
the  English  :  and  “  warlike”  is  as  marking 
an  equivalent  as  I  dare  give  for  Iv/qu-eAi u>, 
for  fear  of  disturbing  the  balance  of  expression 
in  Homer’s  sentence  ’.  Mr  Arnold  cannot 
write  a  sentence  on  Greek,  without  showing 
an  ignorance  hard  to  excuse  in  one  who 
thus  comes  forward  as  a  vituperating  censor. 
Warlike  is  a  word  current  in  the  lips  and 
books  of  all  Englishmen  :  is  a 

word  never  used,  never,  I  believe,  in  all 
Greek  literature,  by  anyone  but  Homer. 
If  he  does  but  turn  to  Liddell  and  Scott, 
he  will  see  their  statement,  that  the  Attic 

*  Of  course  no  peculiarity  of  phrase  has  the  effect  of 
peculiarity  on  a  man  who  has  imperfect  acquaintance 
with  the  delicacies  of  a  language  ;  who,  for  instance, 
thinks  that  e\KT]8p,bs  means  SouXeux. 
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form  eu/xeXtas  is  only  to  be  found  in 
grammars.  He  is  here,  as  always,  wrong 
in  his  facts.  The  word  is  most  singular 
in  Greek  ;  more  singular  by  far  than  ‘  ashen- 
spear’d  ’  in  English,  because  it  is  more 
obscure,  as  is  its  special  application  to  one 
or  two  persons  :  and  in  truth  I  have  doubted 
whether  we  any  better  understand  Eumelian 
Priam  than  Gerenian  Nestor. — Mr  Arnold 
presently  imputes  to  me  the  opinion  that 
ytTwv  means  ‘  a  cloak  ’,  which  he  does  not 
dispute  ;  but  if  I  had  thought  it  necessary 
to  be  literal,  I  must  have  rendered  xa^K0~ 
yt Tioves  brazen-shir  ted.  He  suggests  to  me 
the  rendering  ‘  brazen-coated  ’,  which  I  have 
used  in  II.  4,  285  and  elsewhere.  I  have 
also  used  ‘  brazen-clad  and  I  now  prefer 
‘  brazen-mail’d  ’.  I  here  wish  only  to  press 
that  Mr  Arnold’s  criticism  proceeds  on  a 
false  fact.  Homer’s  epithet  was  not  a 
familiar  word  at  Athens  (in  any  other  sense 
than  as  Burns  or  Virgil  may  be  familiar  to 
Mr  Arnold),  but  was  strange,  unknown  even 
to  their  poets  ;  hence  his  demand  that  I 
shall  use  a  word  already  familiar  in  English 
poetry  is  doubly  baseless.  The  later  poets 
of  Greece  have  plenty  of  words  beginning 
with  xoAko-  ;  but  this  one  word  is  ex¬ 
clusively  Homer’s. — Everything  that  I  have 
now  said,  may  be  repeated  still  more  pointedly 
concerning  evKvrjfx tSes,  inasmuch  as  direct¬ 
ing  attention  to  leg-armour  is  peculiarly 
quaint.  No  one  in  all  Greek  literature  (as 
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far  as  I  know)  names  the  word  but  Homer  ; 
and  yet  Mr  Arnold  turns  on  me  with  his  ever 
reiterated,  ever  unsupported,  assertions  and 
censures,  of  course  assuming  that  ‘  the 
scholar  ’  is  with  him.  (I  have  no  theory 
at  hand,  to  explain  why  he  regards  his  own 
word  to  suffice  without  attempt  at  proof.) 
The  epithet  is  intensely  peculiar  ;  and  I 
observe  that  Mr  Arnold  has  not  dared  to 
suggest  a  translation.  It  is  clear  to  me  that 
he  is  ashamed  of  my  poet’s  oddities  ;  and 
has  no  mode  of  escaping  from  them  but  by 
bluntly  denying  facts.  Equally  peculiar  to 
Homer  are  the  words  KvSidveipa,  ravvTreirXos 
and  twenty  others,  equally  unknown  to  Attic 
the  peculiar  compound  [xeXnjSrjs  (adopted 
from  Homer  by  Pindar),  about  all  which 
he  carps  at  me  on  false  grounds.  But  I 
pass  these,  and  speak  a  little  more  at  length 
about  /xepo7T€5. 

Will  the  reader  allow  me  to  vary  these 
tedious  details,  by  imagining  a  conversation 
between  the  Aristophanic  Socrates  •  and  his 
clownish  pupil  Strepsiades.  I  suppose  the 
philosopher  to  be  instructing  him  in  the 
higher  Greek,  Homer  being  the  text. 

Soc.  Now  Streppy,  tell  me  what  /xqoo7re? 
dv6pto7roL  means  ? 

Strep.  Let  me  see  :  peporres  ?  that  must 
mean  ‘  half-faced  ’. 

Soc.  Nonsense,  silly  fellow  :  think  again. 

Strep.  Well  then  :  pk  pones,  half  -  eyed, 
squinting. 
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Soc.  No  ;  you  are  playing  the  fool  :  it 
is  not  our  o7r  in  oxJ/ls,  oxpopaL,  Karo77Tpov, 
but  another  sort  of  ott. 

Strep.  Why,  you  yesterday  told  me  that 
olvottci  was  ‘  wine  -  faced  ’,  and  alOoira 
‘blazing-faced’,  something  like  our  alOtop. 

Soc.  Ah  !  well  :  it  is  not  so  wonderful 
that  you  go  wrong.  It  is  true,  there  is 
also  vtopop,  crrepop ,  rjvoxp.  Those  might 
mislead  you  :  pepop  is  rather  peculiar.  Now 
cannot  you  think  of  any  characteristic  of 
mankind,  which  pkpoires  will  express.  How 
do  men  differ  from  other  animals  ? 

Strep.  I  have  it  !  I  heard  it  from  your 
young  friend  Euclid.  Mkpop  eVriv  avOputros, 
*  man  is  a  cooking  animal  ’. 

Soc.  You  stupid  lout  !  what  are  you  at  ? 
what  do  you  mean  ? 

Strep.  Why,  ptpop,  from  peipu,  I  distri¬ 
bute,  opov  sauce. 

Soc.  No,  no  :  opov  has  the  op,  with 
radical  immovable  s  in  it  ;  but  here  oir  is 
the  root,  and  s  is  movable. 

Strep.  Now  I  have  got  it  ;  peipo),  I  distri¬ 
bute,  otto v,  juice,  rennet. 

Soc.  Wretched  man  !  you  must  forget 
your  larder  and  you  dairy,  if  ever  you  are 
to  learn  grammar. — Come  Streppy  :  leave 
rustic  words,  and  think  of  the  language  of 
the  gods.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  brilliant 
goddess  Circe  and  of  her  oVa  ? 

Strep.  Oh  yes  ;  Circe  and  her  beautiful 
face. 
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Soc.  I  told  you,  no  !  you  forgetful  fellow. 
It  is  another  07 r.  Now  I  will  ask  you  in  a 
different  way.  Do  you  know  why  we  call 
fishes  eAAo-7r€s  ? 

Strep.  I  suppose,  because  they  are  cased 
in  scales. 

Soc.  That  is  not  it.  (And  yet  I  am  not 
sure.  Perhaps  the  fellow  is  right,  after  all.) 
Well,  we  will  not  speak  any  more  of  cAAottcs. 
But  did  you  never  hear  in  Euripides,  ovk 
e'xw  yeyojveLV  oVa  ?  What  does  that  mean  ? 

Strep.  *  I  am  not  able  to  shout  out,  w 

TTOTTOL  \ 

Soc.  No,  no,  Streppy  :  but  Euripides 
often  uses  oVa.  He  takes  it  from  Homer, 
and  it  is  akin  to  h r,  not  to  our  ott  and  much 
less  to  ttottol.  What  does  mean  ? 

Strep.  It  means  such  lines  as  the  diviners 
sing. 

Soc.  So  it  does  in  Attic,  but  Homer  uses 
it  for  pj/xara,  words ;  indeed  we  also  some¬ 
times. 

Strep.  Yes,  yes,  I  do  know  it.  All  is 
right. 

Soc.  I  think  you  do  :  well,  and  op  means 
a  voice,  piovrj. 

Strep.  How  you  learned  men  like  to  puzzle 
us  !  I  often  have  heard  ottl,  oVa  in  the 
Tragedies,  but  never  quite  understood  it. 
What  a  pity  they  do  not  say  pwvr)  when 
they  mean  puvrj. 

Soc.  We  have  at  last  made  one  step. 
Now  what  is  pLtpOp  ?  pi€p07T€S  avdpCOTTOL. 
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Strep.  Metpo),  I  divide,  oV a,  pxovrjv ,  voice  ; 
‘  voice-dividing  ’  :  what  can  that  mean  ? 

Soc.  You  have  heard  a  wild  dog  howl, 
and  a  tame  dog  bark  :  tell  me  how  they 
differ. 

Strep.  The  wild  dog  gives  a  long  long 
00-00,  which  changes  like  a  trumpet  if  you 
push  your  hand  up  and  down  it ;  and  the 
tame  dog  says  bow,  wow,  wow,  like  two  or 
three  panpipes  blown  one  after  another. 

Soc.  Exactly  ;  you  see  the  tame  dog  is 
humanized  :  he  divides  his  voice  into  syl¬ 
lables,  as  men  do.  ‘  Voice-dividing  ’  means 
‘  speaking  in  syllables  \ 

Strep.  Oh,  how  clever  you  are  ! 

Soc.  Well  then,  you  understand  ;  ‘  Voice- 
dividing  5  means  articulating. 

Mr  Arnold  will  see  in  the  Scholiast  on 
Iliad  1,  250,  precisely  this  order  of  analysis 
for  /xepoTres.  It  seems  to  me  to  give  not 
a  traditional  but  a  grammatical  explanation; 
Be  that  as  it  may,  it  indicates  that  a  Greek 
had  to  pass  through  exactly  the  same  pro¬ 
cess  in  order  to  expound  pepoires,  as  an 
Englishman  to  get  sense  out  of  ‘  voice- 
dividing  ’.  The  word  is  twice  used  by 
iEschylus,  who  affects  Homeric  words,  and 
once  by  Euripides  (Iph.  T.)  in  the  connection 
TvoXkviv  [xepoTruv,  where  the  very  unusual 
Ionism  TroXecrtv  shows  in  how  Homeric  a 
region  is  the  poet’s  fancy.  No  other  word 
ending  in  op  except  pepop  can  be  confidently 
assigned  to  the  root  op,  a  voice.  ^Hvop  in 
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Homer  (itself  of  most  uncertain  sense  and 
derivation)  is  generally  referred  to  the  other 
oi p.  The  sense  of  eWoxp  again  *  is  very 
uncertain.  Every  way  therefore  pzpo\]y  is 
‘  odd  ?  and  obscure.  The  phrase  ‘  articu¬ 
lating  ’  is  utterly  prosaic  and  inadmissible. 
Vocal  is  rather  too  Latinized  for  my  style, 
and  besides,  is  apt  to  mean  melodious.  The 
phrase  ‘  voice-dividing  ’  is  indeed  easier 
to  us  than  ptpoTres  can  have  been  to  the 
Athenians,  because  we  all  know  what  voice 
means,  but  they  had  to  be  taught  scholasti¬ 
cally  what  oVa  meant  ;  nor  would  easily 
guess  that  ox/y  in  pepox/y  had  a  sense,  differing 
from  oxfy  in  (a)crrepoi/'  olvoxjy ,  alOoxjy,  alOloxfy, 
vxopoxjy  (rjvoxp),  x^P0XP‘  Finally,  since  p-epo 7res 
is  only  found  in  the  plural,  it  remains  an 
open  question,  whether  it  does  not  mean 
‘speaking  various  languages’.  Mr  Arnold 
will  find  that  Stephanus  and  Scapula  treat 
it  as  doubtful,  though  Liddell  and  Scott  do 
not  name  the  second  interpretation.  I 
desired  to  leave  in  the  English  all  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  the  Greek  :  but  my  critic  is 
unencumbered  with  such  cares. 

Hitherto  I  have  been  unwillingly  thrown 
into  nothing  but  antagonism  to  Mr  Arnold, 
who  thereby  at  least  adds  tenfold  value  to 
his  praise,  and  makes  me  proud  when  he 

*  ’EXXos  needs  light  and  gives  none.  Benfey  sug¬ 
gests  that  it  is  for  cvcos,  as  &XXos,  alius ,  for  Sanscrit 
anya.  He  with  me  refers  £XXoif/  to  Xerrco.  Cf.  squa- 
?nigeri  in  Lucretius. 
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declares  that  the  structure  of  my  sentences 
is  good  and  Homeric.  For  this  I  give  the 
credit  to  my  metre,  which  alone  confers 
on  me  this  cardinal  advantage.  But  in 
turn  I  will  compliment  Mr  Arnold  at  the 
expense  of  some  other  critics.  He  does 
know,  and  they  do  not,  the  difference  of 
flowing  and  smooth.  A  mountain  torrent 
is  flowing,  but  often  very  rough  ;  such  is 
Homer.  The  ‘  staircases  of  Neptune  ’  on 
the  canal  of  Languedoc  are  smooth,  but  do 
not  flow  :  you  have  to  descend  abruptly 
from  each  level  to  the  next.  It  would  be 
unjust  to  say  absolutely,  that  such  is  Pope’s 
smoothness  ;  yet  often,  I  feel,  this  censure 
w'ould  not  be  too  severe.  The  rhyme  forces 
him  to  so  frequent  a  change  of  the  nomin¬ 
ative,  that  he  becomes  painfully  discon¬ 
tinuous,  where  Homer  is  what  Aristotle 
calls  ‘  long-linked  At  the  same  time,  in 
our  language,  in  order  to  impart  a  flowing 
style,  good  structure  does  not  suffice.  A 
principle  is  needed,  unknown  to  the  Greeks  ; 
viz.  the  natural  divisions  of  the  sentence 
oratorically,  must  coincide  with  the  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  verse  musically.  To  attain  this 
always  in  a  long  poem,  is  very  difficult  to 
a  translator  who  is  scrupulous  as  to  tamper¬ 
ing  with  the  sense.  I  have  not  always  been 
successful  in  this.  But  before  any  critic 
passes  on  me  the  general  sentence  that  I 
am  ‘  deficient  in  flow  ’,  let  him  count  up 
the  proportion  of  instances  in  which  he 
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can  justly  make  the  complaint,  and  mark 
whether  they  occur  in  elevated  passages. 

I  shall  now  speak  of  the  peculiarities  of  my 
diction,  under  three  heads  :  i.  old  or  anti¬ 
quated  words  ;  2.  coarse  words  expressive 
of  outward  actions,  but  having  no  moral 
colour  ;  3.  words  of  which  the  sense  has 

degenerated  in  modern  days. 

1.  Mr  Arnold  appears  to  regard  what  is 
antiquated  as  ignoble.  I  think  him,  as  usual, 
in  fundamental  error.  In  genera]  the  nobler 
words  come  from  ancient  style,  and  in  no 
case  can  it  be  said  that  old  words  (as  such) 
are  ignoble.  To  introduce  such  terms  as 
whereat ,  therefrom,  quoth,  beholden,  steed,  erst, 
anon,  anent,  into  the  midst  of  style  which  in 
all  other  respects  is  modern  and  prosaic,  would 
be  like  to  that  which  we  often  hear  from 
half-educated  peopl  e.  The  want  of  harmony 
makes  us  regard  it  as  low-minded  and  un¬ 
couth.  From  this  cause  (as  I  suspect)  has 
stolen  into  Mr  Arnold’s  mind  the  fallacy, 
that  the  words  themselves  are  uncouth  *. 

*  I  do  not  see  that  Mr  Arnold  has  any  right  to 
reproach  vie,  because  he  does  not  know  Spenser’s 
word  ‘bragly’  (which  I  may  have  used  twice  in  the 
Iliad),  or  Dryden’s  word  ‘plump’,  for  a  mass.  The 
former  is  so  near  in  sound  to  brag  and  braw ,  that  an 
Englishman  who  is  once  told  that  it  means  ‘  proudly 
fine’,  ought  thenceforward  to  find  it  very  intelligible  : 
the  latter  is  a  noble  modification  of  the  vulgar  lump. 
That  he  can  carp  as  he  does  against  these  words  and 
against  bulkin  (=young  bullock)  as  unintelligible,  is 
a  testimony  how  little  I  have  imposed  of  difficulty 
-on  my  readers.  Those  who  know  lambkin  cannot 
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But  the  words  are  excellent,  if  only  they  are 
in  proper  keeping  with  the  genera]  style. — 
Now  it  is  very  possible,  that  in  some  pas¬ 
sages,  few  or  many,  I  am  open  to  the  charge 
of  having  mixed  old  and  new  style  unskil¬ 
fully  ;  but  I  cannot  admit  that  the  old 
words  (as  such)  are  ignoble.  No  one  speaks 
of  Spenser’s  dialect,  nay,  nor  of  Thomson’s  ; 
although  with  Thomson  it  was  assumed, 
exactly  as  by  me,  but  to  a  far  greater  ex¬ 
tent,  and  without  any  such  necessity  as 
urges  me.  As  I  have  stated  in  my  preface, 
a  broad  tinge  of  antiquity  in  the  style  is 
essential,  to  make  Homer’s  barbaric  puerili¬ 
ties  and  eccentricities  less  offensive.  (Even 
Mr  Arnold  would  admit  this,  if  he  admitted 
my  facts  :  but  he  denies  that  there  is  any¬ 
thing  eccentric,  antique,  quaint,  barbaric 
in  Homer  :  that  is  his  only  way  of  resisting 
my  conclusion.)  If  Mr  Gladstone  were  able 
to  give  his  valuable  time  to  work  out  an 
entire  Iliad  in  his  refined  modern  style,  I 
feel  confident  that  he  would  find  it  impossible 
to  deal  faithfully  with  the  eccentric  phrase¬ 
ology  and  with  the  negligent  parts  of  the 
poem.  I  have  the  testimony  of  an  un¬ 
friendly  reviewer,  that  I  am  the  first  and 
only  translator  that  has  dared  to  give 
Homer’s  constant  epithets  and  not  conceal 

find  bulkin  very  hard.  Since  writing  the  above,  I 
see  a  learned  writer  in  the  Philological  Museum  illus¬ 
trates  iXt)  by  the  old  English  phrase  ‘  a  plump  of 
spears 
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his  forms  of  thought  :  of  course  I  could  not 
have  done  this  in  modern  style.  The  lisping 
of  a  child  is  well  enough  from  a  child,  but 
is  disgusting  in  a  full-grown  man.  Cowper 
and  Pope  systematically  cut  out  from 
Homer  whatever  they  cannot  make  stately , 
and  harmonize  with  modern  styl  *  :  even 
Mr  Brandreth  often  shrinks,  though  he  is 
brave  enough  to  say  ox-eyed  Juno.  Who 
then  can  doubt  the  extreme  unfitness  of 
their  metre  and  of  their  modern  diction  ? 
My  opposers  never  fairly  meet  the  argument. 
Mr  Arnold,  when  most  gratuitously  censuring 
my  mild  rendering  of  kvvos  KaKOfxrjyavov 
oKpvoecrcrrjs ,  does  not  dare  to  suggest  any 
English  for  it  himself.  Even  Mr  Brandreth 
skips  it.  It  is  not  merely  offensive  words  ; 
but  the  purest  and  simplest  phrases,  as  a 
man’s  ‘  dear  life  ’,  ‘  dear  knees  ’,  or  his 
<  tightly-built  house  ’,  are  a  stumbling- 
block  to  translators.  No  stronger  proof  is 
necessary,  or  perhaps  is  possible,  than  these 
phenomena  give,  that  to  shed  an  antique 
hue  over  Homer  is  of  first  necessity  to  a 
translator  :  without  it,  injustice  is  done  both 
to  the  reader  and  to  the  poet.  Whether  I 
have  managed  the  style  well,  is  a  separate 
question,  and  is  matter  of  detail.  I  may 
have  sometimes  done  well,  sometimes  ill  ; 
but  I  claim  that  my  critics  shall  judge  me 
from  a  broader  ground,  and  shall  not  per¬ 
tinaciously  go  on  comparing  my  version 
with  modern  style,  and  condemning  me  as 
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(what  they  are  pleased  to  call)  inelegant 
because  it  is  not  like  refined  modern  poetry, 
when  it  specially  avoids  to  be  such.  They 
never  deal  thus  with  Thomson  or  Chatterton, 
any  more  than  with  Shakspeare  or  Spenser. 

There  is  no  sharp  distinction  possible  be¬ 
tween  the  foreign  and  the  antiquated  in 
language.  What  is  obsolete  with  us,  may 
still  live  somewhere  :  as,  what  in  Greek  is 
called  Poetic  or  Homeric,  may  at  the  same 
time  be  living  iEolic.  So,  whether  I  take 
a.  word  from  Spenser  or  from  Scotland,  is 
generally  unimportant.  I  do  not  remember 
more  than  four  Scotch  words,  which  I  have 
occasionally  adopted  for  convenience  ;  viz. 
Callant,  young  man  ;  Canny,  right-minded  ; 
Bonny,  handsome  ;  to  Skirl,  to  cry  shrilly. 
A  trochaic  word,  which  I  cannot  get  in 
English,  is  sometimes  urgently  needed.  It 
is  astonishing  to  me  that  those  who  ought 
to  know  both  what  a  large  mass  of  antique 
and  foreign-sounding  words  an  Athenian 
found  in  Homer,  and  how  many  Doric  or 
Sicilian  forms  as  well  as  Homeric  words  the 
Greek  tragedians  on  principle  brought  into 
their  songs,  should  make  the  outcry  that 
they  do  against  my  very  limited  use  of  that 
which  has  an  antique  or  Scotch  sound. 
Classical  scholars  ought  to  set  their  faces 
against  the  double  heresy,  of  trying  to  en¬ 
force,  that  foreign  poetry,  however  various, 
shall  be  all  rendered  into  one  English  dia¬ 
lect,  and  that  this  shall,  in  order  of  words 
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and  in  diction,  closely  approximate  to  pol¬ 
ished  prose.  From  an  Oxford  Professor  I 
should  have  expected  the  very  opposite 
spirit  to  that  which  Mr  Arnold  shows.  He 
ought  to  know  and  feel  that  one  glory  of 
Greek  poetry  is  its  great  internal  variety. 
He  admits  the  principle  that  old  words  are 
a  source  of  ennoblement  for  diction,  when 
he  extols  the  Bible  as  his  standard  :  for 
surely  he  claims  no  rhetorical  inspiration 
for  the  translators.  Words  which  have 
come  to  us  in  a  sacred  connection,  no  doubt, 
gain  a  sacred  hue,  but  they  must  not  be 
allowed  to  desecrate  other  old  and  excellent 
words.  Mr  Arnold  informs  his  Oxford 
hearers  that  ‘  his  Bibliolatry  is  perhaps  ex¬ 
cessive  ’.  So  the  public  will  judge,  if  he 
say  that  wench,  whore,  pate,  pot,  gin ,  damn , 
busybody,  audience,  principality ,  generation, 
are  epical  noble  words  because  they  are 
in  the  Bible,  and  that  lief,  ken,  in  sooth, 
grim,  stalwart,  gait,  guise,  eld,  hie,  erst,  are 
bad,  because  they  are  not  there.  Nine 
times  out  of  ten,  what  are  called  ‘  poetical  ’ 
words,  are  nothing  but  antique  words,  and 
are  made  ignoble  by  Mr  Arnold’s  doctrine. 
His  very  arbitrary  condemnation  of  eld, 
lief,  in  sooth,  gait,  gentle  friend  in  one  passage 
of  mine  as  ‘  bad  words  ’,  is  probably  due  to 
his  monomaniac  fancy  that  there  is  nothing 
quaint  and  nothing  antique  in  Homer. 
Excellent  and  noble  as  are  these  words 
which  he  rebukes,  excellent  even  for  .Eschy- 
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lus,  I  should  doubt  the  propriety  of  using 
them  in  the  dialogue  of  Euripides  ;  on  the 
level  of  which  he  seems  to  think  Homer 
to  be. 

2.  Our  language,  especially  the  Saxon 
part  of  it,  abounds  with  vigorous  mono¬ 
syllabic  verbs,  and  dissyllabic  frequentatives 
derived  from  them,  indicative  of  strong 
physical  action.  For  these  words  (which, 
I  make  no  doubt,  Mr  Arnold  regards  as 
ignoble  plebeians),  I  claim  Quiritarian  rights  : 
but  I  do  not  wish  them  to  displace  patricians 
from  high  service.  Such  verbs  as  sweat, 
haul,  plump,  maul,  yell,  hang,  splash,  smash, 
thump,  tug,  scud,  sprawl,  spank,  etc.,  I  hold 
(in  their  purely  physical  sense)  to  be  emin¬ 
ently  epical  :  for  the  epic  revels  in  descrip¬ 
tions  of  violent  action  to  which  they  are 
suited.  Intense  muscular  exertion  in  every 
form,  intense  physical  action  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  elements,  with  intense  ascription 
or  description  of  size  or  colour  ; — together 
make  up  an  immense  fraction  of  the  poem. 
To  cut  out  these  words  is  to  emasculate  the 
epic.  Even  Pope  admits  such  words.  My 
eye  in  turning  his  pages  was  just  now 
caught  by  :  ‘  They  tug,  they  sweat  ’.  Who 
will  say  that  ‘tug’,  ‘sweat’  are  admissible, 
but  ‘  bang  ’,  ‘  smash  ’,  ‘  sputter  ’  are  inad¬ 
missible  ?  Mr  Arnold  resents  my  saying 
that  Homer  is  often  homely.  He  is  homely 
expressly  because  he  is  natural.  The  epical 
diction  admits  both  the  gigantesque  and 
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the  homely  :  it  inexorably  refuses  the  con¬ 
ventional,  under  which  is  comprised  a  vast 
mass  of  what  some  wrongly  call  elegant. 
But  while  I  justify  the  use  of  homely  words 
in  a  primary  physical,  I  depreciate  them  in 
a  secondary  moral  sense.  Mr  Arnold  clearly 
is  dull  to  this  distinction,  or  he  would  not 
utter  against  me  the  following  taunt,  p.  91  : 

‘  To  grunt  and  sweat  under  a  weary  load 
does  perfectly  well  where  it  comes  in  Shak- 
speare  :  but  if  the  translator  of  Homer, 
who  will  hardly  have  wound  up  our  minds 
to  the  pitch  at  which  these  words  of  Hamlet 
find  them,  were  to  employ,  when  he  has  to 
speak  of  Homer’s  heroes  under  the  load  of 
calamity,  this  figure  of  “  grunting  ”  and 
“  sweating  ”,  we  should  say,  He  Newmanizes  ’. 

Mr  Arnold  here  not  only  makes  a  mistake, 
he  propagates  a  slander  ;  as  if  I  had  ever 
used  such  words  as  grunt  and  sweat  morally. 
If  Homer  in  the  Iliad  spoke  of  grunting 
swine,  as  he  does  of  sweating  steeds,  so 
should  I.  As  the  coarse  metaphors  here 
quoted  from  Shakspeare  are  utterly  opposed 
to  Homer’s  style,  to  obtrude  them  on  him 
would  be  a  gross  offence.  Mr  Arnold  sends 
his  readers  away  with  the  belief  that  this 
is  my  practice,  though  he  has  not  dared  to 
assert  it.  I  bear  such  coarseness  in  Shak¬ 
speare,  not  because  I  am  ‘  wound  up  to  a 
high  pitch  ’  by  him,  ‘  borne  away  by  a 
mighty  current  ’  (which  Mr  Arnold,  with 
ingenious  unfairness  to  me,  assumes  to  be 
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certain  in  a  reader  of  Shakspeare  and  all 
but  impossible  in  a  reader  of  Homer),  but 
because  I  know,  that  in  Shakspeare’s  time 
all  literature  was  coarse,  as  was  the  speech 
of  courtiers  and  of  the  queen  herself.  Mr 
Arnold  imputes  to  me  Shakspeare’s  coarse¬ 
ness,  from  which  I  instinctively  shrink  ; 
and  when  his  logic  leads  to  the  conclusion, 
‘  he  Shakspearizes  ’,  he  with  gratuitous 
rancour  turns  it  into  ‘  he  Newmanizes 

Some  words  which  with  the  Biblical  trans¬ 
lators  seem  to  have  been  noble,  I  should  not 
now  dare  to  use  in  the  primitive  sense.  For 
instance,  ‘  His  iniquity  shall  fall  upon  his 
own  pate  ’.  Yet  I  think  pate  a  good  meta¬ 
phorical  word  and  have  used  it  of  the  sea- 
waves,  in  a  bold  passage,  II.  13,  795  : 

Then  (5n  rush’d  they,  with  weight  and  mass  like  to 
a  troublous  whirlwind, 

Which  from  the  thundercloud  of  Jove  down  on 
the  campaign  plumpeth, 

And  doth  the  briny  flood  bestir  with  an  unearthly 
uproar : 

Then  in  the  everbrawling  sea  full  many  a  billow 
splasheth, 

Hollow,  and  bald  with  hoary  pate,  one  racing 
after  other. 

Is  there  really  no  ‘  mighty  current  ’  here, 
to  sweep  off  petty  criticism  ? 

I  have  a  remark  on  the  strong  physical 
word  ‘  plumpeth  ’  here  used.  It  is  funda¬ 
mentally  Milton’s,  ‘  plump  down  he  drops 
ten  thousand  fathom  deep  ’  ;  plumb  and 
plump  in  this  sense  are  clearly  the  same 
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root.  I  confess  I  have  not  been  able  to 
find  the  verb  in  an  old  writer,  though  it  is 
so  common  now.  Old  writers  do  not  say 
‘  to  plumb  down  ’,  but  ‘  to  drop  plumb  down  ’. 
Perhaps  in  a  second  edition  (if  I  reach  to  it), 
I  may  alter  the  words  to  ‘  plumb  .  .  .  drop- 
peth’,  on  this  ground;  but  I  do  turn  sick 
at  the  mawkishness  of  critics,  one  of  whom, 
who  ought  to  know  better,  tells  me  that  the 
word  plump  reminds  him  ‘  of  the  crinolined 
hoyden  of  a  boarding-school  ’  !  !  If  he  had 
said,  ‘  It  is  too  like  the  phrase  of  a  sailor, 
of  a  peasant,  of  a  schoolboy  ’,  this  objection 
would  be  at  least  intelligible.  However  : 
the  word  is  intended  to  express  the  violent 
impact  of  a  body  descending  from  aloft ,  and 
it  does  express  it. 

Mr  Arnold  censures  me  for  representing 
Achilles  as  yelling.  He  is  depicted  by  the 
poet  as  in  the  most  violent  physical  rage, 
boiling  over  with  passion  and  wholly  uncon- 
trouled.  He  smacks  his  two  thighs  at  once  ; 
he  rolls  on  the  ground,  /xeya?  fieyaXiocrrl ; 
he  defiles  his  hair  with  dust  ;  he  rends  it  ; 
he  grinds  his  teeth  ;  fire  flashes  from  his 
eyes;  but — he  may  not  ‘yell’,  that  would 
not  be  comme  il  faut  !  We  shall  agree, 
that  in  peace  nothing  so  becomes  a  hero  as 
modest  stillness  ;  but  that  ‘  Peleus’  son, 
insatiate  of  combat  ’,  full  of  the  fiercest 
pent-up  passion,  should  vent  a  little  of  it  in 
a  yell ,  seems  to  me  quite  in  place.  That 
the  Greek  layoiv  is  not  necessarily  to  be  so 
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rendered,  I  am  aware  ;  but  it  is  a  very 
vigorous  word,  like  peal  and  shriek  ;  neither 
of  which  would  here  suit.  I  sometimes 
render  it  skirl  :  but  ‘  battle-yell  ’  is  a  re¬ 
ceived  rightful  phrase.  Achilles  is  not  a 
stately  Virgilian  pius  &neas,  but  is  a  far 
wilder  barbarian. 

After  Mr  Arnold  has  laid  upon  me  the 
sins  of  Shakspeare,  he  amazes  me  by  adding, 
p.  92  :  ‘  The  idiomatic  language  of  Shak¬ 
speare,  such  language  as  “  prate  of  his  where¬ 
about”  ,  “jump  the  life  to  come ",  “the 
damnation  of  his  taking-off  ” ,  “  quietus  make 
with  a  bare  bodkin  ”,  should  be  carefully 
observed  by  the  translator  of  Homer ;  al¬ 
though  in  every  case  he  will  have  to  decide 
for  himself,  whether  the  use,  by  him,  of 
Shakspeare’s  liberty,  will  or  will  not  clash 
with  his  indispensable  duty  of  nobleness  ’. 

Of  the  Shakspearianisms  here  italicized  by 
Mr  Arnold,  there  is  not  one  which  I  could 
endure  to  adopt.  ‘  His  whereabout  ’,  I 
regard  as  the  flattest  prose.  (The  word 
prate  is  a  plebeian  which  I  admit  in  its  own 
low  places  ;  but  how  Mr  Arnold  can  approve 
of  it,  consistently  with  his  attacks  on  me, 
I  do  not  understand.)  Damnation  and 
Taking-off  (for  Guilt  and  Murder),  and  Jump, 
I  absolutely  reject  ;  and  ‘  quietus  make  ’ 
would  be  nothing  but  an  utterly  inadmissible 
quotation  from  Shakspeare.  Jump  as  an 
active  verb  is  to  me  monstrous,  but  Jump 
is  just  the  sort  of  modern  prose  word  which 
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is  not  noble.  Leap,  Bound,  for  great  action, 
Skip,  Frisk,  Gambol  for  smaller,  are  all 
good. 

I  have  shown  against  Mr  Arnold — (i)  that 
Homer  was  out-and-out  antiquated  to  the 
Athenians,  even  when  perfectly  understood 
by  them  ;  (2)  that  his  conceptions,  similes, 
phraseology  and  epithets  are  habitually 
quaint,  strange,  unparalleled  in  Greek  litera¬ 
ture  ;  and  pardonable  only  to  semibarbar¬ 
ism  ;  (3)  that  they  are  intimately  related 
to  his  noblest  excellences  ;  (4)  that  many 
words  are  so  peculiar  as  to  be  still  doubtful 
to  us  ;  (5)1  have  indicated  that  some  of  his 
descriptions  and  conceptions  are  horrible  to 
us,  though  they  are  not  so  to  his  barbaric 
auditors  ;  (6)  that  considerable  portions  of 
the  poem  are  not  poetry,  but  rhythmical 
prose  like  Horace’s  Satires,  and  are  inter¬ 
esting  to  us  not  as  poetry  but  as  portraying 
the  manners  or  sentiments  of  the  day.  I 
now  add  (7)  what  is  inevitable  in  all  high 
and  barbaric  poetry,  perhaps  in  all  high 
poetry,  many  of  his  energetic  descriptions 
are  expressed  in  coarse  physical  words.  I 
do  not  here  attempt  proof,  for  it  might  need 
a  treatise  :  but  I  give  one  illustration  ;  II. 
1 3 ,  136,  Tpwes  TvpovTvxpav  doAA.ee?.  Cowper, 
misled  by  the  ignis  fatuus  of  ‘  stateliness  ’, 
renders  it  absurdly 

The  pow'rs  of  Ilium  gave  the  first  assault, 

Embattled  close  ; 

but  it  is  strictly,  ‘  The  Trojans  knocked- 
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forward  (or,  thumped,  butted ,  forward)  in 
close  pack  The  verb  is  too  coarse  for 
later  polished  prose,  and  even  the  adjective 
is  very  strong  (; packed  together ).  I  believe, 
that  ‘  Forward  in  pack  the  Troians  pitch’d  ’, 
would  not  be  really  unfaithful  to  the  Homeric 
colour  ;  and  I  maintain  that  ‘  Forward  in 
mass  the  Troians  pitch’d  ’,  would  be  an  ir- 
reprovable  rendering. 

Dryden  in  this  respect  is  in  entire  har¬ 
mony  with  Homeric  style.  No  critic  deals 
fairly  with  me  in  isolating  any  of  these 
strong  words,  and  then  appealing  to  his 
readers  whether  I  am  not  ignoble.  Hereby 
he  deprives  me  of  the  dyibv ,  the  ‘  mighty 
current  ’  of  Mr  Arnold,  and  he  misstates 
the  problem  ;  which  is,  whether  the  word 
is  suitable,  then  and  there ,  for  the  work  re¬ 
quired  of  it,  as  the  coalman  at  the  pit,  the 
clown  in  the  furrow,  the  huntsman  in  the 
open  field. 

3.  There  is  a  small  number  of  words  not 
natural  plebeians,  but  patricians  on  which 
a  most  unjust  bill  of  attainder  has  been 
passed,  which  I  seek  to  reverse.  On  the 
first  which  I  name,  Mr  Arnold  will  side  with 
me,  because  it  is  a  Biblical  word,  wench . 
In  Lancashire  I  believe  that  at  the  age 
of  about  sixteen  a  ‘  girl  ’  turns  into  *  a 
wench  ’,  or  as  we  say  ‘  a  young  woman 
In  Homer,  ‘  girl  ’  and  ‘  young  woman  ’  are 
alike  inadmissible  ;  ‘  maid  ’  or  *  maiden  ’ 

will  not  always  suit,  and  *  wench  ’  is  the. 
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natural  word.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have 
used  it  three  times,  but  I  claim  a  right  of 
using  it,  and  protest  against  allowing  the 
heroes  of  slang  to  deprive  us  of  excellent 
words  by  their  perverse  misuse.  If  the 
imaginations  of  some  men  are  always  in 
satire  and  in  low  slang,  so  much  the  worse 
for  them  :  but  the  more  we  yield  to  such 
demands,  the  more  will  be  exacted.  I  ex¬ 
pect,  before  long,  to  be  told  that  brick  is  an 
ignoble  word,  meaning  a  jolly  fellow,  and 
that  sell,  cut  are  out  of  place  in  Homer. 
My  metre,  it  seems,  is  inadmissible  with 
some,  because  it  is  the  metre  of  Yankee 
Doodle  !  as  if  Homer’s  metre  were  not  that 
of  the  Margites.  Every  noble  poem  is  liable 
to  be  travestied,  as  the  Iliad  and  AEschvlus 
and  Shakspeare  have  been.  Every  burles¬ 
que  writer  uses  the  noble  metre,  and  cari¬ 
catures  the  noble  style.  Mr  Arnold  says, 
I  must  not  render  TavvTrarXos  ‘  trailing- 
rob’d  ’,  because  it  reminds  him  of  ‘  long 
petticoats  sweeping  a  dirty  pavement 
What  a  confession  as  to  the  state  of  his 
imagination  !  Why  not,  of  ‘  a  queen’s  robe 
trailing  on  a  marble  pavement  ’  ?  Did  he 
never  read 

7T€7rAor  fxlv  Kareyeuei'  eavov  7ra rpos  €T5  ov8ei  ? 

-  I  have  digressed  :  I  return  to  words 
which  have  been  misunderstood.  A  second 
word  is  of  more  importance,  Imp  ;  which 
properly  means  a  Graft.  The  best  trans- 
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lation  of  <5  Ar/8as  epvos  to  my  mind,  is, 
*  O  Imp  off  Led  a  ’  !  for  neither  ‘  bud  of 
Leda  nor  ‘  scion  of  Leda  ’  satisfy  me  1 
much  less  ‘  sprig  ’  or  *  shoot  of  Leda  The 
theological  writers  so  often  used  the  phrase 
‘  imp  of  Satan  ’  for  ‘  child  of  the  devil 
that  (since  Bunyan  ?)  the  vulgar  no  longer 
understand  that  imp  means  scion ,  child, 
and  suppose  it  to  mean  ‘  little  devil  \  A 
Reviewer  has  omitted  to  give  his  unlearned 
readers  any  explanation  of  the  word  (though 
I  carefully  explained  it)  and  calls  down  their 
indignation  upon  me  by  his  censures,  which 
I  hope  proceeded  from  carelessness  and 
ignorance. 

Even  in  Spenser’s  Fairy  Queen  the  word 
retains  its  rightful  and  noble  sense  : 

Well  worthy  imp  !  then  said  the  lady,  etc., 

and  in  North’s  Plutarch, 

‘  He  took  upon  him  to  protect  him  from 
them  all,  and  not  to  suffer  so  goodly  an  imp 
[Alcibiades]  to  lose  the  good  fruit  of  his 
youth 

Dryden  uses  the  verb,  To  imp  ;  to  graft, 
insert. 

I  was  quite  aware  that  I  claimed  of  my 
readers  a  certain  strength  of  mind,  when 
I  bid  them  to  forget  the  defilements  which 
vulgarity  has  shed  over  the  noble  word  Imp, 
and  carry  their  imaginations  back  two  or 
three  centuries  :  but  I  did  not  calculate 
that  any  critic  would  call  Dainty  grotesque. 
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This  word  is  equivalent  in  meaning  to  De¬ 
licate  and  Nice,  but  has  precisely  the  epical 
character  in  which  both  those  words  are 
deficient.  Fbr  instance,  I  say,  that  after 
the  death  of  Patroclus,  the  coursers  ‘  stood 
motionless  ’, 

Drooping  toward  the  ground  their  heads,  and 
down  their  plaintive  eyelids 

Did  warm  tears  trickle  to  the  ground,  their 
charioteer  bewailing. 

Defiled  were  their  dainty  manes,  over  the  yoke- 
strap  dropping. 

A  critic  who  objects  to  this,  has  to  learn 
English  from  my  translation.  Does  he 
imagine  that  Dainty  can  mean  nothing  but 
‘  over-particular  as  to  food  ’  ? 

In  the  compound  Dainty-cheek’d,  Homer 
shows  his  own  epic  peculiarity.  It  is  imi¬ 
tated  in  the  similar  word  evirdpaos  applied 
to  the  Gorgon  Medusa  by  Pindar  :  but  not 
in  the  Attics.  I  have  somewhere  read,  that 
the  rudest  conception  of  female  beauty  is 
that  of  a  brilliant  red  plump  cheek  ;  such 
as  an  English  clown  admires  (was  this  what 
Pindar  meant  ?) ;  the  second  stage  looks 
to  the  delicacy  of  tint  in  the  cheek  (this 
is  Homer’s  KaXXiTrdprjos :)  the  third  looks 
to  shape  (this  is  the  evp,op<po<s  of  the  Attics, 
the  fovmosus  of  the  Latins,  and  is  seen  in  the 
Greek  sculpture)  ;  the  fourth  and  highest 
looks  to  moral  expression  :  this  is  the  idea 
of  Christian  Europe.  That  Homer  rests  ex¬ 
clusively  in  the  second  or  semibarbaric 
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stage,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say,  but,  as  far 
as  I  am  able,  to  give  to  the  readers  of  my 
translation  materials  for  their  own  judgment. 
From  the  vague  word  dSos,  species ,  appear¬ 
ance,  it  cannot  be  positively  inferred  whether 
the  poet  had  an  eye  for  Shape.  The  epithets 
curl-eyed  and  fme-ankled  decidedly  suggest 
that  he  had  ;  except  that  his  application  of 
the  former  to  the  entire  nation  of  the  Greeks 
makes  it  seem  to  be  of  foreign  tradition, 
and  as  unreal  as  brazen -mailed. 

Another  word  which  has  been  ill -under¬ 
stood  and  ill-used,  is  dapper.  Of  the  epithet 
dappergreav’d  for  evKvrjpls  I  certainly  am 
not  enamoured,  but  I  have  not  yet  found  a 
better  rendering.  It  is  easier  to  carp  at  my 
phrase,  than  to  suggest  a  better.  The  word 
dapper  in  Dutch  =  German  tapfer  ;  and  like 
the  Scotch  braw  or  brave  means  with  us  fine, 
gallant,  elegant.  I  have  read  the  line  of  an 
old  poet, 

The  dapper  words  which  lovers  use, 

for  elegant,  I  suppose  ;  and  so  ‘  the  dapper 
does  ’  and  ‘  dapper  elves  ’  of  Milton  must 
refer  to  elegance  or  refined  beauty.  What 
is  there  *  ignoble  in  such  a  word  ?  ‘  Ele¬ 

gant  ’  and  ‘  pretty  ’  are  inadmissible  in  epic 
poetry  :  *  dapper  ’  is  logically  equivalent, 

and  has  the  epic  colour .  Neither  '  fair  ’  nor 
‘  comely  ’  here  suit.  As  to  the  school  trans- 

*  I  observe  that  Lord  Lyttelton  renders  Milton’s 
dapper  elf  by  pa8iva,  ‘  softly  moving  ’. 
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lation  of  ‘  wellgreav’d  ’,  every  common 
Englishman  on  hearing  the  sound  receives 
it  as  ‘  well  grieved  ’,  and  to  me  it  is  very 
unpleasing.  A  part  of  the  mischief,  a  large 
part  of  it,  is  in  the  word  greave  ;  for  dapper- 
girdled  is  on  the  whole  well-received.  But 
what  else  can  we  say  for  greave  ?  leggings  ? 
gambados  ? 

Much  perhaps  remains  to  be  learnt  con¬ 
cerning  Homer’s  perpetual  epithets.  My 
very  learned  colleague  Goldstiicke,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Sanscrit,  is  convinced  that  the 
epithet  cow-eyed  of  the  Homeric  Juno  is  an 
echo  of  the  notion  of  Plindoo  poets,  that 
(if  I  remember  his  statement)  ‘  the  sun¬ 
beams  are  the  cows  of  heaven  \  The  sacred 
qualities  of  the  Hindoo  cow  are  perhaps  not 
to  be  forgotten.  I  have  myself  been  struck 
by  the  phrase  SiiVereo?  Trora^oto  as  akin 
to  the  idea  that  the  Ganges  falls  from 
Mount  Meru,  the  Hindoo  Olympus.  Also 
the  meaning  of  two  other  epithets  has  been 
revealed  to  me  from  the  pictures  of  Hindoo 
ladies.  First,  curl-eyed ,  to  which  I  have 
referred  above  ;  secondly,  rosy-fingered 
Aurora.  For  Aurora  is  an  ‘  Eastern  lady  ’  ; 
and,  as  such,  has  the  tips  of  her  fingers  dyed 
rosy-red,  whether  by  henna  or  by  some 
more  brilliant  drug.  Who  shall  say  that 
the  kings  and  warriors  of  Homer  do  not  de¬ 
rive  from  the  East  their  epithet  ‘  Jove- 
nurtured  ’  ?  or  that  this  or  that  goddess 
is  not  called  ‘  golden-throned  ’  or  *  fair- 
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throned  *  in  ailusion  to  Assyrian  sculptures 
or  painting,  as  Rivers  probably  drew  their 
later  poetical  attribute  ‘  bull-headed  ’  from 
the  sculpture  of  fountains  ?  It  is  a  familiar 
remark,  that  Homer’s  poetry  presupposes 
a  vast  pre-existing  art  and  material.  Much 
in  him  was  traditional.  Many  of  his  wild 
legends  came  from  Asia.  He  is  to  us  much 
beside  a  poet  ;  and  that  a  translator 
should  assume  to  cut  him  down  to  the 
standard  of  modern  taste,  is  a  thought 
which  all  the  higher  minds  of  this  age  have 
outgrown.  How  much  better  is  that  re¬ 
ferential  Docility,  which  with  simple  and 
innocent  wonder,  receive  s  the  oddest  notions 
of  antiquity  as  material  of  instruction  yet 
to  be  revealed,  than  the  self-complacent 
Criticism,  which  pronouncing  everything 
against  modern  taste  to  be  grotesque  *  and 
contemptible,  squares  the  facts  to  its  own 
‘  Axioms  ’  !  Homer  is  noble  :  but  this  or 
that  epithet  is  not  noble  :  therefore  we  must 
explode  it  from  Homer  !  I  value,  I  maintain, 
I  struggle  for  the  ‘  high  a  priori  road  ’  in 

*  Mr  Arnold  calls  it  an  unfortunate  sentence  of 
mine  :  ‘  I  ought  to  be  quaint ;  I  ought  not  to  be 
grotesque’.  I  am  disposed  to  think  him  right,  but 
for  reasons  very  opposite  to  those  which  he  assigns. 

I  have  ‘unfortunately’  given  to  querulous  critics  a 
cue  for  attacking  me  unjustly.  I  should  rather  have 
said  :  ‘  We  ought  to  be  quaint ,  and  not  to  shrink 
from  that  which  the  fastidious  modern  will  be  sure 
to  call  grotesque  in  English,  when  he  is  too  blunted 
by  habit,  or  too  poor  a  scholar  to  discern  it  in  the 
Greek  ’. 
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its  own  place  ;  but  certainly  not  in  historical 
literature.  To  read  Homer’s  own  thoughts 
is  to  wander  in  a  world  abounding  with  fresh¬ 
ness  :  but  if  we  insist  on  treading  round  and 
round  in  our  own  footsteps,  we  shall  never 
ascend  those  heights  whence  the  strange 
region  is  to  be  seen.  Surely  an  intelligent 
learned  critic  ought  to  inculcate  on  the  un¬ 
learned,  that  if  they  would  get  instruction 
from  Homer,  they  must  not  expect  to  have 
their  ears  tickied  by  a  musical  sound  as  of  a 
namby-pamby  poetaster  ;  but  must  look  on 
a  metre  as  doing  its  duty,  when  it  ‘  strings 
the  mind  up  to  the  necessary  pitch  ’  in 
elevated  passages  ;  and  that  instead  of  de¬ 
manding  of  a  translator  everywhere  a  rhyth¬ 
mical  perfection  which  perhaps  can  only  be 
attained  by  a  great  sacrifice  of  higher  qual¬ 
ities,  they  should  be  willing  to  submit  to 
a  small  part  of  that  ruggedness,  which  Mr 
Arnold  cheerfully  bears  in  Homer  himself 
through  the  loss  of  the  Digamma.  And 
now,  for  a  final  protest.  To  be  stately  is 
not  to  be  grand.  Nicolas  of  Russia  may 
have  been  stately  like  Cowper,  Garibaldi  is 
grand  like  the  true  Homer.  A  diplomatic 
address  is  stately  ;  it  is  not  grand,  nor  often 
noble.  To  expect  a  translation  of  Homer 
to  be  pervadingly  elegant ,  is  absurd  ;  Homer 
is  not  such,  any  more  than  is  the  side  of  an 
Alpine  mountain.  The  elegant  and  the 
picturesque  are  seldom  identical,  however 
much  of  delicate  beauty  may  be  interstudded 
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in  the  picturesque  ;  but  this  has  always  got 
plenty  of  what  is  shaggy  and  uncouth,  with¬ 
out  which  contrast  the  full  delight  of  beauty 
would  not  be  attained.  I  think  Moore  in 
his  characteristic  way  tells  of  a  beauty 

Shining  on,  shining  on,  by  no  shadow  made  tender, 

Till  love  falls  asleep  in  the  sameness  of  splendour. 

Such  certainly  is  not  Homer’s.  His  beauty, 
when  at  its  height,  is  wild  beauty  :  it  smells 
of  the  mountain  and  of  the  sea.  If  he  be 
compared  to  a  noble  animal,  it  is  not  to  such 
a  spruce  rubbed-down  Newmarket  racer  as 
our  smooth  translators  would  pretend,  but 
to  a  wild  horse  of  the  Don  Cossacks  :  and 
if  I,  instead  of  this,  present  to  the  reader 
nothing  but  a  Dandie  Dinmont’s  pony,  this, 
as  a  first  approximation,  is  a  valuable  step 
towards  the  true  solution. 

Before  the  best  translation  of  the  Iliad 
of  which  our  language  is  capable  can  be 
produced,  the  English  public  has  to  unlearn 
the  false  notion  of  Homer  which  his  deliber 
ately  faithless  versifiers  have  infused.  Chap¬ 
man’s  conceits  unfit  his  translation  for 
instructing  the  public,  even  if  his  rhythm 
‘  jolted  ’  less,  if  his  structure  were  simpler, 
and  his  dialect  more  intelligible.  My  ver¬ 
sion,  if  allowed  to  be  read,  will  prepare  the 
public  to  receive  a  version  better  than 
mine.  I  regard  it  as  a  question  about  to 
open  hereafter,  whether  a  translator  of 
Homer  ought  not  to  adopt  the  old  dis- 
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syllabic  landis ,  houndis,  hartis ,  etc.,  instead 
of  our  modern  unmelodious  lands,  hounds, 
harts  ;  whether  the  ye  or  y  before  the  past 
participle  may  not  be  restored  ;  the  want 
of  which  confounds  that  participle  with  the 
past  tense.  Even  the  final  -en  of  the  plural 
of  verbs  (we  dancen,  they  singen,  etc.)  still 
subsists  in  Lancashire.  It  deserves  ^'con¬ 
sideration  whether  by  a  few  such  slight 
grammatical  retrogressions  into  antiquity 
a  translator  of  Homer  might  not  add  much 
melody  to  his  poem  and  do  good  service 
to  the  language. 


Last  Words  on  Translating 

Homer 


A  Reply  to  Francis  W.  Newman 
By  Matthew  Arnold 

‘  Multi,  qui  persequuntur  me,  et  tribulant  me  :  a 
testimoniis  non  declinavi.’ 

Buffon,  the  great  French  naturalist,  im¬ 
posed  on  himself  the  rule  of  steadily  ab¬ 
staining  from  all  answer  to  attacks  made 
upon  him.  *  Je  n’ai  jamais  repondu  a 
aucune  critique  ’,  he  said  to  one  of  his 
friends  who,  on  the  occasion  of  a  certain 
criticism,  was  eager  to  take  up  arms  in  Iris 
behalf  ;  ‘  je  n’ai  jamais  repondu  a  aucune 
critique,  et  je  garderai  le  memo  silence  sur 
celle-ci  On  another  occasion,  when  ac¬ 
cused  of  plagiarism,  and  pressed  by  his 
friends  to  answer,  ‘  II  vaut  mieux  ’,  he  said, 
‘  laisser  ces  mauvaises  gens  dans  l’incer- 
titude  Even  when  reply  to  an  attack 
was  made  successfully,  he  disapproved  of 
it,  he  regretted  that  those  he  esteemed 
should  make  it.  Montesquieu,  more  sensi- 
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tive  to  criticism  than  Button,  had  answered, 
and  successfully  answered,  an  attack  made 
upon  his  great  work,  the  Esprit  des  Lois , 
by  the  Gazetier  JansSniste.  This  Jansenist 
Gazetteer  was  a  periodical  of  those  times, 
a  periodical  such  as  other  times,  also,  have 
occasionally  seen,  very  pretentious,  very 
aggressive,  and,  when  the  point  to  be  seized 
was  at  all  a  delicate  one,  very  apt  to  miss 
it.  ‘  Notwithstanding  this  example  ’,  said 
Buffon,  who,  as  well  as  Montesquieu,  had 
been  attacked  by  the  Jansenist  Gazetteer, 
‘  notwithstanding  this  example,  I  think  I 
may  promise  my  course  will  be  different. 
I  shall  not  answer  a  single  word  \ 

And  to  anyone  who  has  noticed  the  bane¬ 
ful  effects  of  the  controversy,  with  all  its 
train  of  personal  rivalries  and  hatreds,  on 
men  of  letters  or  men  of  science ;  to  any¬ 
one  who  has  observed  how  it  tends  to  im¬ 
pair,  not  only  their  dignity  and  repose,  but 
their  productive  force,  their  genuine  ac¬ 
tivity  ;  how  it  always  checks  the  free  play 
of  the  spirit,  and  often  ends  by  stopping 
it  altogether  ;  it  can  hardly  seem  doubtful 
that  the  rule  thus  imposed  on  himself  by 
Buffon  was  a  wise  one.  His  own  career, 
indeed,  admirably  shows  the  wisdom  of  it. 
That  career  was  as  glorious  as  it  was  serene  ; 
but  it  owed  to  its  serenity  no  small  part  of 
its  glory.  The  regularity  and  completeness 
with  which  he  gradually  built  up  the  great 
work  which  he  had  designed,  the  air  of 
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equable  majesty  which  he  shed  over  it, 
struck  powerfully  the  imagination  of  his 
contemporaries,  and  surrounded  Buffon’s 
fame  with  a  peculiar  respect  and  dignity. 
‘  He  is  ’,  said  Frederick  the  Great  of  him, 
*  the  man  who  has  best  deserved  the  great 
celebrity  which  he  has  acquired  \  And  this 
regularity  of  production,  this  equableness 
of  temper,  he  maintained  by  his  resolute 
disdain  of  personal  controversy. 

Buffon’s  example  seems  to  me  worthy  of 
all  imitation,  and  in  my  humble  way  I  mean 
always  to  follow  it.  I  never  have  replied, 
I  never  will  reply,  to  any  literary  assailant  ; 
in  such  encounters  tempers  are  lost,  the 
world  laughs,  and  truth  is  not  served. 
Least  of  all  should  I  think  of  using  this 
Chair  as  a  place  from  which  to  carry  on 
such  a  conflict.  But  when  a  learned  and 
estimable  man  thinks  he  has  reason  to  com¬ 
plain  of  language  used  by  me  in  this  Chair, 
when  he  attributes  to  me  intentions  and 
feelings  towards  him  which  are  far  from 
my  heart,  I  owe  him  some  explanation, 
and  I  am  bound,  too,  to  make  the  explana¬ 
tion  as  public  as  the  words  which  gave 
offence.  This  is  the  reason  why  I  revert 
once  more  to  the  subject  of  translating 
Homer.  But  being  thus  brought  back  to 
that  subject,  and  not  wishing  to  occupy 
you  solely  with  an  explanation  which,  after 
all,  is  Mr  Newman’s  affair  and  mine,  not 
the  public’s,  I  shall  take  the  opportunity, 
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not  certainly  to  enter  into  any  conflict  with 
anyone,  but  to  try  to  establish  our  old  friend, 
the  coming  translator  of  Homer,  yet  a  little 
firmer  in  the  positions  which  I  hope  we  have 
now  secured  for  him  ;  to  protect  him  against 
the  danger  of  relaxing,  in  the  confusion  of 
dispute,  his  attention  to  those  matters  which 
alone  I  consider  important  for  him  ;  to  save 
him  from  losing  sight,  in  the  dust  of  the 
attacks  delivered  over  it,  of  the  real  body 
of  Patroclus.  He  will,  probably,  when  he 
arrives,  requite  my  solicitude  very  ill,  and 
be  in  haste  to  disown  his  benefactor  :  but 
my  interest  in  him  is  so  sincere  that  I  can 
disregard  his  probable  ingratitude. 

First,  however,  for  the  explanation.  Mr 
Newman  has  published  a  reply  to  the  remarks 
which  I  made  on  his  translation  of  the  Iliad. 
He  seems  to  think  that  the  respect  which  at 
the  outset  of  those  remarks  I  professed  for 
him  must  have  been  professed  ironically  ; 
he  says  that  I  use  ‘  forms  of  attack  against 
him  which  he  does  not  know  how  to  char¬ 
acterize  ’ ;  that  I  ‘  speak  scornfully  *  of  him, 
treat  him  with  ‘  gratuitous  insult,  gratuit¬ 
ous  rancour  ’  ;  that  I  ‘  propagate  slanders  ’ 
against  him,  that  I  wish  to  ‘  damage  him 
with  my  readers  ’,  to  ‘  stimulate  my  readers 
to  despise  ’  him.  He  is  entirely  mistaken. 
I  respect  Mr  Newman  sincerely  ;  I  respect 
him  as  one  of  the  few  learned  men  we  have, 
one  of  the  few  who  love  learning  for  its  own 
sake  ;  this  respect  for  him  I  had  before  I 
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read  his  translation  of  the  Iliad,  I  retained 
it  while  I  was  commenting  on  that  trans¬ 
lation,  I  have  not  lost  it  after  reading  his 
reply.  Any  vivacities  of  expression  which 
may  have  given  him  pain  I  sincerely  regret, 
and  can  only  assure  him  that  I  used  them 
without  a  thought  of  insult  or  rancour. 
When  I  took  the  liberty  of  creating  the 
verb  to  N ewmanize ,  my  intentions  were  no 
more  rancorous  than  if  I  had  said  to  Mil- 
tonize  ;  when  I  exclaimed,  in  my  astonish¬ 
ment  at  his  vocabulary,  ‘  With  whom  can  Mr 
Newman  have  lived  ’  ?  I  meant  merely  to 
convey,  in  a  familiar  form  of  speech,  the 
sense  of  bewilderment  one  has  at  finding  a 
person  to  whom  words  one  thought  all  the 
world  knew  seem  strange,  and  words  one 
thought  entirely  strange,  intelligible.  Yet 
this  simple  expression  of  my  bewilderment 
Mr  Newman  construes  into  an  accusation 
that  he  is  ‘  often  guilty  of  keeping  low  com¬ 
pany  ’,  and  says  that  I  shall  ‘  never  want  a 
stone  to  throw  at  him  ’.  And  what  is 
stranger  still,  one  of  his  friends  gravely 
tells  me  that  Mr  Newman  ‘  lived  with  the 
fellows  of  Balliol  As  if  that  made  Mr 
Newman’s  glossary  less  inexplicable  to  me  ! 
As  if  he  could  have  got  his  glossary  from 
the  fellows  of  Balliol  !  As  if  I  could  believe 
that  the  members  of  that  distinguished 
society,  of  whose  discourse,  not  so  many 
years  afterwards,  I  myself  was  an  unworthy 
hearer,  were  in  Mr  Newman’s  time  so  far 
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removed  from  the  Attic  purity  of  speech 
which  we  all  of  us  admired,  that  when  one 
of  them  called  a  calf  a  bulkin,  the  rest  ‘  easily 
understood  ’  him  ;  or,  when  he  wanted  to 
say  that  a  newspaper-article  was  ‘  proudly 
fine  ’,  it  mattered  little  whether  he  said  it 
was  that  or  bragly  !  No  ;  his  having  lived 
with  the  fellows  of  Balliol  does  not  explain 
Mr  Newman’s  glossary  to  me.  I  will  no 
longer  ask  ‘  with  whom  he  can  have  lived  ’, 
since  that  gives  him  offence  ;  but  I  must 
still  declare  that  where  he  got  his  test  of 
rarity  or  intelligibility  for  words  is  a  mystery 
to  me. 

That,  however,  does  not  prevent  me  from 
entertaining  a  very  sincere  respect  for  Mr 
Newman,  and  since  he  doubts  it,  I  am  glad 
to  reiterate  my  expression  of  it.  But  the 
truth  of  the  matter  is  this  :  I  unfeignedly 
admire  Mr  Newman’s  ability  and  learning  ; 
but  I  think  in  his  translation  of  Homer  he 
has  employed  that  ability  and  learning  quite 
amiss.  I  think  he  has  chosen  quite  the 
wrong  field  for  turning  his  ability  and  learning 
to  account.  I  think  that  in  England,  partly 
from  the  want  of  an  Academy,  partly  from 
a  national  habit  of  intellect  to  which  that 
want  of  an  Academy  is  itself  due,  there 
exists  too  little  of  what  I  may  call  a  public 
force  of  correct  literary  opinion,  possessing 
within  certain  limits  a  clear  sense  of  what 
is  right  and  wrong,  sound  and  unsound, 
and  sharply  recalling  men  of  ability  and 
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learning  from  any  flagrant  misdirection  of 
these  their  advantages.  I  think,  even,  that 
in  our  country  a  powerful  misdirection  of 
this  kind  is  often  more  likely  to  subjugate 
and  pervert  opinion  than  to  be  checked 
and  corrected  by  it  *.  Hence  a  chaos  of 
false  tendencies,  wasted  efforts,  impotent 
conclusions,  works  which  ought  never  to 
have  been  undertaken.  Anyone  who  can 
introduce  a  little  order  into  this  chaos  by 
establishing  in  any  quarter  a  single  sound 
rule  of  criticism,  a  single  rule  which  clearly 
marks  what  is  right  as  right,  and  what  is 
wrong  as  wrong,  does  a  good  deed  ;  and  his 
deed  is  so  much  the  better  the  greater  force 
he  counteracts  of  learning  and  ability  ap¬ 
plied  to  thicken  the  chaos.  Of  course  no 
one  can  be  sure  that  he  has  fixed  any  such 
rules  ;  he  can  only  do  his  best  to  fix  them  ; 
but  somewhere  or  other,  in  the  literary 
opinion  of  Europe,  if  not  in  the  literary 
opinion  of  one  nation,  in  fifty  years,  if  not 
in  five,  there  is  a  final  judgment  on  these 

*  ‘  It  is  the  fact,  that  scholars  of  fastidious  refine¬ 
ment,  but  of  a  judgment  which  I  think  far  more 
masculine  than  Mr  Arnold’s,  have  passed  a  most 
encouraging  sentence  on  large  specimens  of  my  trans¬ 
lation.  I  at  present  count  eight  such  names’. — • 

‘  Before  venturing  to  print,  I  sought  to  ascertain  how 
unlearned  women  and  children  would  accept  my 
verses.  I  could  boast  how  children  and  half- 
educated  women  have  extolled  them,  how  greedily 
a  working  man  has  inquired  for  them,  without  know¬ 
ing  who  was  the  translator’. — Mr  Newman’s  Reply, 
pp.  1 13,  124,  supra. 
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matters,  and  the  critic’s  work  will  at  last 
stand  or  fall  by  its  true  merits. 

Meanwhile,  the  charge  of  having  in  one 
instance  misapplied  his  powers,  of  having 
once  followed  a  false  tendency,  is  no  such 
grievous  charge  to  bring  against  a  man  ; 
it  does  not  exclude  a  great  respect  for  him¬ 
self  personally,  or  for  his  powers  in  the 
happiest  manifestations  of  them.  False 
tendency  is,  I  have  said,  an  evil  to  which 
the  artist  or  the  man  of  letters  in  England 
is  peculiarly  prone  ;  but  everywhere  in  our 
time  he  is  liable  to  it, — the  greatest  as  well 
as  the  humblest.  ‘  The  first  beginnings  of 
my  Wilhelm  Meister  ’,  says  Goethe,  ‘  arose 
out  of  an  obscure  sense  of  the  great  truth 
that  man  will  often  attempt  something  of 
which  nature  has  denied  him  the  proper 
powers,  will  undertake  and  practise  some¬ 
thing  in  which  he  cannot  become  skilled. 
An  inward  feeling  warns  him  to  desist  ’ 
(yes,  but  there  are,  unhappily,  cases  of  ab¬ 
solute  judicial  blindness  !),  ‘  nevertheless  he 
cannot  get  clear  in  himself  about  it,  and  is 
driven  along  a  false  road  to  a  false  goal, 
without  knowing  how  it  is  with  him.  To 
this  we  may  refer  everything  which  goes  by 
the  name  of  false  tendency,  dilettanteism, 
and  so  on.  A  great  many  men  waste  in 
this  way  the  fairest  portion  of  their  lives, 
and  fall  at  last  into  wonderful  delusion  ’. 
Yet  after  all,  Goethe  adds,  it  sometimes 
happens  that  even  on  this  false  road  a  man 
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finds,  not  indeed  that  which  he  sought, 
but  something  which  is  good  and  useful  for 
him  ;  ‘  like  Saul,  the  son  of  Kish,  who  went 
forth  to  look  for  his  father’s  asses,  and  found 
a  kingdom  ’ .  And  thus  false  tendency  as 
well  as  true,  vain  effort  as  well  as  fruitful, 
go  together  to  produce  that  great  move¬ 
ment  of  life,  to  present  that  immense  and 
magic  spectacle  of  human  affairs,  which 
from  boyhood  to  old  age  fascinates  the  gaze 
of  every  man  of  imagination,  and  which 
would  be  his  terror,  if  it  were  not  at  the 
same  time  his  delight. 

So  Mr  Newman  may  see  how  wide-spread 
a  danger  it  is,  to  which  he  has,  as  I  think, 
in  setting  himself  to  translate  Homer,  fallen 
a  prey.  He  may  be  well  satisfied  if  he  can 
escape  from  it  by  paying  it  the  tribute  of 
a  single  work  only.  He  may  judge  how 
unlikely  it  is  that  I  should  ‘  despise  ’  him 
for  once  falling  a  prey  to  it.  I  know  far 
too  well  how  exposed  to  it  we  all  are  ;  how 
exposed  to  it  I  myself  am.  At  this  very 
moment,  for  example,  I  am  fresh  from 
reading  Mr  Newman's  Reply  to  my  Lectures, 
a  reply  full  of  that  erudition  in  which  (as 
I  am  so  often  and  so  good-naturedly  re¬ 
minded,  but  indeed  I  know  it  without  being 
reminded)  Mr  Newman  is  immeasurably  my 
superior.  Well,  the  demon  that  pushes  us 
all  to  our  ruin  is  even  now  prompting  me 
to  follow  Mr  Newman  into  a  discussion 
about  the  digamma,  and  I  know  not  what 
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providence  holds  me  back.  And  some  day, 

I  have  no  doubt,  I  shall  lecture  on  the 
language  of  the  Berbers,  and  give  him  his 
entire  revenge. 

But  Mr  Newman  does  not  confine  himself 
to  complaints  on  his  own  behalf,  he  com¬ 
plains  on  Homer’s  behalf  too.  He  says 
that  my  ‘  statements  about  Greek  literature 
are  against  the  most  notorious  and  ele¬ 
mentary  fact  ’  ;  that  I  ‘  do  a  public  wrong 
to  literature  by  publishing  them  ’  ;  and 
that  the  Professors  to  whom  I  appealed  in 
my  three  Lectures,  ‘  would  only  lose  credit 
if  they  sanctioned  the  use  I  make  of  their 
names’.  He  does  these  eminent  men  the 
kindness  of  adding,  however,  that  ‘  whether 
they  are  pleased  with  this  parading  of  their 
names  in  behalf  of  paradoxical  error,  he 
may  well  doubt  ’,  and  that  ‘  until  they  en¬ 
dorse  it  themselves,  he  shall  treat  my  pro¬ 
cess  as  a  piece  of  forgery  ’.  He  proceeds 
to  discuss  my  statements  at  great  length, 
and  with  an  erudition  and  ingenuity  which 
nobody  can  admire  more  than  I  do.  And 
he  ends  by  saying  that  my  ignorance  is  great. 

Alas !  that  is  very  true.  Much  as  Mr 
Newman  was  mistaken  when  he  talked  of 
my  rancour,  he  is  entirely  right  when  he 
talks  of  my  ignorance.  And  yet,  perverse 
as  it  seems  to  say  so,  I  sometimes  find  my¬ 
self  wishing,  when  dealing  with  these  matters 
of  poetical  criticism,  that  my  ignorance 
were  even  greater  than  it  is.  To  handle 
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these  matters  properly  there  is  needed  a 
poise  so  perfect  that  the  least  overweight 
in  any  direction  tends  to  destroy  the  bal¬ 
ance.  Temper  destroys  it,  a  crotchet  de¬ 
stroys  it,  even  erudition  may  destroy  it. 
To  press  to  the  sense  of  the  thing  itself  with 
which  one  is  dealing,  not  to  go  off  on  some 
collateral  issue  about  the  thing,  is  the  hardest 
matter  in  the  world.  The  ‘  thing  itself  ’ 
with  which  one  is  here  dealing,  the  critical 
perception  of  poetic  truth,  is  of  all  things 
the  most  volatile,  elusive,  and  evanescent  ; 
by  even  pressing  too  impetuously  after  it, 
one  runs  the  risk  of  losing  it.  The  critic 
of  poetry  should  have  the  finest  tact,  the 
nicest  moderation,  the  most  free,  flexible, 
and  elastic  spirit  imaginable  ;  he  should  be 
indeed  the  ‘  ondoyant  et  divers  ’,  the  un¬ 
dulating  and  diverse  being  of  Montaigne. 
The  less  he  can  deal  wth  his  object  simply 
and  freely,  the  more  things  he  has  to  take 
into  account  in  dealing  with  it,  the  more, 
in  short,  he  has  to  encumber  himself,  so 
much  the  greater  force  of  spirit  he  needs 
to  retain  his  elasticity.  But  one  cannot 
exactly  have  this  greater  force  by  wishing 
•  for  it  ;  so,  for  the  force  of  spirit  one  has, 
the  load  put  upon  it  is  often  heavier  than  it 
will  well  bear.  The  late  Duke  of  Wellington 
said  of  a  certain  peer  that  ‘  it  was  a  great 
pity  his  education  had  been  so  far  too  much 
for  his  abilities  ’.  In  like  manner,  one  often 
sees  erudition  out  of  all  proportion  to  its 
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owner’s  critical  faculty.  Little  as  I  know, 
therefore,  I  am  always  apprehensive,  in 
dealing  with  poetry,  lest  even  that  little 
should  prove  ‘  too  much  for  my  abilities 
With  this  consciousness  of  my  own  lack 
of  learning,  nay,  with  this  sort  of  acquies¬ 
cence  in  it,  with  this  belief  that  for  the 
labourer  in  the  field  of  poetical  criticism 
learning  has  its  disadvantages,  I  am  not 
likely  to  dispute  with  Mr  Newman  about 
matters  of  erudition.  All  that  he  says  on 
these  matters  in  his  Reply  I  read  with  great 
interest  ;  in  general  I  agree  with  him  ;  but 
only,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  up  to  a  certain 
point.  Like  all  learned  men,  accustomed 
to  desire  definite  rules,  he  draws  his  con¬ 
clusions  too  absolutely  ;  he  wants  to  include 
too  much  under  his  rules  ;  he  does  not  quite 
perceive  that  in  poetical  criticism  the  shade, 
the  fine  distinction,  is  everything  ;  and  that, 
when  he  has  once  missed  this,  in  all  he  says 
he  is  in  truth  but  beating  the  air.  For  in¬ 
stance  :  because  I  think  Homer  noble,  he 
imagines  I  must  think  him  elegant  ;  and 
in  fact  he  says  in  plain  words  that  I  do 
think  him  so,  that  to  me  Homer  seems 
‘  pervadingly  elegant  \  But  he  does  not. 
Virgil  is  elegant,  ‘  pervadingly  elegant  ’, 
even  in  passages  of  the  highest  emotion  : 

O,  ubi  campi, 

Spercheosque,  et  virginibus  baccbata  Lacsenis 

Taygeta  *  ! 


*  ‘  O  fcr  the  fields  of  Thessaly  and  the  streams  of 
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Even  there  Virgil,  though  of  a  divine  ele¬ 
gance,  is  still  elegant,  but  Homer  is  not 
elegant  ;  the  word  is  quite  a  wrong  one 
to  apply  to  him,  and  Mr  Newman  is  quite 
right  in  blaming  anyone  he  finds  so  ap¬ 
plying  it.  Again  ;  arguing  against  my  as¬ 
sertion  that  Homer  is  not  quaint,  he  says  : 

‘  It  is  quaint  to  call  waves  wet ,  milk  white , 
blood  dusky,  horses  single-hoofed ,  words 
winged,  Vulcan  Lohfoot  (KvAAo7roS<W),  a 
spear  longshadowy  ’ ,  and  so  on.  I  find  I 
know  not  how  many  distinctions  to  draw 
here.  I  do  not  think  it  quaint  to  call 
waves  wet,  or  milk  white ,  or  words  winged  ; 
but  I  do  think  it  quaint  to  call  horses  single- 
hoofed,  or  Vulcan  Lob  foot,  or  a  spear  long- 
shadowy.  As  to  calling  blood  dusky,  I  do 
not  feel  quite  sure  ;  I  will  tell  Mr  Newman 
my  opinion  when  I  see  the  passage  in  which 
he  calls  it  so.  But  then,  again,  because  it 
is  quaint  to  call  Vulcan  Lob  foot,  I  cannot 
admit  that  it  was  quaint  to  call  him  KuAAo- 
ttoSiwv  ;  nor  that,  because  it  is  quaint  to 
call  a  spear  longshadowy ,  it  was  quaint  to 
call  it  SoXtypo-KLov.  Here  Mr  Newman’s 
erudition  misleads  him  :  he  knows  the 
literal  value  of  the  Greek  so  well,  that  he 
thinks  his  literal  rendering  identical  with 
the  Greek,  and  that  the  Greek  must  stand 
or  fall  along  with  his  rendering.  But  the 

Spercheios  !  O  for  the  hills  alive  with  the  dances  of 
the  Laconian  maidens,  the  hills  of  Taygetus’  ! — 
Georgies,  ii.  486. 
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real '  question  is,  not  whether  he  has  given 
us,  so  to  speak,  full  change  for  the  Greek, 
but  how  he  gives  us  our  change  :  we  want 
it  in  gold,  and  he  gives  it  us  in  copper. 
Again  :  ‘  It  is  quaint  ’,  says  Mr  Newman, 
c  to  address  a  young  friend  as  “  O  Pippin  ”  ! 
it  is  quaint  to  compare  Ajax  to  an  ass  whom 
boys  are  belabouring  \  Here,  too,  Mr  New¬ 
man  goes  much  too  fast,  and  his  category  of 
quaintness  is  too  comprehensive.  To  ad¬ 
dress  a  young  friend  as  ‘  O  Pippin  ’  !  is,  I 
cordially  agree  with  him,  very  quaint  ;  al¬ 
though  I  do  not  think  it  was  quaint  in 
Sarpedon  to  address  Glaucus  as  w  -ttv tov  : 
but  in  comparing,  whether  in  Greek  or  in 
English,  Ajax  to  an  ass  whom  boys  are 
belabouring,  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  of 
necessity  anything  quaint  at  all.  Again  ; 
because  I  said  that  eld,  lief ,  in  sooth ,  and 
other  words,  are,  as  Mr  Newman  uses  them 
in  certain  places,  bad  words,  he  imagines 
that  I  must  mean  to  stamp  these  words 
with  an  absolute  reprobation  ;  and  because 
I  said  that  ‘  my  Bibliolatry  is  excessive 
he  imagines  that  I  brand  all  words  as  ignoble 
which  are  not  in  the  Bible.  Nothing  of  the 
kind  :  there  are  no  such  absolute  rules  to 
be  laid  down  in  these  matters.  The  Bible 
vocabulary  is  to  be  used  as  an  assistance, 
not  as  an  authority.  Of  the  words  which, 
placed  where  Mr  Newman  places  them,  I 
have  called  bad  words,  everyone  may  be 
excellent  in  some  other  place.  Take  eld, 
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for  instance  :  when  Shakspeare,  reproaching 
man  with  the  dependence  in  which  his  youth 
is  passed,  says  : 

all  thy  blessed  youth 
Becomes  as  aged,  and  doth  beg  the  alms 
Of  palsied  eld ,  .  .  . 

it  seems  to  me  that  eld  comes  in  excellently 
there,  in  a  passage  of  curious  meditation  ; 
but  when  Mr  Newman  renders  ayrj/cxo  r’ 
dOavarw  re  by  ‘  from  Eld  and  Death  ex¬ 
empted  ’,  it  seems  to  me  he  infuses  a  tinge 
of  quaintness  into  the  transparent  simplicity 
of  Homer’s  expression,  and  so  I  call  eld  a 
bad  word  in  that  place. 

Once  more.  Mr  Newman  lays  it  down 
as  a  general  rule  that  ‘  many  of  Homer’s 
energetic  descriptions  are  expressed  in  coarse 
physical  words  ’.  He  goes  on  :  ‘I  give 
one  illustration, — Tpoies  TrpovTvpav  aoAAees. 
Cowper,  misled  by  the  ignis  fatuus  of 
“  stateliness  ”  renders  it  absurdly  : 

The  powers  of  Ilium  gave  the  first  assault 
Embattled  close  ; 

but  it  is,  strictly,  “  The  Trojans  knocked 
forward  (or,  thumped,  butted  forward)  in 
close  pack  ”.  The  verb  is  too  coarse  for 
later  polished  prose,  and  even  the  adjective 
is  very  strong  ( packed  together ).  I  believe 
that  “  forward  in  pack  the  Trojans  pitched  ”, 
would  not  be  really  unfaithful  to  the  Homeric 
colour ;  and  I  maintain  that  “  forward  in 
mass  the  Trojans  pitched  ”,  would  be  an 
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irreprovable  rendering’.  He  actually  gives 
us  all  that  as  if  it  were  a  piece  of  scientific 
deduction  ;  and  as  if,  at  the  end,  he  had 
arrived  at  an  incontrovertible  conclusion. 
But,  in  truth,  one  cannot  settle  these  matters 
quite  in  this  way.  Mr  Newman’s  general 
rule  may  be  true  or  false  (I  dislike  to  meddle 
with  general  rules),  but  every  part  in  what 
follows  must  stand  or  fall  by  itself,  and  its 
soundness  or  unsoundness  has  nothing  at 
all  to  do  with  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  Mr 
Newman’s  general  rule.  He  first  gives,  as 
a  strict  rendering  of  the  Greek,  ‘  The  Trojans 
knocked  forward  (or,  thumped,  butted  for¬ 
ward),  in  close  pack  ’.  I  need  not  say  that, 
as  a  ‘  strict  rendering  of  the  Greek  ’,  this  is 
good  ;  all  Mr  Newman’s  ‘  strict  renderings  of 
the  Greek  ’  are  sure  to  be,  as  such,  good  ; 
but  ‘  in  close  pack  ’,  for  do  Wees,  seems  to 
me  to  be  what  Mr  Newman’s  renderings  are 
not  always, — an  excellent  poetical  rendering 
of  the  Greek  ;  a  thousand  times  better, 
certainly,  than  Cowper’s  ‘  embattled  close’. 
Well,  but  Mr  Newman  goes  on  :  ‘I  believe 
that,  C(  forward  in  pack  the  Trojans  pitched  ”, 
would  not  be  really  unfaithful  to  the 
Homeric  colour  ’.  Here,  I  say,  the  Homeric 
colour  is  half  washed  out  of  Mr  Newman’s 
happy  rendering  of  doWees ;  while  in 
‘  pitched  ’  for  'jrpovrvx//av,  the  literal  fidelity 
of  the  first  rendering  is  gone,  while  certainly 
no  Homeric  colour  has  come  in  its  place. 
Finally,  Mr  Newman  concludes  :  ‘  I  maintain 
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that  “  forward  in  mass  the  Trojans  pitched  ”, 
would  be  an  irreprovable  rendering  ’ .  Here, 
in  what  Mr  Newman  fancies  his  final  moment 
of  triumph,  Homeric  colour  and  literal 
fidelity  have  alike  abandoned  him  alto¬ 
gether  ;  the  last  stage  of  his  translation  is 
much  worse  than  the  second,  and  immeasur¬ 
ably  worse  than  the  first. 

All  this  to  show  that  a  looser,  easier 
method  than  Mr  Newman’s  must  be  taken, 
if  we  are  to  arrive  at  any  good  result  in 
these  questions.  I  now  go  on  to  follow  Mr 
Newman  a  little  furthei,  not  at  all  as  wishing 
to  dispute  with  him,  but  as  seeking  (and  this 
is  the  true  fruit  we  may  gather  from  criti¬ 
cisms  upon  us)  to  gain  hints  from  him  for 
the  establishment  of  some  useful  truth 
about  our  subject,  even  when  I  think  him 
wrong.  I  still  retain,  I  confess,  my  con¬ 
viction  that.(Homer’s  characteristic  qualities 
are  rapidity  oTinovement,  plainness  of  words 
and  style,  simplicity  and  directness  of  ideas, 
and,  above  all,  nobleness,  the  grand  manner.  ; 
Whenever  Mr  Newman  drops  a  word, 
awakens  a  train  of  thought,  which  leads  me 
to  see  any  of  these  characteristics  more 
clearly,  I  am  grateful  to  him  ;  and  one  or 
two  suggestions  of  this  kind  which  he 
affords,  are  all  that  now,  having  expressed 
my  sorrow  that  he  should  have  miscon¬ 
ceived  my  feelings  towards  him,  and  pointed 
out  wbat  I  think  the  vice  of  his  method  of 
criticism,  I  have  to  notice  in  his  Reply. 
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Such  a  suggestion  I  find  in  Mr  Newman’s 
remarks  on  my  assertion  that  the  translator 
of  Homer  must  not  adopt  a  quaint  and 
antiquated  style  in  rendering  him,  because 
the  impression  which  Homer  makes  upon 
the  living  scholar  is  not  that  of  a  poet 
quaint  and  antiquated,  but  that  of  a  poet 
perfectly  simple,  perfectly  intelligible.  I 
added  that  we  cannot,  I  confess,  really 
know  how  Homer  seemed  to  Sophocles, 
but  that  it  is  impossible  to  me  to  believe 
that  he  seemed  to  him  quaint  and  anti¬ 
quated.  Mr  Newman  asserts,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  I  am  absurdly  wrong  here  ;  that 
Homer  seemed  ‘  out  and  out  ’  quaint  and 
antiquated  to  the  Athenians  ;  that  ‘  every 
sentence  of  him  was  more  or  less  antiquated 
to  Sophocles,  who  could  no  more  help 
feeling  at  every  instant  the  foreign  and 
antiquated  character  of  the  poetry  than  an 
Englishman  can  help  feeling  the  same  in 
reading  Burns’  poems  ’.  And  not  only 
does  Mr  Newman  say  this,  but  he  has  man¬ 
aged  thoroughly  to  convince  some  of  his 
readers  of  it.  *  Homer’s  Greek  ’,  says  one 
of  them,  ‘  certainly  seemed  antiquated  to 
the  historical  times  of  Greece.  Mr  Newman, 
taking  a  far  broader  historical  and  philo¬ 
logical  view  than  Mr  Arnold,  stoutly  main¬ 
tains  that  it  did  seem  so.’  And  another  says  : 
‘  Doubtless  Homer’s  dialect  and  diction  were 
as  hard  and  obscure  to  a  later  Attic  Greek 
as  Chaucer  to  an  Englishman  of  our  day  ’ 
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Mr  Newman  goes  on  to  say,  that  not  only 
was  Homer  antiquated  relatively  to  Pericles, 
but  he  is  antiquated  to  the  living  scholar  ; 
and,  indeed,  is  in  himself  ‘  absolutely  antique, 
being  the  poet  of  a  barbarian  age  ’.  He 
tells  us  of  his  ‘  inexhaustible  quaintnesses  ’, 
of  his  *  very  eccentric  diction  ’  ;  and  he 
infers,  of  course,  that  he  is  perfectly  right 
in  rendering  him  in  a  quaint  and  antiquated 
style. 

Now  this  question,  whether  or  no  Homer 
seemed  quaint  and  antiquated  to  Sophocles, 
I  call  a  delightful  question  to  raise.  It  is 
not  a  barren  verbal  dispute  ;  it  is  a  question 
‘  drenched  in  matter  ’,  to  use  an  expression 
of  Bacon  ;  a  question  full  of  flesh  and  blood, 
and  of  which  the  scrutiny,  though  I  still 
think  we  cannot  settle  absolutely,  may  yet 
give  us  a  directly  useful  result.  To  scru¬ 
tinize  it  may  lead  us  to  see  more  clearly 
what  sort  of  a  style  a  modern  translator 
of  Homer  ought  to  adopt. 

Homer’s  verses  were  some  of  the  first 
words  which  a  young  Athenian  heard.  He 
heard  them  from  his  mother  or  his  nurse 
before  he  went  to  school  ;  and  at  school, 
when  he  went  there,  he  was  constantly 
occupied  with  them.  So  much  did  he  hear 
of  them  that  Socrates  proposes,  in  the 
interests  of  morality,  to  have  selections 
from  Homer  made,  and  placed  in  the  hands 
of  mothers  and  nurses,  in  his  model  republic  ; 
in  order  that,  of  an  author  with  whom  they 
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were  sure  to  be  so  perpetually  conversant, 
the  young  might  learn  only  those  parts 
which  might  do  them  good.  His  language 
was  as  familiar  to  Sophocles,  we  may  be 
quite  sure,  as  the  language  of  the  Bible  is 
to  us. 

Nay,  more.  Homer’s  language  was  not, 
of  course,  in  the  time  of  Sophocles,  the  spoken 
or  written  language  of  ordinary  life,  any 
more  than  the  language  of  the  Bible,  any 
more  than  the  language  of  poetry,  is  with 
us  ;  but  for  one  great  species  of  composition, 
epic  poetry,  it  was  still  the  current  language  ; 
it  was  the  language  in  which  everyone  who 
made  that  sort  of  poetry  composed.  Every¬ 
one  at  Athens  who  dabbled  in  epic  poetry, 
not  only  understood  Homer’s  language,  he 
possessed  it.  He  possessed  it  as  everyone 
who  dabbles  in  poetry  with  us,  possesses 
what  may  be  called  the  poetical  vocabulary, 
as  distinguished  from  the  vocabulary  of 
common  speech  and  of  modern  prose  : 
I  mean,  such  expressions  as  perchance  for 
perhaps ,  spake  for  spoke ,  aye  for  ever ,  don 
for  put  on,  charmed  for  charm'd,  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  others.  J 

I  might  go  to  Burns  and  Chaucer,  and, 
taking  words  and  passages  from  them,  ask 
if  they  afforded  any  parallel  to  a  language 
so  familiar  and  so  possessed.  But  this  I 
will  not  do,  for  Mr  Newman  himself  supplies 
me  with  what  he  thinks  a  fair  parallel,  in 
its  effect  upon  us,  to  the  language  of  Homer 
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in  its  effect  upon  Sophocles.  He  says  that 
such  words  as  mon,  londis,  libbard ,  withouten , 
muchel,  give*  us  a  tolerable  but  incomplete 
notion  of  this  parallel  ;  and  he  finally  ex¬ 
hibits  the  parallel  in  all  its  clearness,  by  this 
poetical  specimen  : 

Dat  mon,  quhich  hauldeth  Kyngis  af 
Londis  yn  feo,  niver 

(I  tell  ’e)  feereth  aught ;  sith  hee 
Doth  hauld  hys  londis  yver. 

Now,  does  Mr  Newman  really  think  that 
Sophocles  could,  as  he  says,  ‘  no  more  help 
feeling  at  every  instant  the  foreign  and 
antiquated  character  of  Homer,  than  an 
Englishman  can  help  feeling  the  same  in 
hearing  these  lines  ’  ?  Is  he  quite  sure  of 
it  ?  He  says  he  is ;  he  will  not  allow  of 
any  doubt  or  hesitation  in  the  matter.  I 
had  confessed  we  could  not  really  know 
how  Homer  seemed  to  Sophocles  ;  ‘  Let  Mr 
Arnold  confess  for  himself  ’,  cries  Mr  New¬ 
man,  ‘  and  not  for  me,  who  know  perfectly 
well  ’.  And  this  is  what  he  knows  ! 

Mr  Newman  says,  however,  that  I  ‘  play 
fallaciously  on  the  words  familiar  and  un¬ 
familiar  ’  ;  that  ‘  Homer’s  words  may  have 
been  familiar  to  the  Athenians  (i.e.  often 
heard)  even  when  they  were  either  not 
understood  by  them  or  else,  being  under¬ 
stood,  were  yet  felt  and  known  to  be  utterly 
foreign.  Let  my  renderings  ’,  he  continues, 
‘  be  heard,  as  Pope  or  even  Cowper  has  been 
heard,  and  no  one  will  be  “  surprised  ” 
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But  the  whole  question  is  here.  The 
translator  must  not  assume  that  to  have 
taken  place  which  has  not  taken  place, 
although,  perhaps,  he  may  wish  it  to  have 
taken  place,  namely,  that  his  diction  is 
become  an  established  possession  of  the 
minds  of  men,  and  therefore  is,  in  its  proper 
place,  familiar  to  them,  will  not  ‘  surprise  ’ 
them.  If  Homer’s  language  was  familiar, 
that  is,  often  heard,  then  to  his  language 
words  like  londis  and  libbard,  which  are  not 
familiar,  offer,  for  the  translator’s  purpose, 
no  parallel.  For  some  purpose  of  the  philo- 
loger  they  may  offer  a  parallel  to  it  ;  for  the 
translator’s  purpose  they  offer  none.  The 
question  is  not,  whether  a  diction  is  anti¬ 
quated  for  current  speech,  but  whether  it 
is  antiquated  for  that  particular  purpose 
for  which  it  is  employed.  A  diction  that 
is  antiquated  for  common  speech  and  com¬ 
mon  prose,  may  very  well  not  be  antiquated 
for  poetry  or  certain  special  kinds  of  prose. 
‘  Peradventure  there  shall  be  ten  found 
there  ’,  is  not  antiquated  for  Biblical  prose, 
though  for  conversation  or  for  a  newspaper 
it  is  antiquated.  ‘  The  trumpet  spake  not 
to  the  armed  throng  ’,  is  not  antiquated  for 
poetry,  although  we  should  not  write  in  a 
letter,  ‘  he  spake  to  me  ’,  or  say,  ‘  the 
British  soldier  is  armed  with  the  Enfield 
rifle  ’.  But  when  language  is  antiquated 
for  that  particular  purpose  for  which  it  is 
employed,  as  numbers  of  Chaucer’s  words, 
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for  instance,  are  antiquated  for  poetry, 
such  language  is  a  bad  representative  of 
language  which,  like  Homer’s,  was  never 
antiquated  for  that  particular  purpose  for 
which  it  was  employed.  I  imagine  that 
n^A^iaSew  for  U^XecSov,  in  Homer,  no 
more  sounded  antiquated  to  Sophocles,  than 
arm6d  for  arm'd,  in  Milton,  sounds  anti¬ 
quated  to  us  ;  but  Mr  Newman’s  withouten 
and  muchel  do  sound  to  us  antiquated,  even 
for  poetry,  and  therefore  they  do  not  corre¬ 
spond  in  their  effect  upon  us  with  Homer’s 
words  in  their  effect  upon  Sophocles.  When 
Chaucer,  who  uses  such  words,  is  to  pass 
current  amongst  us,  to  be  familiar  to  us, 
as  Homer  was  familiar  to  the  Athenians, 
he  has  to  be  modernized,  as  Wordsworth 
and  others  set  to  work  to  modernize  him  ; 
but  an  Athenian  no  more  needed  to  have 
Homer  modernized,  than  we  need  to  have 
the  Bible  modernized,  or  Wordsworth  him¬ 
self. 

Therefore,  when  Mr  Newman’s  words 
bragly,  bulkin,  and  the  rest,  are  an  estab¬ 
lished  possession  of  our  minds,  as  Homer’s 
words  were  an  established  possession  of  an 
Athenian’s  mind,  he  may  use  them  ;  but  not 
till  then.  Chaucer’s  words,  the  words  of 
Burns,  great  poets  as  these  were,  are  yet 
not  thus  an  established  possession  of  an 
Englishman’s  mind,  and  therefore  they 
must  not  be  used  in  rendering  Homer  into 
English. 
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Mr  Newman  has  been  misled  just  by 
doing  that  which  his  admirer  praises  him 
for  doing,  by  taking  a  ‘  far  broader  historical 
and  philological  view  than  mine  ’ .  Precisely 
because  he  has  done  this,  and  has  applied 
the  ‘  philological  view  ’  where  it  was  not 
applicable,  but  where  the  ‘  poetical  view  ’ 
alone  was  rightly  applicable,  he  has  fallen 
into  error. 

It  is  the  same  with  him  in  his  remarks  on 
the  difficulty  and  obscurity  of  Homer. 
Homer,  I  say,  is  perfectly  plain  in  speech, 
simple,  and  intelligible.  And  I  infer  from 
this  that  his  translator,  too,  ought  to  be 
perfectly  plain  in  speech,  simple,  and  in¬ 
telligible  ;  ought  not  to  say,  for  instance, 
in  rendering 

0 vt€.  Ke  ere  (rreWoc/ju  Is  KvSiaveipav  .  .  . 

*  Nor  liefly  thee  would  I  advance  to  man- 
ennobling  battle’, — and  things  of  that  kind. 
Mr  Newman  hands  me  a  list  of  some  twenty 
hard  words,  invokes  Buttmann,  Mr  Malden, 
and  M.  Benfey,  and  asks  me  if  I  think  my¬ 
self  wiser  than  all  the  world  of  Greek  scholars, 
and  if  I  am  ready  to  supply  the  deficiencies 
of  Liddell  and  Scott’s  Lexicon  !  But  here, 
again,  Mr  Newman  errs  by  not  perceiving 
that  the  question  is  not  one  of  scholarship, 
but  of  a  poetical  translation  of  Homer. 
This,  I  say,  should  be  perfectly  simple  and 
intelligible.  He  replies  by  telling  me  that 
aSivos,  etAiVoSes,  and  oayaAoeis  are  hard 
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words.  Well,  but  what  does  he  infer  from 
that  ?  That  the  poetical  translation,  in  his 
rendering  of  them,  is  to  give  us  a  sense  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  scholar,  and  so  is  to 
make  his  translation  obscure  ?  If  he  does 
not  mean  that,  how,  by  bringing  forward 
these  hard  words,  does  he  touch  the  question 
whether  an  English  version  of  Homer  should 
be  plain  or  not  plain  ?  If  Homer’s  poetry, 
as  poetry,  is  in  its  general  effect  on  the 
poetical  reader  perfectly  simple  and  intel¬ 
ligible,  the  uncertainty  of  the  scholar  about 
the  true  meaning  of  certain  words  can  never 
change  this  general  effect.  Rather  will  the 
poetry  of  Homer  make  us  forget  his  philo¬ 
logy,  than  his  philology  make  us  forget  his 
poetry.  It  may  even  be  affirmed  that  every¬ 
one  who  reads  Homer  perpetually  for  the 
sake  of  enjoying  his  poetry  (and  no  one  who 
does  not  so  read  him  will  ever  translate  him 
well),  comes  at  last  to  form  a  perfectly  clear 
sense  in  his  own  mind  for  every  important 
word  in  Homer,  such  as  dSivos,  or  rjXiftaros, 
whatever  the  scholar’s  doubts  about  the 
word  may  be.  And  this  sense  is  present 
to  his  mind  with  perfect  clearness  and  ful¬ 
ness,  whenever  the  word  recurs,  although 
as  a  scholar  he  may  know  that  he  cannot 
be  sure  whether  this  sense  is  the  right  one 
or  not.  But  poetically  he  feels  clearly 
about  the  word,  although  philologically  he 
may  not.  The  scholar  in  him  may  hesitate, 
like  the  father  in  Sheridan’s  play  ;  but  the 
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reader  of  poetry  in  him  is,  like  the  governor, 
fixed.  The  same  thing  happens  to  us  with 
our  own  language.  How  many  words  occur 
in  the  Bible,  for  instance,  to  which  thousands 
of  hearers  do  not  feel  sure  they  attach  the 
precise  real  meaning  ;  but  they  make  out 
a  meaning  for  them  out  of  what  materials 
they  have  at  hand  ;  and  the  words,  heard 
over  and  over  again,  come  to  convey  this 
meaning  with  a  certainty  which  poetically 
is  adequate,  though  not  philologically .  How 
many  have  attached  a  clear  and  poetically 
adequate  sense  to  ‘  the  beam  ’  and  ‘  the 
mote  ’,  though  not  precisely  the  right  one  ! 
How  clearly,  again,  have  readers  got  a  sense 
from  Milton’s  words,  ‘  grate  on  their  scrannel 
pipes  ’ ,  who  yet  might  have  been  puzzled 
to  write  a  commentary  on  the  word  scrannel 
for  the  dictionary  !  So  we  get  a  clear  sense 
from  aSivos  as  an  epithet  for  grief,  after 
often  meeting  with  it  and  finding  out  all 
we  can  about  it,  even  though  that  all  be 
philologically  insufficient  ;  so  we  get  a  clear 
sense  from  etAiVoSes  as  an  epithet  for  cows. 
And  this  his  clear  poetical  sense  about  the 
words,  not  his  philological  uncertainties 
about  them,  is  what  the  translator  has  to 
convey.  Words  like  bragly  and  bulkin  offer 
no  parallel  to  these  words  ;  because  the 
reader,  from  his  entire  want  of  familiarity 
with  the  words  bragly  and  bulkin ,  has  no 
clear  sense  of  them  poetically. 

Perplexed  by  his  knowledge  of  the  philo- 
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logical  aspect  of  Homer’s  language,  encum¬ 
bered  by  his  own  learning,  Mr  Newman,  I 
say,  misses  the  poetical  aspect,  misses  that 
with  which  alone  we  are  here  concerned. 

*  Homer  is  odd  ’,  he  persists,  fixing  his  eyes 
on  his  own  philological  analysis  of 
and  ftepoxps,  and  Kr>AAo7roSicov,  and  not  on 
these  words  in  their  synthetic  character  ; — 
just  as  Professor  Max  Muller,  going  a  little 
farther  back,  and  fixing  his  attention  on  the 
elementary  value  of  the  word  Ovydrpp,  might 
say  Homer  was  ‘  odd  ’  for  using  that  word  ; — 
‘  if  the  whole  Greek  nation,  by  long 
familiarity,  had  become  inobservant  of 
Homer’s  oddities  ’,  of  the  oddities  of  this 
‘  noble  barbarian  ’,  as  Mr  Newman  elsewhere 
calls  him,  this  ‘  noble  barbarian  ’  with  the 
‘  lively  eye  of  the  savage  ’,  ‘  that  would  be 
no  fault  of  mine.  That  would  not  justify 
Mr  Arnold’s  blame  of  me  for  rendering  the 
words  correctly  ’.  Correctly , — ah,  but  what 
is  correctness  in  this  case  ?  This  correctness 
of  his  is  the  very  rock  on  which  Mr  Newman 
has  split.  He  is  so  correct  that  at  last  he 
finds  peculiarity  everywhere.  The  true 
knowledge  of  Homer  becomes  at  last,  in 
his  eyes,  a  knowledge  of  Homer’s  ‘  peculi¬ 
arities,  pleasant  and  unpleasant  ’.  Learned 
men  know  these  ‘  peculiarities  ’,  and  Homer 
is  to  be  translated  because  the  unlearned 
are  impatient  to  know  them  too.  *  That  ’, 
he  exclaims,  ‘  is  just  why  people  want  to 
read  an  English  Homer,  to  know  all  his 
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oddities ,  just  as  learned  men  do  ’.  Here  I 
am  obliged  to  shake  my  head,  and  to  declare 
that,  in  spite  of  all  my  respect  for  Mr  New¬ 
man,  I  cannot  go  these  lengths  with  him. 
He  talks  of  my  *  monomaniac  fancy  that 
there  is  nothing  quaint  or  antique  in 
Homer  ’ .  Terrible  learning,  I  cannot  help 
in  my  turn  exclaiming,  terrible  learning, 
which  discovers  so  much  ! 

Here,  then,  I  take  my  leave  of  Mr  New¬ 
man,  retaining  my  opinion  that  his  version 
of  Homer  is  spoiled  by  his  making  Homer 
odd  and  ignoble  ;  but  having,  I  hope, 
sufficient  love  for  literature  to  be  able  to 
canvass  works  without  thinking  of  persons, 
and  to  hold  this  or  that  production  cheap, 
while  retaining  a  sincere  respect,  on  other 
grounds,  for  its  author. 

In  fulfilment  of  my  promise  to  take  this 
opportunity  for  giving  the  translator  of 
Homer  a  little  further  advice,  I  proceed  to 
notice  one  or  two  other  criticisms  which  I 
find,  in  like  manner,  suggestive  ;  which  give 
us  an  opportunity,  that  is,  of  seeing  more 
clearly,  as  we  look  into  them,  the  true 
principles  on  which  translation  of  Homer 
should  rest.  This  is  all  I  seek  in  criticisms  ; 
and,  perhaps  (as  I  have  already  said)  it  is 
only  as  one  seeks  a  positive  result  of  this 
kind,  that  one  can  get  any  fruit  from  them. 
Seeking  a  negative  result  from  them,  per¬ 
sonal  altercation  and  wrangling,  one  gets 
no  fruit  ;  seeking  a  positive  result,  the 
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elucidation  and  establishment  of  one’s  ideas, 
one  may  get  much.  Even  bad  criticisms 
may  thus  be  made  suggestive  and  fruitful. 
I  declared,  in  a  former  lecture  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  my  conviction  that  criticism  is  not  the 
strong  point  of  our  national  literature. 
Well,  even  the  bad  criticisms  on  our  present 
topic  which  I  meet  with,  serve  to  illustrate 
this  conviction  for  me.  And  thus  one  is 
enabled,  even  in  reading  remarks  which  for 
Homeric  criticism,  for  their  immediate  sub¬ 
ject,  have  no  value,  which  are  far  too  per¬ 
sonal  in  spirit,  far  too  immoderate  in  temper, 
and  far  too  heavy-handed  in  style,  for  the 
delicate  matter  they  have  to  treat,  still  to 
gain  light  and  confirmation  for  a  serious 
idea,  and  to  follow  the  Baconian  injunction, 
semper  aliquid  addiscere ,  always  to  be  adding 
to  one’s  stock  of  observation  and  know¬ 
ledge.  Yes,  even  when  we  have  to  do  with 
writers  who,  to  quote  the  words  of  an  ex¬ 
quisite  critic,  the  master  of  us  all  in  criti¬ 
cism,  M.  Sainte-Beuve,  remind  us,  when  they 
handle  such  subjects  as  our  present,  of 
‘  Romans  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  century, 
coming  to  hold  forth,  all  at  random,  in 
African  style,  on  papers  found  in  the  desk 
of  Augustus,  Maecenas,  or  Pollio  ’,  even  then 
we  may  instruct  ourselves  if  we  may  regard 
ideas  and  not  persons  ;  even  then  we  may 
enable  ourselves  to  say,  with  the  same  critic 
describing  the  effect  made  upon  him  by 
D’Argenson’s  Memoirs  :  ‘  My  taste  is  re- 
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volted,  but  I  learn  something ;  Je  suis 
choqud  mais  je  suis  instruit  ’. 

But  let  us  pass  to  criticisms  which  are 
suggestive  directly  and  not  thus  indirectly 
only,  criticisms  by  examining  which  we  may 
be  brought  nearer  to  what  immediately  in¬ 
terests  us,  the  right  way  of  translating 
Homer. 

I  said  that  Homer  did  not  rise  and  sink 
with  his  subject,  was  never  to  be  called 
prosaic  and  low.  This  gives  surprise  to 
many  persons,  who  object  that  parts  of 
the  Iliad  are  certainly  pitched  lower  than 
others,  and  who  remind  me  of  a  number 
of  absolutely  level  passages  in  Homer.  But 
I  never  denied  that  a  subject  must  rise  and 
sink,  that  it  must  have  its  elevated  and  its 
level  regions  ;  all  I  deny  is,  that  a  poet 
can  be  said  to  rise  and  sink  when  all  that 
he,  as  a  poet,  can  do,  is  perfectly  well  done  ; 
when  he  is  perfectly  sound  and  good,  that 
is,  perfect  as  a  poet,  in  the  level  regions  of 
his  subject  as  well  as  in  its  elevated  regions. 
Indeed,  what  distinguishes  the  greatest 
masters  of  poetry  from  all  others  is,  that 
they  are  perfectly  sound  and  poetical  in 
these  level  regions  of  their  subject,  in  these 
regions  which  are  the  great  difficulty  of  all 
poets  but  the  very  greatest,  which  they 
never  quite  know  what  to  do  with.  A  poet 
may  sink  in  these  regions  by  being  falsely 
grand  as  well  as  by  being  low  ;  he  sinks, 
in  short,  whenever  he  does  not  treat  his 
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matter,  whatever  it  is,  in  a  perfectly  good 
and  poetic  way.  But,  so  long  as  he  treats 
it  in  this  way,  he  cannot  be  said  to  sink , 
whatever  his  matter  may  do.  A  passage 
of  the  simplest  narrative  is  quoted  to  me 
from  Homer  : — 

oj rpvvev  8e  eKacrrov  ei roi^opevos  eireecrcTLv, 

Mec rOXrjv  re,  TAavKov  re,  MeSovra  re,  Qepcrt- 
Aoyov  re  .  .  .* 

and  I  am  asked,  whether  Homer  does  not 
sink  there  ;  whether  he  ‘  can  have  intended 
such  lines  as  those  for  poetry  ’  ?  My  answer 
is  :  Those  lines  are  very  good  poetry  indeed, 
poetry  of  the  best  class,  in  that  place.  But 
when  Wordsworth,  having  to  narrate  a  very 
plain  matter,  tries  not  to  sink  in  narrating 
it,  tries,  in  short,  to  be  what  is  falsely  called 
poetical,  he  does  sink,  although  he  sinks 
by  being  pompous,  not  by  being  low. 

Onward  we  drove  beneath  the  Castle  ;  caught, 

While  crossing  Magdalen  Bridge,  a  glimpse  of  Cam, 
And  at  the  Hoop  alighted,  famous  inn. 

That  last  line  shows  excellently  how  a  poet 
may  sink  with  his  subject  by  resolving  not 
to  sink  with  it.  A  page  or  two  farther  on, 
the  subject  rises  to  grandeur,  and  then 
Wordsworth  is  nobly  worthy  of  it  : 

The  antechapel,  where  the  statue  stood 
Of  Newton  with  his  prism  and  silent  face, 

The  marble  index  of  a  mind  for  ever 
Voyaging  through  strange  seas  of  thought,  alone. 


*  Iliad ,  xvii,  216. 
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But  the  supreme  poet  is  he  who  is  thoroughly 
sound  and  poetical,  alike  when  his  subject 
is  grand,  and  when  it  is  plain  :  with  him 
the  subject  may  sink,  but  never  the  poet. 
But  a  Dutch  painter  does  not  rise  and  sink 
with  his  subject  ;  Defoe,  in  Moll  Flanders, 
does  not  rise  and  sink  with  his  subject, 
in  so  far  as  an  artist  cannot  be  said  to  sink 
who  is  sound  in  his  treatment  of  his  subject, 
however  plain  it  is  :  yet  Defoe,  yet  a  Dutch 
painter,  may  in  one  sense  be  said  to  sink 
with  their  subject,  because  though  sound 
in  their  treatment  of  it,  they  are  not  poetical, 
poetical  in  the  true,  not  the  false  sense  of 
the  word  ;  because,  in  fact,  they  are  not 
in  the  grand  style.  Homer  can  in  no  sense 
be  said  to  sink  with  his  subject,  because 
his  soundness  has  something  more  than 
literal  naturalness  about  it  ;  because  his 
soundness  is  the  soundness  of  Homer,  of 
a  great  epic  poet  ;  because,  in  fact,  he  is 
in  the  grand  style.  So  he  sheds  over  the 
simplest  matter  he  touches  the  charm  of  his 
grand  manner  ;  he  makes  everything  noble. 
Nothing  has  raised  more  questioning  among 
my  critics  than  these  words,  noble,  the  grand 
style.  People  complain  that  I  do  not  define 
these  words  sufficiently,  that  I  do  not  tell 
them  enough  about  them.  ‘  The  grand 


\  style,  but  what  is  the  grand  style  ’  ?  they 


cry  ;  some  with  an  inclination  to  believe 
in  it,  but  puzzled  ;  others  mockingly  and 
with  incredulity.  Alas  !  the  grand  style 
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is  the  last  matter  in  the  world  for  verbal 
definition  to  deal  with  adequately.  One 
may  say  of  it  as  is  said  of  faith  :  ‘  One  must 
feel  it  in  order  to  know  what  it  is  ’.  But, 
as  of  faith,  so  too  one  may  say  of  nobleness, 
of  the  grand  style  :  *  Woe  to  those  who 

know  it  not  5  !  Yet  this  expression,  tho 


indefinable,  has  a  charm  ;  one  is  the  better 
for  considering  it  ;  bonum  est,  nos  hie  esse  ; 
nay,  one  loves  to  try  to  explain  it,  though 
one  knows  that  one  must  speak  imperfectly. 
For  those,  then,  who  ask  the  question, 
What  is  the  grand  style  ?  with  sincerity, 
I  will  try  to  make  some  answer,  inadequate 
as  it  must  be.  For  those  who  ask  it  mock¬ 
ingly  I  have  no  answer,  except  to  repeat 
to  them,  with  compassionate  sorrow,  the 
Gospel  words  :  Moriemini  in  peccatis  vestris , 
Ye  shall  die  in  your  sins. 

But  let  me,  at  anyrate,  have  the  pleasure 
of  again  giving,  before  I  begin  to  try  and 
define  the  grand  style,  a  specimen  of  what 
it  is. 

Standing  on  earth,  not  wrapt  above  the  pole, 

More  safe  I  sing  with  mortal  voice,  unchanged 
To  hoarse  or  mute,  though  fall’n  on  evil  days, 

On  evil  days  though  fall’n,  and  evil  tongues.  .  .  . 

There  is  the  grand  style  in  perfection  ;  and 
anyone  who  has  a  sense  for  it,  will  feel  it 
a  thousand  times  better  from  repeating 
those  lines  than  from  hearing  anything  I 
can  say  about  it. 

Let  us  try,  however,  what  can  be  said, 
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controlling  what  we  say  by  examples.  I  think 
it  will  be  found  that  the  grand  style  arises 
in  poetry,  when  a  noble  nature,  poetically 
gifted,  treats  with  simplicity  or  with  severity  a 
serious  subject.  I  think  this  definition  will  be 
found  to  cover  all  instances  of  the  grand  style 
in  poetry  which  present  themselves.  I  think 
it  will  be  found  to  exclude  all  poetry  which 
is  not  in  the  grand  style.  And  I  think  it 
contains  no  terms  which  are  obscure,  which 
themselves  need  defining.  Even  those  who 
do  not  understand  what  is  meant  by  calling 
poetry  noble,  will  understand,  I  imagine, 
what  is  meant  by  speaking  of  a  noble  nature 
in  a  man.  But  the  noble  or  powerful 
nature — the  bedeutendes  Individuum  of 
Goethe — is  not  enough.  For  instance,  Mr 
Newman  has  zeal  for  learning,  zeal  for  think¬ 
ing,  zeal  for  liberty,  and  all  these  things  are 
noble,  they  ennoble  a  man  ;  but  he  has  not 
the  poetical  gift  :  there  must  be  the  poetical 
gift,  the  ‘  divine  faculty  also.  And,  be¬ 
sides  all  this,  the  subject  must  be  a  serious 
one  (for  it  is  only  by  a  kind  of  licence  that 
we  can  speak  of  the  grand  style  in  comedy)  ; 
and  it  must  be  treated  with  simplicity  or 
severity.  Here  is  the  great  difficulty  :  the 
poets  of  the  world  have  been  many  ;  there 
has  been  wanting  neither  abundance  of 
poetical  gift  nor  abundance  of  noble  natures  ; 
but  a  poetical  gift  so  happy,  in  a  noble 
nature  so  circumstanced  and  trained,  that 
the  result  is  a  continuous  style,  perfect  in 
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simplicity  or  perfect  in  severity,  has  been 
extremely  rare.  One  poet  has  had  the  gifts 
of  nature  and  faculty  in  unequalled  fulness, 
without  the  circumstances  and  training 
which  make  this  sustained  perfection  of 
style  possible.  Of  other  poets,  some  have 
caught  this  perfect  strain  now  and  then, 
in  short  pieces  or  single  lines,  but  have  not 
been  able  to  maintain  it  through  consider¬ 
able  works  ;  others  have  composed  all 
their  productions  in  a  style  which,  by 
comparison  with  the  best,  one  must  call 
secondary. 

The  best  model  of  the  grand  style  simple 
is  Homer  ;  perhaps  the  best  model  of  the 
grand  style  severe  is  Milton.  But  Dante  is 
remarkable  for  affording  admirable  examples 
of  both  styles  ;  he  has  the  grand  style 
which  arises  from  simplicity,  and  he  has 
the  grand  style  which  arises  from  severity  ; 
and  from  him  I  will  illustrate  them  both. 
In  a  former  lecture  I  pointed  out  what  that 
severity  of  poetical  style  is,  which  comes 
from  saying  a  thing  with  a  kind  of  intense 
compression,  or  in  an  illusive,  brief,  almost 
haughty  way,  as  if  the  poet’s  mind  were 
charged  with  so  many  and  such  grave 
matters,  that  he  would  not  deign  to  treat 
any  one  of  them  explicitly.  Of  this  severity 
the  last  line  of  the  following  stanza  of  the 
Purgatory  is  a  good  example.  Dante  has 
been  telling  Forese  that  Virgil  had  guided 
him  through  Hell,  and  he  goes  on  : 
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Indi  m’  han  tratto  su  gli  suoi  conforti, 

Salendo  e  rigirando  la  Montagna 
Che  drizza  voi  che  il  mondo  fece  torti  *. 

‘  Thence  hath  his  comforting  aid  led  me  up, 
climbing  and  circling  the  Mountain,  which 
straightens  you  whom  the  world  made  crooked  ’. 
These  last  words,  ‘  la  Montagna  che  drizza  voi 
che  il  mondo  fece  torti  ’,  ‘  the  Mountain  which 
straightens  you  whom  the  world  made  crooked  ’, 
for  the  Mountain  of  Purgatory,  I  call  an  ex¬ 
cellent  specimen  of  the  grand  style  in 
severity,  where  the  poet’s  mind  is  too  full 
charged  to  suffer  him  to  speak  more  ex¬ 
plicitly.  But  the  very  next  stanza  is  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  the  grand  style  in 
simplicity,  where  a  noble  nature  and  a 
poetical  gift  unite  to  utter  a  thing  with  the 
most  limpid  plainness  and  clearness  : 

Tanto  dice  di  farmi  sua  compagna 
Ch’  io  saro  la  dove  fia  Beatrice  ; 

Quivi  convien  che  senza  lui  rimagnaf. 

*  So  long  Dante  continues,  *  so  long  he 
(Virgil)  saith  he  will  bear  me  company, 
until  I  shall  be  there  where  Beatrice  is  ; 
there  it  behoves  that  without  him  I  re¬ 
main  But  the  noble  simplicity  of  that 
in  the  Italian  no  words  of  mine  can  render. 

Both  these  styles,  the  simple  and  the 
severe,  are  truly  grand  ;  the  severe  seems, 
perhaps,  the  grandest,  so  long  as  we  attend 
most  to  the  great  personality,  to  the  noble 

*  Purgatory ,  xxiii,  124. 
t  Purgatory ,  xxiii,  1 27. 
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nature,  in  the  poet  its  author  ;  the  simple 
seems  the  grandest  when  we  attend  most 
to  the  exquisite  faculty,  to  the  poetical  gift. 
But  the  simple  is  no  doubt  to  be  preferred. 
It  is  the  more  magical  :  in  the  other  there 
is  something  intellectual,  something  which 
gives  scope  for  a  play  of  thought  which  may 
exist  where  the  poetical  gift  is  either  wanting 
or  present  in  only  inferior  degree  :  the 
severe  is  much  more  imitable,  and  this  a 
little  spoils  its  charm.  A  kind  of  sem¬ 
blance  of  this  style  keeps  Young  going,  one 
may  say,  through  all  the  nine  parts  of  that 
most  indifferent  production,  the  Night 
Thoughts.  But  the  grand  style  in  simplicity 
is  inimitable  : 

a lo)v  d(T(f)a\r]<s 

ovk  eyevr’  ovr ’  Aia/aScx  7rapd  TLrjXec, 

ov  re  7rap’  durcOea)  Ka6/xco*  XkyovTat  pav 
(dporQtv 

oXfdov  vTrepraTOV  ol  (T^eiv,  o'l  re  kol  ypvo-a- 

pL7TVK0)V 

p.e\Tropevdv  kv  opet  MoktoA,  kcu  kv  kirTairv- 
Xols 

a lov  Qyjf3ais  .  .  *. 

There  is  a  limpidness  in  that,  a  want  of 

*  ‘  A  secure  time  fell  to  the  lot  neither  of  Peleus 
the  son  of  diacus,  nor  of  the  godlike  Cadmus  ;  how- 
beit  these  are  said  to  have  had,  of  all  mortals,  the 
supreme  of  happiness,  who  heard  the  golden-snooded 
Muses  sing,  one  of  them  on  the  mountain  (Pelion), 
the  other  in  seven-gated  Thebus  \ 
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salient  points  to  seize  and  transfer,  which 
makes  imitation  impossible,  except  by  a 
genius  akin  to  the  genius  which  produced  it. 

^  Greek  simplicity  and  Greek  grace  are  in¬ 
imitable  ;  but  it  is  said  that  the  Iliad  may 
still  be  ballad-poetry  while  infinitely  superior 
to  all  other  ballads,  and  that,  in  my  speci¬ 
mens  of  English  ballad-poetry,  I  have  been 
unfair.  Well,  no  doubt  there  are  better 
things  in  English  ballad-poetry  than 

Now  Christ  thee  save,  thou  proud  porter,  .  .  . 

but  the  real  strength  of  a  chain,  they  say, 
is  the  strength  of  its  weakest  link  ;  and 
what  I  was  trying  to  show  you  was,  that  the 
English  ballad-style  is  not  an  instrument 
of  enough  compass  and  force  to  correspond 
to  the  Greek  hexameter  ;  that,  owing  to  an 
inherent  weakness  in  it  as  an  epic  style, 
it  easily  runs  into  one  or  two  faults,  either 
it  is  prosaic  and  humdrum,  or,  trying  to 
avoid  that  fault,  and  to  make  itself  lively 
( se  faire  vif),  it  becomes  pert  and  jaunty. 
To  show  that,  the  passage  about  King 
Adland’s  porter  serves  very  well.  But  these 
degradations  are  not  proper  to  a  true  epic 
instrument,  such  as  the  Greek  hexameter. 

You  may  say,  if  you  like,  when  you  find 
Homer’s  verse,  even  in  describing  the 
plainest  matter,  neither  humdrum  nor 
jaunty,  that  this  is  because  he  is  so  incom¬ 
parably  better  a  poet  than  other  balladists, 
because  he  is  Homer.  But  take  the  whole 
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range  of  Greek  epic  poetry,  take  the  later 
poets,  the  poets  of  the  last  ages  of  this 
poetry,  many  of  them  most  indifferent, 
Coluthus,  Tryphiodorus,  Quintus  of  Smyrna, 
Nonnus.  Never  will  you  find  in  this  in¬ 
strument  of  the  hexameter,  even  in  their 
hands,  the  vices  of  the  ballad-style  in  the 
weak  moments  of  this  last  :  everywhere  the 
hexameter,  a  noble,  a  truly  epical  instrument, 
rather  resists  the  weakness  of  its  employer 
than  lends  itself  to  it.  Quintus  of  Smyrna 
is  a  poet  of  merit,  but  certainly  not  a  poet 
of  a  high  order  :  with  him,  too,  epic  poetry, 
whether  in  the  character  of  its  prosody  or 
in  that  of  its  diction,  is  no  longer  the  epic 
poetry  of  earlier  and  better  times,  nor  epic 
poetry  as  again  restored  by  Nonnus  :  but 
even  in  Quintus  of  Smyrna,  I  say,  the  hexa¬ 
meter  is  still  the  hexameter  ;  it  is  a  style 
which  the  ballad-style,  even  in  the  hands 
of  better  poets,  cannot  rival.  And  in  the 
hands  of  inferior  poets,  the  ballad-style 
sinks  to  vices  of  which  the  hexameter,  even 
in  the  hands  of  a  Tryphiodorus,  never  can 
become  guilty. 

But  a  critic,  whom  it  is  impossible  to  read 
without  pleasure,  and  the  disguise  of  whose 
initials  I  am  sure  I  may  be  allowed  to  pene¬ 
trate,  Mr  Spedding  says  that  he  ‘  denies 
altogether  that  the  metrical  movement  of 
the  English  hexameter  has  any  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  Greek  ’.  Of  course,  in  that 
case,  if  the  two  metres  in  no  respect  cor- 
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respond,  praise  accorded  to  the  Greek  hexa¬ 
meter  as  an  epical  instrument  will  not  ex¬ 
tend  to  the  English.  Mr  Spedding  seeks  to 
establish  his  proposition  by  pointing  out 
that  the  system  of  accentuation  differs  in 
the  English  and  in  the  Virgilian  hexameter  ; 
that  in  the  first,  the  accent  and  the  long 
syllable  (or  what  has  to  do  duty  as  such) 
coincide,  in  the  second  they  do  not.  He 
says  that  we  cannot  be  so  sure  of  the  accent 
with  which  Greek  verse  should  be  read  as 
of  that  with  which  Latin  should  ;  but  that 
the  lines  of  Homer  in  which  the  accent  and 
the  long  syllable  coincide,  as  in  the  English 
hexameter,  are  certainly  very  rare.  He 
suggests  a  type  of  English  hexameter  in 
agreement  with  the  Virgilian  model,  and 
formed  on  the  supposition  that  ‘  quantity 
is  as  distinguishable  in  English  as  in  Latin 
or  Greek  by  any  ear  that  will  attend  to  it  ’. 
Of  the  truth  of  this  supposition  he  entertains 
no  doubt.  The  new  hexameter  will,  Mr 
Spedding  thinks,  at  least  have  the  merit 
of  resembling,  in  its  metrical  movement, 
the  classical  hexameter,  which  merit  the 
ordinary  English  hexameter  has  not.  But 
even  with  this  improved  hexameter  he  is  not 
satisfied  ;  and  he  goes  on,  first  to  suggest 
other  metres  for  rendering  Homer,  and 
finally  to  suggest  that  rendering  Homer  is 
impossible. 

A  scholar  to  whom  all  who  admire  Lu¬ 
cretius  owe  a  large  debt  of  gratitude,  Mr 
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Munro,  has  replied  to  Mr  Spedding.  Mr 
Munro  declares  that  ‘  the  accent  of  the  old 
Greeks  and  Romans  resembled  our  accent 
only  in  name,  in  reality  was  essentially 
different  ’  ;  that  ‘  our  English  reading  of 
Homer  and  Virgil  has  in  itself  no  meaning  ’  ; 
and  that  ‘  accent  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Virgilian  hexameter  \  If  this  be  so, 
of  course  the  merit  which  Mr  Spedding  at¬ 
tributes  to  his  own  hexameter,  of  really 
corresponding  with  the  Virgilian  hexa¬ 
meter,  has  no  existence.  Again  ;  in  con¬ 
tradiction  to  Mr  Spedding’s  assertion  that 
lines  in  which  (in  our  reading  of  them)  the 
accent  and  the  long  syllable  coincide  *,  as 
in  the  ordinary  English  hexameter,  are  ‘  rare 
even  in  Homer  ’,  Mr  Munro  declares  that 
such  lines,  ‘  instead  of  being  rare,  are  among 
the  very  commonest  types  of  Homeric 
rhythm  \  Mr  Spedding  asserts  that  ‘  quan¬ 
tity  is  as  distinguishable  in  English  as  in 
Latin  or  Greek  by  any  ear  that  will  attend 
to  it  ’  ;  but  Mr  Munro  replies,  that  in  English 
‘  neither  his  ear  nor  his  reason  recognises  any 
real  distinction  of  quantity  except  that 
which  is  produced  by  accentuated  and  un¬ 
accentuated  syllables  He  therefore  ar¬ 
rives  at  the  conclusion  that  in  constructing 
English  hexameters,  ‘  quantity  must  be 

*  Lines  such  as  the  first  of  the  Odyssey  : 

*Av8pa  pot  <lvv€Trc,  Moio-a,  TroX-uTpoirov,  8s  (idXa 

TroXXd  .  .  . 

R 
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utterly  discarded  ;  and  longer  or  shorter 
unaccentuated  syllables  can  have  no  mean¬ 
ing,  except  so  far  as  they  may  be  made  to 
produce  sweeter  or  harsher  sounds  in  the 
hands  of  a  master 

It  is  not  for  me  to  interpose  between  two 
such  combatants  ;  and  indeed  my  way  lies, 
not  up  the  highroad  where  they  are  con¬ 
tending,  but  along  a  bypath.  With  the 
absolute  truth  of  their  general  propositions 
respecting  accent  and  quantity,  I  have 
nothing  to  do  ;  it  is  most  interesting  and 
instructive  to  me  to  hear  such  propositions 
discussed,  when  it  is  Mr  Munro  or  Mr 
Spedding  who  discusses  them  ;  but  I  have 
strictly  limited  myself  in  these  Lectures  to 
the  humble  function  of  giving  practical  ad¬ 
vice  to  the  translator  of  Homer.  He,  I 
still  think,  must  not  follow  so  confidently, 
as  makers  of  English  hexameters  have 
hitherto  followed,  Mr  Munro’s  maxim, 
quantity  may  be  utterly  discarded.  He  must 
not,  like  Mr  Longfellow,  make  seventeen  a 
dactyl  in  spite  of  all  the  length  of  its  last 
syllable,  even  though  he  can  plead  that  in 
counting  we  lay  the  accent  on  the  first 
syllable  of  this  word.  He  may  be  far  from 
attaining  Mr  Spedding’s  nicety  of  ear  ;  may 
be  unable  to  feel  that  ‘  while  quantity  is  a 
dactyl,  quiddity  is  a  tribrach  ’,  and  that 
‘  rapidly  is  a  word  to  which  we  find  no 
parallel  in  Latin  ’  ;  but  I  think  he  must 
bring  himself  to  distinguish,  with  Mr  Sped- 
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ding,  between  ‘  thy  o'er- wearied  eyelid  and 
‘  the  wearied  eyelid  as  being,  the  one  a 
correct  ending  for  a  hexameter,  the  other 
an  ending  with  a  false  quantity  in  it ;  in¬ 
stead  of  finding,  with  Mr  Munro,  that  this 
distinction  ‘  conveys  to  his  mind  no  intel¬ 
ligible  idea  He  must  temper  his  belief 
in  Mr  Munro’s  dictum,  quantity  must  he 
utterly  discarded ,  by  mixing  with  it  a  belief 
in  this  other  dictum  of  the  same  author, 
two  or  more  consonants  take  longer  time  in 
enunciating  than  one  *. 

Criticism  is  so  apt  in  general  to  be  vague 
and  impalpable,  that  when  it  gives  us  a 
solid  and  definite  possession,  such  as  is  Mr 
Spedding’s  parallel  of  the  Virgilian  and  the 

*  Substantially,  however,  in  the  question  at  issue 
between  Mr  Munro  and  Mr  Spedding,  I  agree  with 
Mr  Munro.  By  the  italicized  words  in  the  following 
sentence,  ‘  The  rhythm  of  the  Virgilian  hexameter 
depends  entirely  on  ccesura,  pause ,  and  a  due  ar¬ 
rangement  of  words  ’,  he  has  touched,  it  seems  to 
me,  in  the  constitution  of  this  hexameter,  the  central 
point  which  Mr  Spedding  misses.  The  accent,  or 
heightened  toiie,  of  Virgil  in  reading  his  own  hexa¬ 
meters,  was  probably  far  from  being  the  same  thing 
as  the  accent  or  stress  with  which  we  read  them. 
The  general  effect  of  each  line,  in  Virgil’s  mouth, 
was  probably  therefore  something  widely  different 
from  what  Mr  Spedding  assumes  it  to  have  been  :  an 
ancient’s  accentual  reading  was  something  which 
allowed  the  metrical  beat  of  the  Latin  line  to  be  far 
more  perceptible  than  our  accentual  reading  allows  it 
to  be. 

On  the  question  as  to  the  real  rhythm  of  the  ancient 
hexameter,  Mr  Newman  has  in  his  Reply  a  page  quite 
admirable  for  force  and  precision.  Here  he  is  in  his 
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English  hexameter  with  their  difference  of 
accentuation  distinctly  marked,  we  cannot 
be  too  grateful  to  it.  It  is  in  the  way  in 
which  Mr  Spedding  proceeds  to  press  his 
conclusions  from  the  parallel  which  he  has 
drawn  out,  that  his  criticism  seems  to  me 
to  come  a  little  short.  Here  even  he,  I 
think,  shows  (if  he  will  allow  me  to  say  so) 
a  little  of  that  want  of  pliancy  and  supple¬ 
ness  so  common  among  critics,  but  so 
dangerous  to  their  criticism  ;  he  is  a  little 
too  absolute  in  imposing  his  metrical  laws  ; 
he  too  much  forgets  the  excellent  maxim 
of  Menander,  so  applicable  to  literary  criti¬ 
cism  : — 


KoAoV  06  VOfJLOl  CrffroSp’  eioTLV  6  8’  OpQiV  TOVS 
VOpLOVS 

X'iav  <xkpl/3oj<s ,  crvKOcfidvTris  <f>aiv€Tar 


*  Laws  are  admirable  things  ;  but  he  who 
keeps  his  eye  too  closely  fixed  upon  them, 
runs  the  risk  of  becoming  ’,  let  us  say,  a 
purist.  Mr  Spedding  is  probably  mistaken 
in  supposing  that  Virgil  pronounced  his 
hexameters  as  Mr  Spedding  pronounces 
them.  He  is  almost  certainly  mistaken  in 

element,  and  his  ability  and  acuteness  have  their 
proper  scope.  But  it  is  true  that  the  modern  read¬ 
ing  of  the  ancient  hexameter  is  what  the  modern 
hexameter  has  to  imitate,  and  that  the  English  reading 
of  the  Virgilian  hexameter  is  as  Mr  Spedding  describes 
it.  Why  this  reading  has  not  been  imitated  by  the 
English  hexameter,  I  have  tried  to  point  out  in  the 
text. 
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supposing  that  Homer  pronounced  his  hexa¬ 
meters  as  Mr  Spedding  pronounces  Virgil’s. 
But  this,  as  I  have  said,  is  not  a  question 
for  us  to  treat  ;  all  we  are  here  concerned 
with  is  the  imitation,  by  the  English  hexa¬ 
meter,  of  the  ancient  hexameter  in  its  effect 
upon  us  moderns.  Suppose  we  concede  to 
Mr  Spedding  that  his  parallel  proves  our 
accentuation  of  the  English  and  of  the 
Virgilian  hexameter  to  be  different  :  what 
are  we  to  conclude  from  that  ;  how  will  a 
criticism,  not  a  formal,  but  a  substantial 
criticism,  deal  with  such  a  fact  as  that  ? 
Will  it  infer,  as  Mr  Spedding  infers,  that  the 
English  hexameter,  therefore,  must  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  reproduce  better  than  other  rhythms 
the  movement  of  Homer’s  hexameter  for 
us,  that  there  can  be  no  correspondence  at 
all  between  the  movement  of  these  two  hexa¬ 
meters,  that  if  we  want  to  have  such  a  cor¬ 
respondence,  we  must  abandon  the  current 
English  hexameter  altogether,  and  adopt  in 
its  place  a  new  hexameter  of  Mr  Spedding’s 
Anglo-Latin  type,  substitute  for  lines  like 
the 

Clearly  the  rest  I  behold  of  the  dark-eyed  sons  of 
Achaia  .  .  . 

of  Dr  Hawtrey,  lines  like  the 

Procession,  complex  melodies,  pause,  quantity, 
accent, 

After  Virgilian  precedent  and  practice,  in  order  .  .  . 
of  Mr  Spedding  ?  To  infer  this,  is  to  go, 
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as  I  have  complained  of  Mr  Newman  for 
sometimes  going,  a  great  deal  too  fast.  I 
think  prudent  criticism  must  certainly  re¬ 
cognise,  in  the  current  English  hexameter, 
a  fact  which  cannot  so  lightly  be  set  aside  ; 
it  must  acknowledge  that  by  this  hexameter 
the  English  ear,  the  genius  of  the  English 
language,  have,  in  their  own  way,  adopted, 
have  translated  for  themselves  the  Homeric 
hexameter  ;  and  that  a  rhythm  which  has 
thus  grown  up,  which  is  thus,  in  a  manner, 
the  production  of  nature,  has  in  its  general 
type  something  necessary  and  inevitable, 
something  which  admits  change  only  within 
narrow  limits,  which  precludes  change  that 
is  sweeping  and  essential.  I  think,  there¬ 
fore,  the  prudent  critic  will  regard  Mr 
Spedding’s  proposed  revolution  as  simply 
impracticable.  He  will  feel  that  in  English 
poetry  the  hexameter,  if  used  at  all,  must 
be,  in  the  main,  the  English  hexameter  now 
current.  He  will  perceive  that  its  having 
come  into  existence  as  the  representative 
of  the  Homeric  hexameter,  proves  it  to 
have,  for  the  English  ear,  a  certain  corre¬ 
spondence  with  the  Homeric  hexameter, 
although  this  correspondence  may  be,  from 
the  difference  of  the  Greek  and  English 
languages,  necessarily  incomplete.  This 
incompleteness  he  will  endeavour  *,  as  he 

*  Such  a  minor  change  I  have  attempted  by  occa¬ 
sionally  shifting,  in  the  first  foot  of  the  hexameter, 
the  accent  from  the  first  syllable  to  the  second.  In 
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may  find  or  fancy  himself  able,  gradually 
somewhat  to  lessen  through  minor  changes, 

the  current  English  hexameter,  it  is  on  the  first. 
Mr  Spedding,  who  proposes  radically  to  subvert  the 
constitution  of  this  hexameter,  seems  not  to  under¬ 
stand  that  anyone  can  propose  to  modify  it  partially ; 
he  can  comprehend  revolution  in  this  metre,  but  not 
reform.  Accordingly  he  asks  me  how  I  can  bring 
myself  to  say,  ‘  Bdt ween  that  and  the  ships’,  or 
‘  Thdre  sat  fifty  men  ’  ;  or  how  I  can  reconcile  such 
forcing  of  the  accent  with  my  own  rule,  that  ‘  hexa¬ 
meters  must  read  themselves  ’.  Presently  he  says  that 
!  he  cannot  believe  I  do  pronounce  these  words  so,  but 
that  he  thinks  I  leave  out  the  accent  in  the  first  foot 
altogether,  and  thus  get  a  hexameter  with  only  five 
accents.  He  will  pardon  me :  I  pronounce,  as  I 
suppose  he  himself  does,  if  he  reads  the  words 
naturally,  ‘Between  that  and  the  ships’,  and  ‘There 
sat  fifty  men  ’.  Mr  Spedding  is  familiar  enough  with 
this  accent  on  the  second  syllable  in  Virgil’s  hexa¬ 
meters  ;  in  ‘  et  td  montosse’,  or  ‘Veloces  jaculo’. 
Such  a  change  is  an  attempt  to  relieve  the  monotony 
of  the  current  English  hexameter  by  occasionally 
altering  the  position  of  one  of  its  accents ;  it  is  not 
an  attempt  to  make  a  wholly  new  English  hexameter 
by  habitually  altering  the  position  of  four  of  them. 
Very  likely  it  is  an  unsuccessful  attempt ;  but  at  any- 
rate  it  does  not  violate  what  I  think  is  the  funda¬ 
mental  rule  for  English  hexameters,  that  may  be  such 
as  to  read  themselves  without  necessitating,  on  the 
reader’s  part,  any  non-natural  putting-on  or  taking-off 
accent.  Hexameters  like  these  of  Mr  Longfellow, 

‘  In  that  delightful  land  which  is  washed  by  the 
Delaware’s  waters  ’, 

and, 

‘  As  if  they  fain  would  appease  the  Dryads,  whose 
haunts  they  molested  ’, 

violate  this  rule  ;  and  they  are  very  common.  I  think 
the  blemish  of  Mr  Dart’s  recent  meritorious  version  of 
the  Iliad  is  that  it  contains  too  many  of  them. 
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suggested  by  the  ancient  hexameter,  but 
respecting  the  general  constitution  of  the 
modern  :  the  notion  of  making  it  disappear 
altogether  by  the  critic’s  inventing  in  his 
closet  a  new  constitution  of  his  own  for  the 
English  hexameter,  he  will  judge  to  be  a 
chimerical  dream. 

When,  therefore,  Mr  Spedding  objects  to 
the  English  hexameter,  that  it  imperfectly 
represents  the  movement  of  the  ancient 
hexameters,  I  answer  :  We  must  work  with 
the  tools  we  have.  The  received  English 
type,  in  its  general  outlines,  is,  for  England, 
the  necessary  given  type  of  this  metre  ;  it 
is  by  rendering  the  metrical  beat  of  its 
pattern,  not  by  rendering  the  accentual 
beat  of  it,  that  the  English  language  has 
adapted  the  Greek  hexameter.  To  render 
the  metrical  beat  of  its  pattern  is  some¬ 
thing  ;  by  effecting  so  much  as  this  the 
English  hexameter  puts  itself  in  closer  re¬ 
lations  with  its  original,  it  comes  nearer  to 
its  movement  than  any  other  metre  which 
does  not  even  effect  so  much  as  this  ;  but 
Mr  Spedding  is  dissatisfied  with  it  for  not 
effecting  more  still,  for  not  rendering  the 
accentual  beat  too.  If  he  asks  me  why  the 
English  hexameter  has  not  tried  to  render 
this  too,  why  it  has  confined  itself  to  render¬ 
ing  the  metrical  beat,  why,  in  short,  it  is 
itself,  and  not  Mr  Spedding’s  new  hexameter, 
that  is  a  question  which  I,  whose  only  busi¬ 
ness  is  to  give  practical  advice  to  a  trans- 
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lator,  am  not  bound  to  answer  ;  but  I  will 
not  decline  to  answer  it  nevertheless.  I  will 
suggest  to  Mr  Spedding  that,  as  I  have  al¬ 
ready  said,  the  modern  hexameter  is  merely 
an  attempt  to  imitate  the  effect  of  the 
ancient  hexameter,  as  read  by  us  moderns  ; 
that  the  great  object  of  its  imitation  has 
been  the  hexameter  of  Homer  ;  that  of  this 
hexameter  such  lines  as  those  which  Mr 
Spedding  declares  to  be  so  rare,  even  in 
Homer,  but  which  are  in  truth  so  common, 
lines  in  which  the  quantity  and  the  reader’s 
accent  coincide,  are,  for  the  English  reader, 
just  from  that  simplicity  (for  him)  of  rhythm 
which  they  owe  to  this  very  coincidence,  the 
master-type  ;  that  so  much  is  this  the  case 
that  one  may  again  and  again  notice  an 
English  reader  of  Homer,  in  reading  lines 
where  his  Virgilian  accent  would  not  coin¬ 
cide  with  the  quantity,  abandoning  this 
accent,  and  reading  the  lines  (as  we  say) 
by  quantity ,  reading  them  as  if  he  were 
scanning  them  ;  while  foreigners  neglect 
our  Virgilian  accent  even  in  reading  Virgil, 
read  even  Virgil  by  quantity,  making  the 
accents  coincide  with  the  long  syllables. 
And  no  doubt  the  hexameter  of  a  kindred 
language,  the  German,  based  on  this  mode 
of  reading  the  ancient  hexameter,  has  had 
a  powerful  influence  upon  the  type  of  its 
English  fellow.  But  all  this  shows  how 
extremely  powerful  accent  is  for  us  moderns, 
since  we  find  not  even  Greek  and  Latin 
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quantity  perceptible  enough  without  it.  Yet 
in  these  languages,  where  we  have  been  ac¬ 
customed  always  to  look  for  it,  it  is  far 
more  perceptible  to  us  Englishmen  than  in 
our  own  language,  where  we  have  not  been 
accustomed  to  look  for  it.  And  here  is  the 
true  reason  why  Mr  Spedding’s  hexameter 
is  not  and  cannot  be  the  current  English 
hexameter,  even  though  it  is  based  on  the 
accentuation  which  Englishmen  give  to  all 
Virgil’s  lines,  and  to  many  of  Homer’s, — 
that  the  quantity  which  in  Greek  or  Latin 
words  we  feel,  or  imagine  we  feel,  even 
though  it  be  unsupported  by  accent,  we  do 
not  feel  or  imagine  we  feel  in  English  words 
when  it  is  thus  unsupported.  For  example, 
in  repeating  the  Latin  line 

Ipsa  tibi  blandos  f undent  cunabula  flores, 

an  Englishman  feels  the  length  of  the  second 
syllable  of  fundent ,  although  he  lays  the 
accent  on  the  first  ;  but  in  repeating  Mr 
Spedding’s  line, 

Softly  cometh  slumber  closing  th’  o’erwearied  eyelid, 

the  English  ear,  full  of  the  accent  on  the  first 
syllable  of  closing,  has  really  no  sense  at  all 
of  any  length  in  its  second.  The  metrical 
beat  of  the  line  is  thus  quite  destroyed. 

So  when  Mr  Spedding  proposes  a  new 
Anglo -Virgilian  hexameter  he  proposes  an 
impossibility  ;  when  he  ‘  denies  altogether 
that  the  metrical  movement  of  the  English 
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hexameter  has  any  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  Greek’,  he  denies  too  much;  when  he 
declares  that,  *  were  every  other  metre  im¬ 
possible,  an  attempt  to  translate  Homer 
into  English  hexameters  might  be  permitted, 
but  that  such  an  attempt  he  himself  would 
never  read  ’,  he  exhibits,  it  seems  to  me,  a 
little  of  that  obduracy  and  over-vehemence 
in  liking  and  disliking, — a  remnant,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  of  our  insular  ferocity, — to  which 
English  criticism  is  so  prone.  He  ought 
to  be  enchanted  to  meet  with  a  good  attempt 
in  any  metre,  even  though  he  would  never 
have  advised  it,  even  though  its  success 
be  contrary  to  all  his  expectations  ;  for  it 
is  the  critic’s  first  duty — prior  even  to  his 
duty  of  stigmatizing  what  is  bad — to  wel¬ 
come  everything  that  is  good.  In  welcoming 
this,  he  must  at  all  times  be  ready,  like  the 
Christian  convert,  even  to  burn  what  he 
used  to  worship,  and  to  worship  what  he 
used  to  burn.  Nay,  but  he  need  not  be 
thus  inconsistent  in  welcoming  it  ;  he  may 
retain  all  his  principles  :  principles  endure, 
circumstances  change  ;  absolute  success  is 
one  thing,  relative  success  another.  Re¬ 
lative  success  may  take  place  under  the 
most  diverse  conditions  ;  and  it  is  in  ap¬ 
preciating  the  good  in  even  relative  success, 
it  is  in  taking  into  account  the  change  of 
circumstances,  that  the  critic’s  judgment  is 
tested,  that  his  versatility  must  display 
itself.  He  is  to  keep  his  idea  of  the  best. 
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of  perfection,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be 
willingly  accessible  to  every  second  best 
which  offers  itself.  So  I  enjoy  the  ease 
and  beauty  of  Mr  Spedding’s  stanza, 

Therewith  to  all  the  gods  in  order  due  .  .  . 

I  welcome  it,  in  the  absence  of  equally  good 
poetry  in  another  metre  *,  although  I  still 

*  As  I  welcome  another  more  recent  attempt  in 
stanza,— Mr  Worsley’s  version  of  the  Odyssey  in 
Spenser’s  measure.  Mr  Worsley  does  me  the  honour 
to  notice  some  remarks  of  mine  on  this  measure  :  I 
had  said  that  its  greater  intricacy  made  it  a  worse 
measure  than  even  the  ten-syllable  couplet  to  employ 
for  rendering  Homer.  He  points  out,  in  answer, 
that  ‘  the  more  complicated  the  correspondences  in 
a  poetical  measure,  the  less  obtrusive  and  absolute 
are  the  rhymes’.  This  is  true,  and  subtly  remarked  ; 
but  I  never  denied  that  the  single  shocks  of  rhyme 
in  the  couplet  were  more  strongly  felt  than  those  in 
the  stanza  ;  I  said  that  the  more  frequent  recurrence 
of  the  same  rhyme,  in  the  stanza,  necessarily  made 
this  measure  more  intricate .  The  stanza  repacks 
Homer’s  matter  yet  more  arbitrarily,  and  therefore 
changes  his  movement  yet  more  radically,  than  the 
couplet.  Accordingly,  I  imagine  a  nearer  approach 
to  a  perfect  translation  of  Homer  is  possible  in  the 
couplet,  well  managed,  than  in  the  stanza,  however 
well  managed.  But  meanwhile  Mr  Worsley,  applying 
the  Spenserian  stanza,  that  beautiful  romantic  measure, 
to  the  most  romantic  poem  of  the  ancient  world  ; 
making  this  stanza  yield  him,  too  (what  it  never 
yielded  to  Byron),  its  treasures  of  fluidity  and  sweet 
ease  ;  above  all,  bringing  to  his  task  a  truly  poetical 
sense  and  skill,  has  produced  a  version  of  the  Odyssey 
much  the  most  pleasing  of  those  hitherto  produced, 
and  which  is  delightful  to  read. 

For  the  public  this  may  well  be  enough,  nay,  more 
than  enough  ;  but  for  the  critic  even  this  is  not  yet 
quite  enough. 
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think  the  stanza  unfit  to  render  Homer 
thoroughly  well,  although  I  still  think  other 
metres  fit  to  render  him  better.  So  I  con¬ 
cede  to  Mr  Spedding  that  every  form  of 
translation,  prose  or  verse,  must  more  or 
less  break  up  Homer  in  order  to  reproduce 
him  ;  but  then  I  urge  that  that  form  which 
needs  to  break  him  up  least  is  to  be  preferred. 
So  I  concede  to  him  that  the  test  proposed 
by  me  for  the  translator — a  competent 
scholar’s  judgment  whether  the  translation 
more  or  less  reproduces  for  him  the  effect 
of  the  original — is  not  perfectly  satisfactory  ; 
but  I  adopt  it  as  the  best  we  can  get,  as  the 
only  test  capable  of  being  really  applied  ; 
for  Mr  Spedding’s  proposed  substitute,  the 
translations  making  the  same  effect,  more 
or  less,  upon  the  unlearned  which  the  orig¬ 
inal  makes  upon  the  scholar,  is  a  test  which 
can  never  really  be  applied  at  all.  These 
two  impressions,  that  of  the  scholar,  and 
that  of  the  unlearned  reader,  can,  practically, 
never  be  accurately  compared  ;  they  are, 
and  must  remain,  like  those  lines  we  read 
of  in  Euclid,  which,  though  produced  ever 
so  far,  can  never  meet.  So,  again,  I  concede 
that  a  good  verse-translation  of  Homer,  or, 
indeed,  of  any  poet,  is  very  difficult,  and 
that  a  good  prose-translation  is  much  easier  ; 
but  then  I  urge  that  a  verse-translation, 
while  giving  the  pleasure  which  Pope’s  has 
given,  might  at  the  same  time  render  Homer 
more  faithfully  than  Pope’s  ;  and  that  this 
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being  possible,  we  ought  not  to  cease  wishing 
for  a  source  of  pleasure  which  no  prose- 
translation  can  ever  hope  to  rival. 

Wishing  for  such  a  verse-translation  of 
Homer,  believing  that  rhythms  have  natural 
tendencies  which,  within  certain  limits,  in¬ 
evitably  govern  them  ;  having  little  faith, 
therefore,  that  rhythms  which  have  mani¬ 
fested  tendencies  utterly  un-Homeric  can 
so  change  themselves  as  to  become  well 
adapted  for  rendering  Homer,  I  have  looked 
about  for  the  rhythm  which  seems  to  de¬ 
part  least  from  the  tendencies  of  Homer’s 
rhythm.  Such  a  rhythm  I  think  may  be 
found  in  the  English  hexameter,  somewhat 
modified.  I  look  with  hope  towards  con¬ 
tinued  attempts  at  perfecting  and  employing 
this  rhythm  ;  but  my  belief  in  the  immediate 
success  of  such  attempts  is  far  less  confident 
than  has  been  supposed.  Between  the  re¬ 
cognition  of  this  rhythm  as  ideally  the  best, 
and  the  recommendation  of  it  to  the  trans¬ 
lator  for  instant  practical  use,  there  must 
come  all  that  consideration  of  circumstances, 
all  that  pliancy  in  foregoing,  under  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  certain  difficulties,  the  absolute  best, 
which  I  have  said  is  so  indispensable  to  the 
critic.  The  hexameter  is,  comparatively, 
still  unfamiliar  in  England  ;  many  people 
have  a  great  dislike  to  it.  A  certain  degree 
of  unfamiliarity,  a  certain  degree  of  dislike, 
are  obstacles  with  which  it  is  not  wise  to 
contend.  It  is  difficult  to  say  at  present 
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whether  the  dislike  to  this  rhythm  is  so 
strong  and  so  wide-spread  that  it  will  pre¬ 
vent  its  ever  becoming  thoroughly  familiar. 
I  think  not,  but  it  is  too  soon  to  decide. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  dislike  of 
it  is  rather  among  the  professional  critics 
than  among  the  general  public  ;  I  think  the 
reception  which  Mr  Longfellow’s  Evangeline 
has  met  with  indicates  this.  I  think  that 
even  now,  if  a  version  of  the  Iliad  in  English 
hexameters  were  made  by  a  poet  who,  like 
Mr  Longfellow,  has  that  indefinable  quality 
which  renders  him  popular,  something  at¬ 
tractive  in  his  talent,  which  communicates 
itself  to  his  verses,  it  would  have  a  great 
success  among  the  general  public.  Yet  a 
version  of  Homer  in  hexameters  of  the 
Evangeline  type  would  not  satisfy  the  judici¬ 
ous,  nor  is  the  definite  establishment  of  this 
type  to  be  desired  ;  and  one  would  regret 
that  Mr  Longfellow  should,  even  to  popu¬ 
larise  the  hexameter,  give  the  immense 
labour  required  for  a  translation  of  Homer 
when  one  could  not  wish  his  work  to  stand. 
Rather  it  is  to  be  wished  that  by  the  efforts 
of  poets  like  Mr  Longfellow  in  original 
poetry,  and  the  efforts  of  less  distinguished 
poets  in  the  task  of  translation,  the  hexa¬ 
meter  may  gradually  be  made  familiar  to 
the  ear  of  the  English  public  ;  at  the  same 
time  that  there  gradually  arises,  out  of  all 
these  efforts,  an  improved  type  of  this 
rhythm  ;  a  type  which  some  man  of  genius 
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may  sign  with  the  final  stamp,  and  employ 
in  rendering  Homer  ;  a  hexameter  which 
may  be  as  superior  to  Vosse’s  as  Shakspeare’s 
blank  verse  is  superior  to  Schiller’s.  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  all  this  travail  will 
actually  take  place,  because  I  believe  that 
modern  poetry  is  actually  in  want  of  such 
an  instrument  as  the  hexameter. 

In  the  meantime,  whether  this  rhythm 
be  destined'  to  success  or  not,  let  us  steadily 
keep  in  mind  what  originally  made  us  turn 
to  it.  We  turned  to  it  because  we  required 
certain  Homeric  characteristics  in  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  Homer,  and  because  all  other 
rhythms  seemed  to  find,  from  different 
causes,  great  difficulties  in  satisfying  this 
our  requirement.  If  the  hexameter  is  im¬ 
possible,  if  one  of  these  other  rhythms  must 
be  used,  let  us  keep  this  rhythm  always  in 
mind  of  our  requirements  and  of  its  own 
faults,  let  us  compel  it  to  get  rid  of  these 
latter  as  much  as  possible.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  blank  verse  ; 
but  then  blank  verse  must  de-Cowperize 
itself,  must  get  rid  of  the  habits  of  stiff 
self-retardation  which  make  it  say  *  Not 
fewer  shone  ’,  for  ‘  So  many  shone  ’.  Homer 
moves  swiftly  :  blank  verse  can  move 
swiftly  if  it  likes,  but  it  must  remember 
that  the  movement  of  such  lines  as 

A  thousand  fires  were  burning,  and  by  each  .  .  . 
is  just  the  slow  movement  which  makes  us 
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despair  of  it.  Homer  moves  with  noble 
ease  :  blank  verse  must  not  be  suffered  to 
forget  that  the  movement  of 

Came  they  not  over  from  sweet  Lacedaemon  .  .  . 

is  ungainly.  Homer’s  expression  of  his 
thought  is  simple  as  light  :  we  know  how 
blank  verse  affects  such  locutions  as 

While  the  steeds  mouthed  their  corn  aloof  .  .  . 

and  such  models  of  expressing  one’s  thought 
are  sophisticated  and  artificial. 

One  sees  how  needful  it  is  to  direct  inr 
cessantly  the  English  translator’s  attention, 
to  the  essential  characteristics  of  Homer’s 
poetry,  when  so  accomplished  a  person  as 
Mr  Spedding,  recognising  these  character¬ 
istics  as  indeed  Homer’s,  admitting  them  to 
be  essential,  is  led  by  the  ingrained  habits 
and  tendencies  of  English  blank  verse  thus 
repeatedly  to  lose  sight  of  them  in  trans¬ 
lating  even  a  few  lines.  One  sees  this  yet 
more  clearly,  when  Mr  Spedding,  taking 
me  to  task  for  saying  that  the  blank  verse 
used  for  rendering  Homer  ‘  must  not  be 
Mr  Tennyson’s  blank  verse  5,  declares  that 
in  most  of  Mr  Tennyson’s  blank  verse  all 
Homer’s  essential  characteristics,  *  rapidity 
of  movement,  plainness  of  words  and  style, 
simplicity  and  directness  of  ideas,  and,  above 
all,  nobleness  of  manner,  are  as  conspicuous 
as  in  Homer  himself  ’.  This  shows,  it  seems 
to  me,  how  hard  it  is  for  English  readers 
of  poetry,  even  the  most  accomplished,  to 
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feel  deeply  and  permanently  what  Greek 
plainness  of  thought  and  Greek  simplicity 
of  expression  really  are  :  they  admit  the 
importance  of  these  qualities  in  a  general 
way,  but  they  have  no  ever-present  sense 
of  them  ;  and  they  easily  attribute  them 
to  any  poetry  which  has  other  excellent 
qualities,  and  which  they  very  much  admire. 
No  doubt  there  are  plainer  things  in  Mr 
Tennyson’s  poetry  than  the  three  lines  I 
quoted  ;  in  choosing  them,  as  in  choosing 
a  specimen  of  ballad-poetry,  I  wished  to 
bring  out  clearly,  by  a  strong  instance,  the 
qualities  of  thought  and  style  to  which  I 
was  calling  attention  ;  but  when  Mr  Sped- 
ding  talks  of  a  plainness  of  thought  like 
Homer’s,  of  a  plainness  of  speech  like 
Homer’s,  and  says  that  he  finds  these  con¬ 
stantly  in  Mr  Tennyson’s  poetry,  I  answer 
that  these  I  do  not  find  there  at  all.  Mr 
Tennyson  is  a  most  distinguished  and 
charming  poet  ;  but  the  very  essential 
characteristic  of  his  poetry  is,  it  seems  to 
me,  an  extreme  subtlety  and  curious  ela¬ 
borateness  of  thought,  an  extreme  subtlety 
\and  curious  elaborateness  of  expression.  In 
the  best  and  most  characteristic  productions 
of  his  genius,  these  characteristics  are  most 
prominent.  They  are  marked  character¬ 
istics,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the  Elizabethan 
poets  ;  they  are  marked,  though  not  the 
essential,  characteristics  of  Shakspeare  him¬ 
self.  Under  the  influences’ of  the  nineteenth 
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century,  under  wholly  new  conditions  of 
thought  and  culture,  they  manifest  them¬ 
selves  in  Mr  Tennyson’s  poetry  in  a  wholly 
new  way.  But  they  are  still  there.  The 
essential  bent  of  his  poetry  is  towards  such 
expressions  as 

Now  lies  the  Earth  all  Danae  to  the  stars ; 

O’er  the  sun’s  bright  eye 
Drew  the  vast  eyelid  of  an  inky  cloud  ; 

When  the  cairned  mountain  was  a  shadow,  sunned 
The  world  to  peace  again  ; 

The  fresh  young  captains  flashed  their  glittering  teeth, 
The  huge  bush-bearded  barons  heaved  and  blew  ; 

He  bared  the  knotted  column  of  his  throat, 

The  massive  square  of  his  heroic  breast, 

And  arms  on  which  the  standing  muscle  sloped 
As  slopes  a  wild  brook  o’er  a  little  stone, 

Running  too  vehemently  to  break  upon  it. 

And  this  way  of  speaking  is  the  least  plain, 
the  most  un-Homeric,  which  can  possibly 
be  conceived.  Homer  presents  his  thought 
to  you  just  as  it  wells  from  the  source  of 
his  mind  :  Mr  Tennyson  carefully  distils  his 
thought  before  he  will  part  with  it.  Hence 
comes,  in  the  expression  of  the  thought,  a 
heightened  and  elaborate  air.  In  Homer’s 
poetry  it  is  all  natural  thoughts  in  natural 
words  ;  in  Mr  Tennyson’s  poetry  it  is  all 
distilled  thoughts  in  distilled  words.  Ex¬ 
actly  this  heightening  and  elaboration  may 
be  observed  in  Mr  Spedding’s 

While  the  steeds  mouthed  their  corti  aloof 
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(an  expression  which  might  have  been  Mr 
Tennyson’s),  on  which  I  have  already  com¬ 
mented  ;  and  to  one  who  is  penetrated  with 
a  sense  of  the  real  simplicity  of  Homer,  this 
subtle  sophistication  of  the  thought  is,  I 
think,  very  perceptible  even  in  such  lines 
as  these, 

And  drunk  delight  of  battle  with  my  peers, 

Far  on  the  ringing  plains  of  windy  Troy, 

which  I  have  seen  quoted  as  perfectly 
Homeric.  Perfect  simplicity  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  only  by  a  genius  of  which  perfect 
simplicity  is  an  essential  characteristic. 

So  true  is  this,  that  when  a  genius  es¬ 
sentially  subtle,  or  a  genius  which,  from 
whatever  cause,  is  in  its  essence  not  truly 
and  broadly  simple,  determines  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  plain,  determines  not  to  admit  a 
shade  of  subtlety  or  curiosity  into  its  ex¬ 
pression,  it  cannot  ever  then  attain  real 
simplicity  ;  it  can  only  attain  a  semblance 
of  simplicity  *.  French  criticism,  richer  in 
its  vocabulary  than  ours,  has  invented  a 
useful  word  to  distinguish  this  semblance 
(often  very  beautiful  and  valuable)  from 
the  real  quality.  The  real  quality  it  calls 

*  I  speak  of  poetic  genius  as  employing  itself  upon 
narrative  or  dramatic  poetry, — poetry  in  which  the 
poet  has  to  go  out  of  himself  and  to  create.  In 
lyrical  poetry,  in  the  direct  expression  of  personal 
feeling,  the  most  subtle  genius  may,  under  the 
momentary  pressure  of  passion,  express  itself  simply. 
Even  here,  however,  the  native  tendency  will  gener¬ 
ally  be  discernible. 
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simplicity,  the  semblance  simplesse.  The 
one  is  natural  simplicity,  the  other  is  arti¬ 
ficial  simplicity.  What  is  called  simplicity 
in  the  productions  of  a  genius  essentially 
not  simple,  is,  in  truth,  simplesse.  The  two 
are  distinguishable  from  one  another  the 
moment  they  appear  in  company.  For  in¬ 
stance,  let  us  take  the  opening  of  the  nar¬ 
rative  in  Wordsworth’s  Michael  : 

Upon  the  forest-side  in  Grasmere  Vale 

There  dwelt  a  shepherd,  Michael  was  his  name  ; 

An  old  man,  stout  of  heart,  and  strong  of  limb. 

His  bodily  frame  had  been  from  youth  to  age 
Of  an  unusual  strength  ;  his  mind  was  keen, 
Intense,  and  frugal,  apt  for  all  affairs  ; 

And  in  his  shepherd’s  calling  he  was  prompt 
And  watchful  more  than  ordinary  men. 

Now  let  us  take  the  opening  of  the  narrative 
in  Mr  Tennvson’s  Dora  : 

j 

With  Farmer  Allan  at  the  farm  abode 
William  and  Dora.  William  was  his  son, 

And  she  his  niece.  He  often  looked  at  them, 

And  often  thought,  ‘  I’ll  make  them  man  and  wife  ’. 

The  simplicity  of  the  first  of  these  passages 
is  simplicity  ;  that  of  The  second,  simplesse. 
Let  us  take  the  end  of  the  same  two  poems  : 
first,  of  Michael  : 

The  cottage  which  was  named  the  Evening  Star 
Is  gone,  the  ploughshare  has  been  through  the 
ground 

On  which  it  stood ;  great  changes  have  been 
wrought 

In  all  the  neighbourhood  :  yet  the  oak  is  left 
That  grew  beside  their  door  :  and  the  remains 
Of  the  unfinished  sheepfold  may  be  seen 
Beside  the  boisterous  brook  of  Green-head  Ghyll. 
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And  now,  of  Dora  : 

So  those  four  abode 

Within  one  house  together  ;  and  as  years 

Went  forward,  Mary  took  another  mate  : 

But  Dora  lived  unmarried  till  her  death. 

A  heedless  critic  may  call  both  of  these 
passages  simple  if  he  will.  Simple,  in  a 
certain  sense,  they  both  are  ;  but  between 
the  simplicity  of  the  two  there  is  all  the 
difference  that  there  is  between  the  simplic¬ 
ity  of  Homer  and  the  simplicity  of  Moschus. 

But,  whether  the  hexameter  establish  it¬ 
self  or  not,  whether  a  truly  simple  and  rapid 
blank  verse  be  obtained  or  not,  as  the 
vehicle  for  a  standard  English  translation 
of  Homer,  I  feel  sure  that  this  vehicle  will 
not  be  furnished  by  the  ballad-form.  On 
this  question  about  the  ballad-character  of 
Homer’s  poetry,  I  see  that  Professor  Blackie 
proposes  a  compromise  :  he  suggests  that 
those  who  say  Homer’s  poetry  is  pure  ballad- 
poetry,  and  those  who  deny  that  it  is  ballad- 
poetry  at  all,  should  split  the  difference 
between  them  ;  that  it  should  be  agreed 
that  Homer’s  poems  are  ballads  a  little, 
but  not  so  much  as  some  have  said.  I  am 
very  sensible  to  the  courtesy  of  the  terms 
in  which  Mr  Blackie  invites  me  to  this 
compromise  ;  but  I  cannot,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  accept  it  ;  I  cannot  allow  that  Homer’s 
poetry  is  ballad-poetry  at  all.  A  want  of 
capacity  for  sustained  nobleness  seems  to 
me  inherent  in  the  ballad-form  when  em- 
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ployed  for  epic  poetry.  The  more  we  ex¬ 
amine  this  proposition,  the  more  certain, 
I  think,  will  it  become  to  us.  Let  us  but 
observe  how  a  great  poet,  having  to  deliver 
a  narrative  very  weighty  and  serious,  in¬ 
stinctively  shrinks  from  the  ballad-form  as 
from  a  form  not  commensurate  with  his 
subject-matter,  a  form  too  narrow  and 
shallow  for  it,  and  seeks  for  a  form  which 
has  more  amplitude  and  impressiveness. 
Everyone  knows  the  Lucy  Gray  and  the 
Ruth  of  Wordsworth.  Both  poems  are  ex¬ 
cellent  ;  but  the  subject-matter  of  the 
narrative  of  Ruth  is  much  more  weighty 
and  impressive  to  the  poet’s  own  feeling 
than  that  of  the  narrative  of  Lucy  Gray, 
for  which  latter,  in  its  unpretending  sim¬ 
plicity,  the  ballad-form  is  quite  adequate. 
Wordsworth,  at  the  time  he  composed  Ruth, 
his  great  time,  his  annus  mirabilis,  about 
1800,  strove  to  be  simple  ;  it  was  his  mission 
to  be  simple  ;  he  loved  the  ballad-form,  he 
clung  to  it,  because  it  was  simple.  Even 
in  Ruth  he  tried,  one  may  say,  to  use  it ; 
he  would  have  used  it  if  he  could  :  but 
the  gravity  of  his  matter  is  too  much  for 
this  somewhat  slight  form  ;  he  is  obliged 
to  give  to  his  form  more  amplitude,  more 
augustness,  to  shake  out  its  folds.- 

The  wretched  parents  all  that  night 
Went  shouting  far  and  wide  ; 

But  there  was  neither  sound  nor  sight 
To  serve  them  for  a  guide. 
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That  is  beautiful,  no  doubt,  and  the  form, 
is  adequate  to  the  subject-matter.  But  take 
this,  on  the  other  hand  : 

I,  too,  have  passed  her  on  the  hills, 

Setting  her  little  water-mills 
By  spouts  and  fountains  wild  ; 

Such  small  machinery  as  she  turned, 

Ere  she  had  wept,  ere  she  had  mourned, 

A  young  and  happy  child. 

Who  does  not  perceive  how  the  greater 
fulness  and  weight  of  his  matter  has  here 
compelled  the  true  and  feeling  poet  to  adopt 
a  form  of  more  volume  than  the  simple 
ballad-form  ? 

It  is  of  narrative  poetry  that  I  am  speaking; 
the  question  is  about  the  use  of  the  ballad- 
form  for  this.  I  say  that  for  this  poetry 
(when  in  the  grand  style,  as  Homer’s  is) 
the  ballad-form  is  entirely  inadequate  ;  and 
that  Homer’s  translator  must  not  adopt  it, 
because  it  even  leads  him,  by  its  own  weak¬ 
ness,  away  from  the  grand  style  rather  than 
towards  it.  We  must  remember  that  the 
matter  of  narrative  poetry  stands  in  a 
different  relation  to  the  vehicle  which  con¬ 
veys  it,  is  not  so  independent  of  this  vehicle, 
so  absorbing  and  powerful  in  itself,  as  the 
matter  of  purely  emotional  poetry.  When 
there  comes  in  poetry  what  I  may  call  the 
lyrical  cry,  this  transfigures  everything, 
makes  everything  grand  ;  the  simplest 
form  may  be  here  even  an  advantage,  be¬ 
cause  the  flame  of  the  emotion  glows  through 
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and  through  it  more  easily.  To  go  again 
for  an  illustration  to  Wordsworth ;  our 
great  poet,  since  Milton,  by  his  performance, 
as  Keats,  I  think,  is  our  great  poet  by  his 
gift  and  promise  ;  in  one  of  his  stanzas 
to  the  Cuckoo,  we  have  : 

And  I  can  listen  to  thee  yet ; 

Can  lie  upon  the  plain 
And  listen,  till  I  do  beget 
That  golden  time  again. 

Here  the  lyrical  cry,  though  taking  the 
simple  ballad -form,  is  as  grand  as  the  lyrical 
cry  coming  in  poetry  of  an  ampler  form, 
as  grand  as  the 

An  innocent  life,  yet  far  astray  ! 

of  Ruth  ;  as  the 

There  is  a  comfort  in  the  strength  of  love 

of  Michael.  In  this  way,  by  the  occurrence 
of  this  lyrical  cry,  the  ballad-poets  them¬ 
selves  rise  sometimes,  though  not  so  often 
as  one  might  perhaps  have  hoped,  to  the 
grand  style. 

O  lang,  lang  may  their  ladies  sit, 

Wi’  their  fans  into  their  hand, 

Or  ere  they  see  Sir  Patrick  Spence 
Come  sailing  to  the  land. 

O  lang,  lang  may  the  ladies  stand, 

Wi’  their  gold  combs  in  their  hair, 

Waiting  for  their  ain  dear  lords, 

For  they’ll  see  them  nae  mair. 

But  from  this  impressiveness  of  the  ballad- 
form,  when  its  subject-matter  fills  it  over 
and  over  again,  is,  indeed,  in  itself,  all  in 
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all,  one  must  not  infer  its  effectiveness  when 
its  subject-matter  is  not  thus  overpowering, 
in  the  great  body  of  a  narrative. 

But,  after  all,  Homer  is  not  a  better  poet 
than  the  balladists,  because  he  has  taken 
in  the  hexameter  a  better  instrument  ;  he 
took  this  instrument  because  he  was  a 
different  poet  from  them  ;  so  different,  not 
only  so  much  better,  but  so  essentially 
different,  that  he  has  not  to  be  classed 
with  them  at  all.  Poets  receive  their  dis¬ 
tinctive  character,  not  from  their  subject, 
but  from  their  application  to  that  subject 
of  the  ideas  (to  quote  the  Excursion ) 

On  God,  on  Nature,  and  on  human  life, 

which  they  have  acquired  for  themselves. 
In  the  ballad-poets  in  general,  as  in  men 
of  a  rude  and  early  stage  of  the  world,  in 
whom  their  humanity  is  not  yet  variously 
and  fully  developed,  the  stock  of  these  ideas 
is  scanty,  and  the  ideas  themselves  not  very 
effective  or  profound.  From  them  the  nar¬ 
rative  itself  is  the  great  matter,  not  the 
spirit  and  significance  which  underlies  the 
narrative.  Even  in  later  times  of  richly 
developed  life  and  thought,  poets  appear 
who  have  what  may  be  called  a  balladisfs 
mind  ;  in  whom  a  fresh  and  lively  curiosity 
for  the  outward  spectacle  of  the  world  is 
much  more  strong  than  their  sense  of  the 
inward  significance  of  that  spectacle.  When 
they  apply  ideas  to  their  narrative  of  human 
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events,  you  feel  that  they  are,  so  to  speak, 
travelling  out  of  their  own  province  :  in 
the  best  of  them  you  feel  this  perceptibly, 
but  in  those  of  a  lower  order  you  feel  it  very 
strongly.  Even  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  efforts 
of  this  kind,  even,  for  instance,  the 

Breathes  there  the  man  with  soul  so  dead, 
or  the 

O  woman  !  in  our  hours  of  ease, 
even  these  leave,  I  think,  as  high  poetry, 
much  to  be  desired  ;  far  more  than  the  same 
poet’s  descriptions  of  a  hunt  or  a  battle. 
But  Lord  Macaulay’s 

Then  out  spake  brave  Horatius, 

The  captain  of  the  gate  : 

‘  To  all  the  men  upon  this  earth 
Death  cometh  soon  or  late 

(and  here,  since  I  have  been  reproached 
with  undervaluing  Lord  Macaulay’s  Lays 
of  Ancient  Rome ,  let  me  frankly  say  that, 
to  my  mind,  a  man’s  power  to  detect  the 
ring  of  false  metal  in  those  Lays  is  a  good 
measure  of  his  fitness  to  give  an  opinion 
about  poetical  matters  at  all),  I  say,  Lord 
Macaulay’s 

To  all  the  men  upon  this  earth 
Death  cometh  soon  or  late, 

it  is  hard  to  read  without  a  cry  of  pain. 
But  with  Homer  it  is  very  different.  This 
‘  noble  barbarian  ’,  this  ‘  savage  with  the 
lively  eye  ’,  whose  verse,  Mr  Newman  thinks, 
would  affect  us,  if  we  could  hear  the  living 
Homer,  ‘  like  an  elegant  and  simple  melody 
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from  an  African  of  the  Gold  Coast  ’,  is  never 
more  at  home,  never  more  nobly  himself, 
than  in  applying  profound  ideas  to  his 
narrative.  As  a  poet  he  belongs,  narrative 
as  is  his  poetry,  and  early  as  is  his  date, 
to  an  incomparably  more  developed  spiritual 
and  intellectual  order  than  the  balladists, 
or  than  Scott  and  Macaulay  ;  he  is  here  as 
much  to  be  distinguished  from  them,  and 
in  the  same  way,  as  Milton  is  to  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  them.  He  is,  indeed,  rather 
to  be  classed  with  Milton  than  with  the 
balladists  and  Scott  ;  for  what  he  has  in 
common  with  Milton,  the  noble  and  pro¬ 
found  application  of  ideas  to  life  is  the  most 
essential  part  of  poetic  greatness.  The  most 
essentially  grand  and  characteristic  things 
of  Homer  are  such  things  as 

erXrjv  8’,  oP  ovirii)  rts  h tl^Oovlos  fipoTOS 
a  AAos, 

avSpos  7rat8o(f)6voLO  ttotl  crro/xa  Xe^p’  °P*~ 
* 

5 

or  as 

kcu  ere,  -yepov,  to  7 rplv  pev  a Kovopev  oX/3lov 
elvou  f, 

*  ‘  And  I  have  endured — the  like  whereof  no  soul 
upon  the  earth  hath  yet  endured — to  carry  to  my  lips 
the  hand  of  him  who  slew  my  child  ’. — Iliad ,  xxiv. 

5°5- 

t  ‘  Nay  and  thou  too,  old  man,  in  times  past  wert, 
as  we  hear,  happy’. — Iliad ,  xxiv.  543.  In  the 
original  this  line,  for  mingled  pathos  and  dignity, 
is  perhaps  without  a  rival  even  in  Homer. 
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or  as 

ok  yap  €7re/cAajcravTO  Oeol  SeiXolcrL  f3porol(Tiv , 
a^wpevovs'  avrol  Se  r’  dhcr/Sees  elcriv  *, 

and  of  these  the  tone  is  given,  far  better 
than  by  anything  of  the  balladists,  by  such 
things  as  the 

Io  no  piangeva  :  si  dentro  impietrai : 
Piangevan  elli  .  .  .+ 

of  Dante  ;  or  the 

Fall’n  Cherub  !  to  be  weak  is  miserable 

of  Milton. 

I  suppose  I  must,  before  I  conclude,  say 
a  word  or  two  about  my  own  hexameters  ; 
and  yet  really,  on  such  a  topic,  I  am  almost 
ashamed  to  trouble  you.  From  those  perish¬ 
able  objects  I  feel,  I  can  truly  say,  a  most 
Oriental  detachment.  You  yourselves  are 
witnesses  how  little  importance,  when  I 
offered  them  to  you,  I  claimed  for  them, 
how  humble  a  function  I  designed  them 
to  fill.  I  offered  them,  not  as  specimens 
of  a  competing  translation  of  Homer,  but  as 
illustrations  of  certain  canons  which  I  had 
been  trying  to  establish  for  Homer’s  poetry. 
I  said  that  these  canons  they  might  very  well 

*  For  so  have  the  gods  spun  our  destiny  to  us 
wretched  mortals, — that  we  should  live  in  sorrow  ; 
but  they  themselves  are  without  trouble’. — Iliad , 
xxiv.  525. 

t  *  /  wept  not :  so  of  stone  grew  I  within  : — they 
wept  ’.  —  Hell ,  xxxiii.  49  (Carlyle’s  Translation, 
slightly  altered). 
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illustrate  by  failing  as  well  as  by  succeeding  : 
if  they  illustrate  them  in  any  manner,  I  am 
satisfied.  I  was  thinking  of  the  future 
translator  of  Homer,  and  trying  to  let  him 
see  as  clearly  as  possible  what  I  meant  by 
the  combination  of  characteristics  which  I 
assigned  to  Homer’s  poetry,  by  saying  that 
this  poetry  was  at  once  rapid  in  movement, 
plain  in  words  and  style,  simple  and  direct 
in  its  ideas,  and  noble  in  manner.  I  do  not 
suppose  that  my  own  hexameters  are  rapid 
in  movement,  plain  in  words  and  style, 
simple  and  direct  in  their  ideas,  and  noble 
in  manner  ;  but  I  am  in  hopes  that  a  trans¬ 
lator,  reading  them  with  a  genuine  interest 
in  his  subject,  and  without  the  slightest 
grain  of  personal  feeling,  may  see  more 
clearly,  as  he  reads  them,  what  I  meant  by 
saying  that  Homer’s  poetry  is  all  these. 
I  am  in  hopes  that  he  may  be  able  to  seize 
more  distinctly,  when  he  has  before  him  my 

So  shone  forth,  in  front  of  Troy,  by  the  bed  of  the 
Xanthus, 

or  my 

Ah,  unhappy  pair,  to  Peleus  why  did  we  give  you? 
or  my 

So  he  spake,  and  drove  with  a  cry  his  steeds  into 
battle, 

the  exact  points  which  I  wish  him  to  avoid 
in  Cowper’s 

So  numerous  seemed  those  fires  the  banks  between, 
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■or  in  Pope’s 

Unhappy  coursers  of  immortal  strain, 
or  in  Mr  Newman’s 

He  spake,  and,  yelling,  held  a-front  his  single- 
hoofed  horses. 

At  the  same  time  there  may  be  innumerable 
points  in  mine  which  he  ought  to  avoid  also. 
Of  the  merit  of  his  own  compositions  no 
composer  can  be  admitted  the  judge. 

But  thus  humbly  useful  to  the  future 
translator  I  still  hope  my  hexameters  may 
prove  ;  and  he  it  is,  above  all,  whom  one 
has  to  regard.  The  general  public  carries 
away  little  from  discussions  of  this  kind, 
except  some  vague  notion  that  one  advo¬ 
cates  English  hexameters,  or  that  one  has 
attacked  Mr  Newman.  On  the  mind  of  an 
adversary  one  never  makes  the  faintest  im¬ 
pression.  Mr  Newman  reads  all  one  can 
say  about  diction,  and  his  last  word  on  the 
subject  is,  that  he  ‘  regards  it  as  a  question 
about  to  open  hereafter,  whether  a  trans¬ 
lator  of  Homer  ought  not  to  adopt  the  old 
dissyllabic  landis,  houndis ,  hartis  ’  (for  lands, 
hounds,  harts),  and  also  ‘  the  final  en  of  the 
plural  of  verbs  (we  dancen,  they  singen,  etc.), 
which  still  subsists  in  Lancashire  ’ .  A  certain 
critic  reads  all  one  can  say  about  style,  and 
at  the  end  of  it  arrives  at  the  inference  that, 
‘  after  all,  there  is  some  style  grander  than 
the  grand  style  itself,  since  Shakspeare  has 
not  the  grand  manner,  and  yet  has  the 
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supremacy  over  Milton  ’  ;  another  critic 
reads  all  one  can  say  about  rhythm,  and  the 
result  is,  that  he  thinks  Scott’s  rhythm,  in 
the  description  of  the  death  of  Marmion, 
all  the  better  for  being  saccadd ,  because  the 
dying  ejaculations  of  Marmion  were  likely 
to  be  ‘  jerky  How  vain  to  rise  up  early, 
and  to  take  rest  late,  from  any  zeal  for 
proving  to  Mr  Newman  that  he  must  not, 
in  translating  Homer,  say  houndis  and 
dancen  ;  or  to  the  first  of  the  two  critics 
above  quoted,  that  one  poet  may  be  a  greater 
poetical  force  than  another,  and  yet  have  a 
more  unequal  style  ;  or  to  the  second,  that 
the  best  art,  having  to  represent  the  death 
of  a  hero,  does  not  set  about  imitating  his 
dying  noises  !  Such  critics,  however,  pro¬ 
vide  for  an  opponent’s  vivacity  the  charming 
excuse  offered  by  Rivarol  for  his,  when  he 
was  reproached  with  giving  offence  by  it  : 
‘  Ah  ’  !  he  exclaimed,  ‘  no  one  considers 
how  much  pain  every  man  of  taste  has  had 
to  suffer,  before  he  ever  inflicts  any 

It  is  for  the  future  translator  that  one 
must  work.  The  successful  translator  of 
Homer  will  have  (or  he  cannot  succeed) 
that  true  sense  for  his  subject,  and  that  dis¬ 
interested  love  for  it,  which  are,  both  of 
them,  so  rare  in  literature,  and  so  precious  ; 
he  will  not  be  led  off  by  any  false  scent  ; 
he  will  have  an  eye  for  the  real  matter,  and 
where  he  thinks  he  may  find  any  indication 
of  this,  no  hint  will  be  too  slight  for  him, 
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no  shade  will  be  too  fine,  no  imperfections 
will  turn  him  aside,  he  will  go  before  his 
adviser’s  thought,  and  help  it  out  with  his 
own.  This  is  the  sort  of  student  that  a 
critic  of  Homer  should  always  have  in  his 
thoughts  ;  but  students  of  this  sort  are 
indeed  rare. 

And  how,  then,  can  I  help  being  reminded 
what  a  student  of  this  sort  we  have  just  lost 
in  Mr  Clough,  whose  name  I  have  already 
mentioned  in  these  lectures  ?  He,  too,  was 
busy  with  Homer  ;  but  it  is  not  on  that 
account  that  I  now  speak  of  him.  Nor  do 
I  speak  of  him  in  order  to  call  attention  to 
his  qualities  and  powers  in  general,  ad¬ 
mirable  as  these  were.  I  mention  him  be¬ 
cause,  in  so  eminent  a  degree,  he  possessed 
these  two  invaluable  literary  qualities,  a  true 
sense  for  his  object  of  study,  and  a  single- 
hearted  care  for  it.  He  had  both  ;  but  he 
had  the  second  even  more  eminently  than 
the  first.  He  greatly  developed  the  first 
through  means  of  the  second.  In  the  study 
of  art,  poetry,  or  philosophy,  he  had  the 
most  undivided  and  disinterested  love  for 
his  object  in  itself,  the  greatest  aversion  to 
mixing  up  with  it  anything  accidental  or 
personal.  His  interest  was  in  literature 
itself  ;  and  it  was  this  which  gave  so  rare 
a  stamp  to  his  character,  which  kept  him 
so  free  from  all  taint  of  littleness.  In  the 
saturnalia  of  ignoble  personal  passions,  of 
which  the  struggle  for  literary  success,  in 
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old  and  crowded  communities,  offers  so  sad 
a  spectacle,  he  never  mingled.  He  had  not 
yet  traduced  his  friends,  nor  flattered  his 
enemies,  nor  disparaged  what  he  admired, 
nor  praised  what  he  despised.  Those  who 
knew  him  well  had  the  conviction  that,  even 
with  time,  these  literary  arts  would  never 
be  his.  His  poem,  of  which  I  before  spoke, 
has  some  admirable  Homeric  qualities  ; — 
out-of-doors  freshness,  life,  naturalness, 
buoyant  rapidity.  Some  of  the  expressions 
in  that  poem,  ‘ Dangerous  Corrievreckan  .  .  . 
Where  roads  are  unknown  to  Loch  Nevish  ’, 
come  back  now  to  my  ear  with  the  true 
Homeric  ring.  But  that  in  him  of  which 
I  think  oftenest  is  the  Homeric  simplicity 
of  his  literary  life. 


THE  END 
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Miles  Standish. 

- Flower  de  Luce ;  Masque 

of  Pandora,  etc. 

- Golden  Legend. 

- Hiawatha. 

- Hyperion. 

- Latest  Poems. 

- New  England  Tragedies. 

— -  Spanish  Student. 

- Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn. 

- Translations  ;  Songs 

Sonnets. 

- Voices  of  the  Night. 

M  A  C  A  U  L  A  Y  :  Lays  of 
Ancient  Rome.  Ivry,  and  The 
Armada.  256  pp. 

MILTON :  Paradise  Lost.  320 

pp. 

MOORE :  Irish  Melodies.  256 

pp. 

- Lalla  Rookh.  192  pp. 

MORRIS  (Sir  Lewis)  :  Poems. 
320  pp. 

ROGERS  :  Poems.  330  pp. 

SCOTT  (Clement)  :  Lays  and 
Lyrics. 

SCOTT  (Sir  W.)  :  Lady  of  the 
Lake.  256  pp. 

- Lord  of  the  Isles.  256 

pp. 

- Marmion.  320  pp. 

SHELLEY :  Early  Poems. 

320  pp. 

SIMS :  Dagonet  and  other 
Poems.  392  pp. 

TA  LFO  URD :  Tragedies  :  with 
Sonnets  and  Verses.  320  pp. 
WHITTIER :  Poetical  Works. 
272  pp. 

WILLIS:  Poems.  320  pp., 
with  4  plates. 

WO  R  D  S  WO  RTH  :  Early 
Poems.  256  pp. 
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"Gbe  ©octet  Xibrarg :  ©eacocfc  JBoots. 

Uniform  with  the  Olivk  Books,  but  bound  in  peacock  blue  cloth 

or  lambsk 


Book  of  Humour,  Wit,  and  Wis¬ 
dom.  320  pp. 

GOLDSMITH:  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,  320  pp. 

HARE:  Guesses  at  Truth 

220  pp. 

LAMB:  Essays  of  Elia.  320 

pp. 

- Last  Essays  of  Elia.  250 

pp. 

- Tales  from  Shakespeare. 

384  pp. 


ST.  PIERRE  :  Paul  and  Vir¬ 
ginia.  256  pp. 

SMITH :  Rejected  Addresses. 

256  pp. 

BACON :  Essays.  2 66  pp. 
SOUTHEY:  Life  of  Nelson. 

336  PP- 

WALTON :  Complete  Angler. 

320  pp. 

- Lives  of  Donne,  Wotton, 

Hooker,  and  Herbert.  414 

pp. 


TIbe  ©octet  Xibcarg  :  Scarlet  SSoobs 

Uniform  with  the  Olive  Books,  but  bound  in  scarlet  cloth  or 

lambskin. 


BARHAM:  Ingoldsby  Leg¬ 
ends.  3  Series.  384,  320,  256 

pp. 

[The  3  vols.  contain  22  engraved 
plates  by  Cruikshank  and 
Leech.] 

DICKENS:  Battle  of  Life. 
256  pp.,  with  13  plates  by 
Leech,  etc. 

- The  Chimes.  256  pp.,  with 

plates. 

- Christmas  Carol.  256  pp., 

with  8  plates  by  Leech. 

- Pictures  from  Italy.  320 

pp.,  with  a  front. 

- Cricket  on  the  Hearth. 

256  pp.,  with  14  plates  by 
Leech,  Doyle,  etc. 

- The  Haunted  Man,  and 

Ghost’s  Bargain.  256  pp.  with 
17  plates  by  Tenniel,  Leech, 
etc. 

- Tales  from  “  Pickwick." 

256  pp.,  with  7  plates  by  E.  J. 
Wheeler. 

HARTE  (Bret)  :  The  Luck  of 
Roaring  Camp.  320  pp. 

HA  W  THORNE:  Scarlet 
Letter.  320  pp. 

HOLMES:  Autocrat  of  the 
Breakfast  Table.  316  pp. 


HOLMES:  Professor  at  the 
Breakfast  Table.  316  pp. 

- Poet  at '  the  Breakfast 

Table.  316  pp. 

I R  VI NG  ( Washing-ton) :  Sketch 
Book.  432  pp. 

- Beauties  of.  380  pp.,  with 

32  plates  by  George  Cruik¬ 
shank. 

LOWELL :  The  Biglow  Papers. 

Both  Series  in  1  vol.  384  pp. 

LYTTON :  The  Coming  Race. 
320  pp. 

M&RIM&E :  Carmen.  144  pp. 

PROVOST:  Manon  Lescaut. 
320  pp. 

ROGERS :  Italy.  320  pp. 
SHELLEY  (Mrs.)  :  Franken¬ 
stein.  320  pp. 

SMITH  (Albert)  .*  London 
Medical  Student.  188  pp. 

STERNE:  i  Sentimental 
Journey.  256  K  . 

THACKER  A 1  From  Corn- 

hill  to  Cairo  256  pp. 

_ —  Paris  Sketch  Book.  384 

pp. 

Ward  (Artemus) :  His  Book  and 
His  Travels.  256  pp. 
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